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TOWNSEND’S LETTER. 


New England Blood in the 
South. 


Influence of Climate on the Conscience 


of Noted Men. 


Chivalry as Exemplified by 
Deeds 


of Dawson. 


W ashington, Oct. 18.—Judge Haskell, 
running on a separate Democratic or Citi­ 
zens’ ticket in South Carolina for governor 
against Tillman, the hayseed, reminds me 
that I have twice encountered Judge Has­ 
kell, and was always impressed with his 
manly address and well-derived convictions. 
As is often the case In the South, this, one 
of the best men. if not the best at this day 
in South Carolina, is of Northern extrac­ 
tion. 
It seems to me that I remember how his 
ancestor came down from Massachusetts at 
the time of the revolution and left on South 
Carolina’s soil that nearly homogeneous Mas­ 
sachusetts stock, for South Carolina and 
Massachusetts at their best were very much 
alike. 
Prentiss and Prentice. 
If you road the life of S. S. Prentiss, you 
will find that after he had imitated all the 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas habits 
he could get hold of and stomach, in order 
to show that he was no Yankee, but swal­ 
lowed everything which came along, he of 
oourse tumbled with the climate and the 
habits to a place where, with his disordered 
stomach and wasting health he looked back 
to the green State of Maine, of which he 
was a native, and said to some one almost 
under breath. “I wish I had always stayed 
at home.” 
In the latter days of George D. Prentice I 
went to see him twice, and ho was a terrible 
B 
atre of Connecticut youth overcome by 
itucky habits. He was as brave aa any- 
v they could find in Kentucky, though 
was a Connecticut poet. 
In some respects he was as careless as any­ 
body in Kentucky, as in gallantry and the 
beverages he consumed, The man of my 
ideal when a boy stood before mo in an ill- 
furnished room, himself ill-dressed and run­ 
ning down both at the heel aud at the press, 
and I thought to myself: 
“Is not climate a part of conscience?” 
Watterson’* Opinions. 
Henry Watterson remarked to me some 
time ago that his notions of the difference 
between men had been long ago corrected 
by remembering that the great slave empire 
extensionist of Mississippi, Gen. Quitman, 
had come from the State of New York, that 
B. S. Prentiss had come from Maine, and 
that Albert Sydney Johnson, the rebel par 
excellence, who waa to carry the South to a 
three-month*’ triumph over every Northern 
State, had been derived from New England 
parents on both sides, who merely removed 
to Kentucky and produced him there. 
He m ight have Added that Hammond of 
South Carolina, who was deferred to in that 
State, like Judge Haskell at present, had 
been the son of a New England teacher sent 
to that State, and in a single generation 
this person became the concentration of 
the provincial prejudices of the State so 
strongly resembling the prejudices of the 
Castillians against the Moors. 
What l.oo hr anc Said. 
The late Judge Lochrane of Georgia said 
to me after he had passed through the civil 
wax on the Confederate side and interm ar­ 
ried with the Lamar family, which had 
sought to introduce slavery and had finally 
himself become a mild type of a Republican: 
"The South will never be a& rich as the 
North. It has not got the soil of the North. 
It has a climate remarkably adapted to its 
own productions. The people there can 
plant peach trees and have dried peaches 
for a luxury: they can keep some pigs and 
let them run wild and have spare-rib. They 
can get a bale of cotton to so much ground, 
and cotton is cash. 
“But they can never grow wheat nor stock, 
nor thrive with the prodigious ratio of those 
who live in the North. Meantime the ease 
af living is going to take away from their 
poor class the stimulation which a cold 
climate and necessity produce.” 
“Habits Will Prevail.” 
It is habits, after all, which prevail. But 
In South Carolina in the better day, as 
about the time of Washington’s administra­ 
tion and on to the time of Madison’s admin­ 
istration, the habits of the people of cultiva­ 
tion were in general first-rate. There was 
not much difference between the Boston 
merchant and the Charleston merchant. 
Whoever visits Charleston now will note 
the remains of the lame warehouses on the 
water side strikingly like those on tho docks 
of Boston and upon the basins of Baltimore. 
In the course of time the Scotch Irish 
race from the upper parts of South Carolina, 
with their predisposition to drive steers and 
negroes, overcame the commercial element 
on the sea coast and the line of debarkation 
was the new capital town of Columbia. 
Wherever you find the Scotch Irish poli­ 
ticians you will find men very loth to con­ 
cede to their living 
rivals the higher 
qualities of character. This was the weak­ 
ness of Dewitt Clinton and of his uncle 
George Clinton of New York State. 
The Scotch Irishman has fine natural 
leadership, but something of tho clan or 
sept nature is very close to his superficial 
existence. In the course of time the per­ 
sonal disappointments of Calhoun under 
what lie considered 
to 
be unrequited 
S 
atriotism and the bad popularity of Gen. 
ackson turned him from the best national 
man in the country to become the most 
provincial of sept or State politicians. 
Dawson** Chivalry. 
I saw Judge Haskell just after Mr. Daw­ 
son of Charleston had been killed by an 
assassin, to whose house Dawson went with 
the spirit of an Englishman who had been 
in the Confederate army. The occurrence 
was so horrible that I exchanged some re­ 
marks with Judge Haskell on the subject. 
He said that he had at one time been dis­ 
posed to take a harsh view of Dawson from 
his cottoning to Chamberlain and the car­ 
pet-bag element in its last days in the State, 
but that there was a natural manliness 
about Dawson which had brought him for­ 
ward and made him useful to the whole 
Commonwealth. 
I think that Haskell was on opposite sides 
from Dawson when Wade Hampton was 
run against Chamberlain for governor down 
there. 
I recall a curious scene when I went with 
Dawson and others from Charleston to 
Columbia, about the year 1872. At that 
time a Mr. Green was going to run as a 
S 
uasi Republican candidate for governor of 
outh Carolina against Chamberlain. The 
Greeley coalition of that year had resolved 
th$ better 
portion of 
the Confederate 
element to sustain Green, though he was a 
nominal Republican. 
As we were in the cars riding the better 
portion of the way toward Columbia the 
question came up of a public man in South 
Carolina who had recently married a woman 
with colored blood in her. I think his name 
wasMackey. Maekeywas a native of the 
State, but had been of a Union family, and 
was at that period a Republican. 
The disposition was to bring up his do­ 
mestic alliance as a reason for tabooing 
him. Said Dawson, the English confed­ 
erate, with his light, silvery voice, almost 
like a woman’s: 
“Gentlemen, while I disapprove of such 
crosses, I must say that I cannot censure 
Mr. Mac,key for what he has done. He edu­ 
cated this person and made her accom­ 
plished in mind as she was in countenance. 
When she came back to him in the fresh­ 
ness of her character and her woman’s 
purity, instead of profaning all that he 
had made he took the bold step of giving 
her the certificate of marriage. I cannot 
condemn him for that act of Christianity.” 
The effect was extraordinary. Not one 
word was said. I could not tell at the mo­ 
ment whether the Englishman spoke out of 
moral courage or out of ignorance of the 
hostility he might be tempting. 
It was this single incident which always 
made me regard Dawson as a man demon­ 
strating the superiority of moral courage in 
England over moral courage in America. 
Ana yet he was killed and almost buried in 
the privacy of the place where he was 
killed, and the jury acquitted the killer on 
the ground that Dawson had come to his 
house and threatened him with newspaper 
exposure for misleading Dawson’s European 
w ip e servant. 
The man who had stood by tile marriage 
vindication of a woman nearly white to a 
w h ite man died to guard the virtue of a per­ 
fectly white woman. 
G e o h o k A l f r e d T o w n s e n d . 


Ijondon’s Fire Department. 
Tile Tattersall sale stables are located in 
the busiest part of London, says Eugene 


Field in the Chicago News. Last week one 
of the barns caught fire and was wholly con­ 
sumed. Forty minutes had elapsed before 
the fire department (they call it a brigade 
there) arrived and engines kept coming 
until 7 o’clock the next morning—15 hours 
after every spark of fire was extinguished. 
There seems to be no system of communi­ 
cation in the tiro department there. When 
a house once gets afire it is pretty sure to 
burn up; the firemen are so tardy that when 
they do arrive their efforts are directed 
mainly to saving adjoining property. 
But the buildings there are constructed so 
well that fires are uncommon. Then, again, 
the English are, for economic purposes, op­ 
posed to such artificial heat as that afforded 
by stoves, furnaces and grates; they believe 
it is cheaper to put fourpence worth of gin 
in their stomachs than tuppence worth of 
coal in the grate. This is why 50 per cent. 
of the English are drunkards and 60 per 
cent, have catarrh, but it lessens the rate 
of fire insurance. 


A COSY SEALSKIN. 


A PLAY EXPLOITING COMPANY. 


An Organization for the Purpose of Pro­ 
ducing Original Dramas for Authors 
Before Audiences of Managers and 
Critics. gNow York Tribune.} 
A novel company has been authorized to 
be formed by the secretary of State, under 
the title of "The Dramatic Development 
Company,” in this city. Its purpose is the 
production without cost to the authors of 
original dramas before audiences composed 
only of managers, stars, agents and other 
probable purchasers and newspaper critics. 
Au original projector of the company ex­ 
plained to a Tribune reporter that the facil­ 
ities of the new enterprise were free to any 
dramatic w riter who complied with certain 
rules as to the submission and form of man­ 
uscripts. The company is to be simply a 
means of communication between authors 
and managers and other purchasers of plays 
by presenting for the former what the latter 
desire to see before buying. A single per­ 
formance of each play thought worthy of 
presentation will 
be 
made to manag­ 
ers and critics only. Neither the directors 
of the company, author, actors in the cast 
nor manager of the theatre at which 
a play may De tried will be allowed to invite 
any persons, the purpose of this rule being 
to avoid misleading praise of too partial 
friends, 
lf the play fails, the company 
pockets the loss; ii it is successful, the com­ 
pany reimburses itself by a share of the 
sum or royalty for which it is sold. Produc­ 
tions will be made at various theatres and 
in various cities, as may seem best in each 
case. Travelling stars will be asked to pro­ 
duce for trial such plays as have suitable 
parts for them. 
No company will be 
maintained. The theatre for a production 
will be rented for the occasion only. 
Actors having plays which they wish 
"tried on” will be dealt with directly and 
not through the author. Under the present 
system managers are practically producing 
plays tried on abroad. There is no induce­ 
ment for them to produce the domestic un­ 
known article, for if it prove unsucoeesful 
the manager must continue it at a loss until 
something better oan be substituted. 
A 
manager trying on” plays at a matinee an­ 
tagonizes other managers whom the author 
wishes to reach, end the latter really has 
only one customer to appeal to, while under 
the system which the new company designs 
to nut into operation he will reach many. 
The scheme is new and untried.” said 
the secretary, “but it has been carefully de­ 
veloped during a year or more. 
It remains 
to be seen if it is practicable. 
Now enter­ 
prises develop so many unexpected features 
that I shall not be surprised if we have to 
make some changes in the plan. 
I hope so, 
in fact. At present the object is to present 
plays for the consideration of all managers. 
ii na not for that solely of the manager of 
the theatre at which they are produced. By 
the present svstem an author is practically 
forced t. deal with only one manager at a 
time: by the system proposed his play is 
seen by many managers with different tastes 
and needs. W hat may he on trial unsuitable 
to one may be just what another needs 
most.” 
___________________ 


TH E BLONDES D ISA PPEA RIN G . 


Condition of Affairs the Government 
Should Investigate. 
Blondes are said to be disappearing both 
in England and America, says the Illus­ 
trated American. 
Persons who can look 
back half a century unite in declaring that 
there is a marked change in this respect. 
For every red-haired person seen now, IO 
could have been met with 20 years back. 
In New England we are told the blonde has 
well-nigh disappeared. 
In New York a reporter recently made an 
interesting experiment which any one who 
doubts it may repeat. In the course of 15 
minutes* walk on Broadway he counted 200 
women, young mid old, with hair ramring 
from a medium brown to the darkest shades 
which ail but artists call black. 
He passed only 13 women of the pro­ 
nounced blonde type. Three of these bad 
red hair, and the hair of two had apparently 
been bleached. 
At the theatre the same 
evening he scrutinized 50 women within 
easy range, and only six had fair skins, blue 
eyes and light hair. 
They sat surrounded by a bevy of dark 
women, who gave its prevailing tone to the 
complexion of 
the house. 
Tho public 
schools yielded a similar result. One class 
of 80 girls had eight blondes among them, 
another of 65 had 16, a third of 57 had only 
seven. 
Another observer hazards the statement 
Ii at not more than IO per cent, of New York 
women are blondes. 
"Go anywhere where pretty girls congre­ 
gate, and you meet tall, striking-looklng 
figures with dark hair and big, dark eyes. 
The blondes are disappearing. And why?” 
Science steps in with an explanation. Dr. 
Beddoes of tile British Royal Infirmary in 
London declares that after examining the 
hair of nearly 1000 young women who came 
before his notice, he has arrived at the con­ 
clusion that In matrimony the brunette was 
preferred over the blonde in the ratio of 
three to two, and so, gradually but surely, 
through the selection of dark women for 
wives and through the hereditary transmis­ 
sion of brunette traits, the blondes become 
extinct. 
_ _ _ _ _ ________ 
W hat Uncle Sam Pays Officers* Widowrs. 
[New Orleans Times-Pemocrat.] 
Congress has been very liberal to officers' 
widows in placing them on the pension rolls. 
The highest sums are paid to the widows of 
presidents, of whom there are three living. 
viz: Mr. Polk, Mrs. Garfield and Mrs. Grant, 
each receiving a pension of $5000 a year. 
Hero is a list of the officers’ widows who 
are receiving under the new laws the sums 
stated: 
Name. 
Rank of husband. 
Amt. 
Mrs. George II. Thom as.. Major-general .. ..#2000 
Mrs. W. 8. Hancock.........Major-general 
. . . . 2000 
Mrs. John A. Logan.........Major-general 
. . . . 2000 
Mrs. Francis P. b la ir ... . Major-general . . . . 2000 
Mrs. P. H. Sheridan.........G eneral..................... 2000 
Mrs. John C. Frem ont.. .Major-general . . . . 2000 
Mrs. G. Ii. M cClellan.. . .Major-general . . . . 2000 
Mrs. George Crook........... Major-general 
. . . . 2000 
Mrs. James S hield s.........Brigadier-general.. 
1200 
Mrs. S. Helntsehnan • ■ ..Major-general . . . . 1200 
Mrs. David M cbuugal.. . Bear Admiral 
1200 
Mrs. IC. O. C. Ord............... Major-general . . . . 1200 
M rs. Robert Anderson ..Brigadier-general.. 1200 
Mis. George I. Stannard . Mnjor-general . . . . 1200 
Mrs. Gabriel R. Paul . . . . Brigadier-general.. 1200 
Mrs. James B. Itleketts ..Brigadier-general.. 1200 
Mrs. J. VT. Nicholson___ Rear Admiral. 1200 
Mrs. l. II. R ousseau___ Brigadier-general. . 
1200 
Mrs. John F. Hartrandt.. Brigadier-general.. 1200 
Mrs. Roger Jones..............C olon el........... 1200 
Mrs. G. K. Warren........... Major-general 
. . . . 1200 


A Felicitous Infelicity. 
[Munsey’a Weekly.} 
Mrs W hite (divorced from Brown, just 
wedded to White)—Why, Mr. Folks, this is 
my wedding day, and you haven’t given me 
your good wishes yet! 
Mr. Folks (rather happy at colloquial 
blunders)—Beg pardon, my dear Mrs. Browp 
—I mean, White—you—er—have my hearti­ 
est congratulations—er~ I wish you many 
happy returns of the day. 


FACTS ABOUT FORS. 


How Feminine Fancy Affects 
the Price of Skins. 


High-Sounding Kames Under Which 


Some Very Queer Animals Masquerade. 


Do Not Sit on tho Ice in the 
Glossy Coats That Women Admire. 


[New York Times.) 
Furriers’ catalogues have so enlarged the 
study of zoology that ladies looking over 
them with a view to purchasing, find them­ 
selves hopelessly bewildered and often are 
grossly deceived. “ What’s in a name?” is 
answered by a furrier who holds up a pretty 
muff and says: "Would the ladies buy if 
we called it skunk?” 
As anything and everything else, how­ 
ever, they buy it, wear it, mid are admired 
in it. As polar bear, Alaska sable, black or 
Labrado marten, it is worn with considera­ 
ble more frequency than Russian sable. 
It submits to all variety of treatment, 
being dyed or bleached as occasion requires, 
or the white tufts, spots and lines upon it 
are mingled with the darker portions in 
dextrous imitations of the fur of animals in 
better repute. Those who wear it, in what­ 
ever guise, may congratulate themselves on 
their patriotism, as the animal is strictly 
American. 
The science of imuations has developed 
astonishingly in the last few years. The 
marked difference in the color and appear­ 
ance of the fur of animals at different sea­ 
sons of the year and in different parts of 
the body of any ono animal, all assist to 
make deception easy and so perfect that 
only experts may be proof against it. 
Naturally, the coats of the fur-bearing an­ 
imals are handsomest in winter, and the 
colder the winter or the colder the climate 
of their locality, the better tho fur. Rus­ 
sian sable, the fashionable favorite, is found 
in the Siberian "mountains,'and those who 
hunt it suffer much from cold, hunger and 
wild animals. So groat are the hardships 
that to quote a furrier’s perhaps exaggerated 
statement, “every other man loses his life.” 
It is a little animal, hiding in the trees in 
the daytime. In winter its color is a deep, 
rich brown; in summer it is much lighter 
and has gray spots upon head and neck. Tho 
hair is so soft that it will remain in any 
direction in which it is brushed. Among 
the many curious decrees to which the fur 
trade was subjected in England was one for­ 
bidding the wearing of sable by any one not 
able to expend £100 a year. The number of 
skins required for one garment (soften 
very large, running the price up in the 
thousands. 
The Hudson’s bay sable is the pine mar­ 
ten. It ranks next to the Russian sable in 
desirable qualities. The martens In winter 
have fine, long, luminous hair, much darker 
than during the summer. Tho beech or 
stone marten sprang upon us out of oblivion 
last winter, regaining with a bound its for­ 
gotten popularity, aud taking rank next to 
the Hudson’s bay sable. Its colors are red 
brown, yellow brown and brown black. As 
noted, black m arten is skunk. 
Mink, although found In the cold parts of 
Europe, may be called the standard Ameri­ 
can lur, as the United States exports it. 
The Eastern mink is the best, notably that 
of New .Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The 
mink measures from 12 to 18 inches, and 
has a long, bushy, black tail. It is yellow 
brown and dark brow in color, The darkest 
tints are preferred, and tile very dark brown 
is sold for Hudson hay sable; it is less lus­ 
trous, hoverer. French mink is muskrat. 
Musquash is the Indian name for musk­ 
rat, ss Koganku is for skunk, and although 
the latter is not ventured upon the market 
even under its Indian appellation, tho for­ 
mer is frequently thus offered, It is some­ 
times called river sable. It is an American 
product also, about the size of a rabbit, with 
thick, reddish brown fur. 
Russian otter is dyed muskrat. Russia 
and Alaska lend the dignity of their names 
to a mongrel assortment of furs. Indeed, 
one fur dealer goes so far as to say that, 
with the exception of sable, anything called 
Russian is sure to be other than it seems—in 
more explicit language, “a fraud.” 
Russian hare is German rabbit dyed. The 
cheap capes of straight, black hair are 
generally sold under this title. Rabbit skin 
may be dyed and dressed until it closely 
resembles much better furs. It is pretty for 
children’s garments, and the white rabbit 
B 
v es a passable imitation of ermine. Genet 
French cat. 
Native black cat skins sell at $1.60 and 
$2. Trappers and hunters may find profita­ 
ble employment in the city backyards as 
well as in the northern wilds. But if, as the 
Arabs suppose, the spirits of gentlewomen 
are re-embodied in cats, there is a delicate 
appropriateness in this dedication of cat fur 
to the adornment of living gentlewomen. 
The hair of some dogs might be easily 
substituted for lynx. The bay lynx, or wild 
cat, is about the size of a large cat. It be­ 
longs to the cat family, and is found in the 
Middle States and New England. It is ashy 
brown in summer and red brown in winter- 
The marsh lynx is a bluish gray with dark 
bands, the under part of the body reddish. 
The Canada lynx is larger than the bay 
lyqx, gray above with dark clouds, and 
yfix, 
, 
light below. 
It lit 
_ lives in the thick woods and deep snows 
of the colder parts of Canada, and the fur 
is hea vy. The lynx was offered in large 
quantities last year. As the animal is of 
fair size and not rare, the price is below 
that of most of the genuine furs. Tho fur 
differs greatly on different parts of the 
body: in one species the hair on the side is 
long, silky and light; that of the back 
darker, rougher ana shorter. 
The historic yellow dog trotting under the 
pioneer’s wagon might be shorn tor an imi­ 
tation of opossum were it worth while to 
imitate it. On the contrary, its cheapness 
makes it a valuable aid to the furrier in his 
laudable effort to place aristocratic furs 
within reach of the democratic masses. In 
its natural state it shows very deep shading 
from yellow to brown. Sheared, plucked 
and dyed, it is converted into so good an 
imitation of sea otter that only experts can 
distinguish it, 
Sea otter is an expensive and handsome 
fur. Unplucked, it has the gray tinge of 
seal in a similar state. 
The sea otters are 
taken off the South Sea islands, where the 
Shetland seal were once captured. A few, 
perhaps five in a year, are found in the up­ 
per Pacific, off British Columbia. These 
afford good fur, as the water there is cold. 
The sea otters enjoy so happy a family life 
it seems a pity to disturb them. 
They live in couples, and the one baby is 
carefully guarded. 
Often the mother is 
killed lying upon the top of the water, with 
the little one between lier fore paws. Their 
skins are large, and range from $50 to $400; 
J 
U 25 will buy a good skin. The land or 
and-and-water otter is almost black in win­ 
ter, red brown in summer. The best are 
secured in British America, They are about 
four feet long. The fur is the badge of the 
Chinese Mandarins. 
The fur of tho beaver is finer than otter, 
longer and lighter colored, although the 
similarity often confuses unpractised eyes. 
The heaver is taken in Canada, at Hudson’s 
bay, on the Pacific slope, in Michigan and 
up the Missouri river. The European beaver 
is paler in color than ours. An occasional 
albino, or white beaver, is caught; these 
skins are usually stuffed. 
A New York turner last winter claimed 
to have three, which he said were the only 
ones in the city. The use of beaver fur 
dates back to the fourth century. The otter 
and beaver were formerly regarded as gen 
tlemen’s furs, but of recent years they have 
become very popular with the ladies. Early 
in the 17th century the beaver was well- 
nigh exterminated in Europe by the de­ 
mand for its fur in the manufacture of silk 
hats. 
It is natural to think of the seals as sit­ 
ting about on the ice in the glossy coats 
which have become so staple an article in 
woman’s wardrobe, but it is doubtful if the 
seal would know his own fur were he to see 
it on the streets of New York, so changed is 
it in dressing, lf is the only one of die 
standard furs which is improved by dyeing. 
The sealskins are kept in pickle for sev­ 
eral months (many of them in San Fran­ 
cisco), then shipped to London, where they 
are treated with butter and, softening 
preparations; next tho pelt is scraped, 
which materially thins and lightens it; 
then placed on a horse” and plucked with 
a long. curved knife to remove the long 
hair which conceals the down or fur. 
So expert do the workers become in this 
seemingly tedious process that incredibly 
rapid work is done. Only a cent and a half 
is paid for the plucking of a muskrat skin, 
but from $20 to $26 a week is earned. 
After plucking thesdrin is dyed, but as a few 
long hairs are still left some New York 
furriers have their skins "machined” after 
they are received in this country. 
The seal is most successfully dyed in Lon­ 
don. In its rough state the sealskin is a 
coarse-haired fur of a ifray lingo. After 
plucking and before dyeing it is soft and 
woolly, and in color a light tan. 
This undyed seal makes pretty shoulder 


capes, and recently has been effectively 
used in applique on dyed seal. It is. of 
course, much cheaper than the dyed fur. 
Each skin is, so it is said, handled more than 
200 times before it is ready for the furrier, 
It is dyed from 12 to 18 times. Even then 
there are parts of the sealskin about tho 
flukes, etc-., that cannot be used in gar­ 
ments. Such scraps, ofton strips but a half 
inch wide, are sold by the pound to hat 
manufacturers. Cape or wool seal la one of 
tho fake furs. Sealskins are made up to run 
"one way of the cloth.” 
, . 
The Astrakhan and Persian lamb skins 
are so small that many are required to com­ 
plete one garment, and t he fur is turned in 
any direction necessary to work up the skins 
to the best advantage. The skin is stretched 
lengthwise upon a board and nailed, then 
stretched across and nailed; the feet are 
turned up along the side of the skin and 
f"-T ned, then the pattern is laid and tho 
v 'lf - u t cut. 
Ll preparing fur sleeves, 
v 
inedloi collars, etc., for dresses the 
monist! s send the patterns to the furriers, 
who Cut the articles. 
Tho Persian lamb and the gTay Kremmer 
owe their curl to the peculiar treatm ent of 
the animal, the mother being killed before 
the birth of the lamb, or the little ono is 
sewed up tight in leather immediately upon 
Its birth. H ie Persian lamb’s fur is classed 
as “bom and unborn.” It and the Astra­ 
khan are jet black by nature, but the skins 
are dyed to color the pelt which shows 
through the lur. Only London dyers suc­ 
ceed in dying these skins without disturb­ 
ing the curl. 
The beauty of the Persian lamb and 
Kremmer depend upon tho tightness of the 
curl, though many ladies prefer the wide, 
open wave of the Astrakhan. Thibet, tho 
most I*eantiful of all the white furs, is from 
a sheep of Thibet. Angora goat is the hair 
of a goat found in the region around Angora, 
a city of Asia Minor; it is shorn twice a year. 
This class of white furs is popularly accord­ 
ed the general name of lamb’s wool. 
Tlie Angora may be distinguished readily 
by its very long and rather coarse hair, the 
Thibet by its close curl. Tile other varieties 
are rather difficult of assortment, furriers 
themaelvesseeniing tofind it troublesome to 
precisely classify the Mandarin. Iceland 
and other white lambs which exist as often 
by virtue of tho cataloguer’s riotous imagi­ 
nation as by creation of nature. 
Ermine, the "mlnevor” of heraldry, lins 
boon so hardly pressed by the white lambs 
of late that it has lost much of its old pres­ 
tige. Its sleek, catty look is against it with 
those who like the furry furs. It Is so tiny 
an animal that 740 skins were once used to 
line one coat. It is yellow-brown in sum­ 
mer, white in winter, with tho tip of tao 
tail black. Tho tail tips are inserted in the 
white fur in many garments, universally so 
in former years, when it was the royal fur; 
at present it is often made up in pure white. 
Sometimes the paws of the Astrakhan are 
used instead of the ermine tail tips. The 
ermine is found in Siberia, where it is killed 
by the sablo, in northern Lapland and simi­ 
lar localities. 
Another Northern fur, and a very rare and 
expensive one, is the silver fox, a single 
little skin selling at $100. Tho blue or 
arctic fox has long fur, soft and thick, of a 
gray slate color tinged with blue. The 
adults are sometimes white. The “white 
fox” of recent commerce is oftenest the red 
fox bleached, “There is perhaps one white 
fox in a thousand,” says a furrier. Russian 
aud Chinese noblemen pay a high price for 
the black or silver fox. 
The heavy red 
end gray fur of the prairie fox of central 
North America is the basis of most of the 
fox fur of the market. 
A Southern fur of great beauty is the 
chinchilla. It is found on a dear little ani­ 
mal with big black eyes. The chinchilla is 
only about nine inches in length, with a 
five-mch tail; its hind legs are longer than 
its fore legs, and its ears are as long as its 
head. It makes a delightful pet, neither 
biting nor seeking to escape, but it is not 
often seen alive Iii the North. The fur is 
long, thick and crisply entangled, but as it 
reaches the m arket is smooth and as soft as 
down. 
The fur is best when the animal is taken 
in the cold heights of the Andes, but it is 
found all over Chili, Peru and Brazil. The 
colors are gray, black and white, so richly 
shaded as to make it one of the tiBsst beauti­ 
ful of furs. 
Inferior squirrel skins are 
worked over into “chinchilla.” The hest 
squirrel comes from Siberia. South America 
and Africa each contribute to the recent fad 
for monkey skins. 
Fitch, popular long ago and recently re­ 
vived, is the fur of the European polecat. 
The animal is dark brown above, yollow- 
brown below, with black tail and legs. The 
bears have been pushing their way through 
to tile fashionable m arket latterly, and last 
year became a favorite fur for shoulder 
capos and for trimming seal and other 
furs. 
The cinnamon bear, a pure brown 
and very long-haired fur, has been'most 
used, in its natural color, and recreated into 
varieties of bear of which no hunter ever 
heard. The dark, silvery-gray fur, falling 
apart in little bunches and looking sugges­ 
tively like tho fur of a drowned cat, Is said 
to he from the badger. 
The raccoon, brownish gray, with black 
or brown markings, tho Perry wolf or 
coyote, the tiger eat from South America 
and Hudson's bay, the stumpy-legged wol­ 
verine with the pretty fur. ana the vicious 
but handsome Hudson’s bay wolf are all 
diligently sought that their fur may be 
made up into the elegant robes that make 
half the delight of sleighing. 
For the 
sleighing which did not come last year a 
lady had made to order a carriage muff 
after the pattern of her grand mother's, a 
foot in diameter and a foot and a half in 
length, of sealskin, price $60. It looked like 
a baby seal. 


W A N TS A W IF E AT IQI. 


AS SEEN FROM THE PEWS. 


Rev. E. A. Horton’s Pulpit 
Peculiarities. 


Knows All the Editors and Politicians 
and Brokers. 


Great 
Learning 
Evinced 
by 
Rev. 


Philip S, Moxom. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton is the pastor of 
the Second church on Boylston st. Ile is 
about as free from ecclesiastic officialism in 
and out of the pulpit as any preacher in 
Boston. He has had a varied experience in 
other fields than the one of ministerial du­ 
ties, and he habitually presents the appear­ 
ance of a man intimately acquainted with 
the things that interest the active and pro­ 
gressive layman. 
In his circle of acquaintance are included 
about all the prominent men of this city in 
nearly every line of Activity. He knows the 
big editors intimately, the literary and 
political and commercial powers are his 
friends, and with nearly every great secular 
and religious movement th at’s going on the 
genial preacher is associated. 


REV. JC. A. HORTON. 


Uncle ’Thuselah Expresses W ishes That 
May Interest Old Maids. 
[Brazoria, Tex., letter In Globe-Demoerat.) 
“Mist’ John, I done come ter see ef yer 
cayn’t give the old nigger a ole w’ite shut 
yer done got fro wearln’,” said Uncle 
'Thuselah, a well-known old negro of this 
vicinity, a day or two ago to the writer, 
who told him that he thought he might find 
him a shirt. 
"Thankee, sail! I knowed you was the 
one ter come tor. I tells yer, I wants that 
shut for mighty ’ticklar puppus.” Here the 
old darkey fell to chuckling, till it seemed 
that his life was in jeopardy. 
“W hat occasion?” was asked him, when 
he felt his head all over after the fashion of 
negroes when embarrassed, but all tho 
while grinning broadly, and looking about 
with a sheepish delight. 
“Well, sal),” he said at last, "I deelar hit 
do mon’ kill dis ole nigger tor think ’bout 
hit, but sho you live, honey, Unc' ’Thuselali 
gwine git married tom orrow .” 
"Get married I Why, you old idiot, you 
must be 80 at least?” 
"Humph!” returned the old man not in 
the least offended. "Unc* ’Thuselah older’n 
dat.” 
“Well, how old arc you?” he was asked. 
"I don’ know' ’zactly, Mist’ John, hut I 
was born de night oat Marster George 
Washington was Tooted to be boss. My 
mammy told me dat many a time, an’ she 
’membered hit, ’cause she wanted tor name 
me arter him, hut my daddy put he foot 
dpwn dat he’d larrup her ter death ef she 
didn’ givo mo his name, ’Thuselah.” 
“Then according to that you are 101 years 
old, and a great deal too old to think about 
marrying. 
Were you nevhr married be­ 
fore? 
“ti’lonir, child. I’se bin married too ofen 
ter talk 'bout. Loss see, now. There was a 
yaller gal in Virginny named Betsy: then 
there was Mandy and Phoebe and Becky, 
aqd ’notber named Betsy, a black ’oman 
wif cr game eye. I don’ zactly reekomem- 
ber offhand who w ere nex’, but seems lak 
’twas Suk^y, but hit moughter been June, 
and after her come Lizzie, and then Aum 
Patsy.” 
"W hat became of thorn all?” 
“Law, I don’ know, sail,” with a lapse 
back into his respectful manner. “Pea had 
ter W uk too hard ter run roun’ lookin’ atter 
a p a c k o’ good for nothin’ wimmen.” 
Well, who is to be the fortunate and 10th 
Mrs. Thuselah?” was propounded to him, 
but had to be altered to “Who is it this 
tim e?” 
“Aun’ Catline of she git done here i’nin in 
time, and Aun’ Rachel ef she don’.” 
“W hat on earth do you want to get mar­ 
ried again for? You are much better off as 
you are.” 
“I don’ know ’bout dat, sah I Aun’ CaTine 
make a bean of money washin’ ami Tse 
tired bustlin* ’round fer somepin to eat, and 
Ann’ Rachel she got $20 put away in the 
bank, an’ Mist Jim Blakely give her a 


, . - 
go 
A uh’ CaTine an' tell her take her time ’bout 
clat i’nin, as I done made up my m in’ ITI take 
Aun’ Rachel an’ dat watch, fer hit make me 
feel mighty good ter think ’bout hit.” 


W ants a Yankee W ife. 
Mr. Tennant, brother of the sweet Doro­ 
thy, now Mr. Stanley’s bride, announces 
that this season in Rhode Island had settled 
any lingering convictions he might have 
held in regard to the advantages of inter­ 
national marriage. Furthermore, he said 
that it would require an unbroken combina­ 
tion on tile part of Columbia’s delegates to 
prevent his capturing an American wife. 
There was one thing he would not do, and 
that was to wred one of his own country­ 
women. 
Mr. Tennant observed that only those 
Englishmen who come over here ever fully 
appreciate the solidity, so to speak, of the 
British maiden. She is good aud useful, lie 
says, hut alarmiugly heavy after knowing 
the sprightly girls on this side. 


Withal he is a man of great oratorical 
power. And no preacher in Boston has a 
stronger or better voice, but in the pulpit 
Mr. Horton doesn’t ordinarily use his voice 
to the best advantage. It is occasionally 
lowered suddenly to what might ho called 
a stage whisper, and the effect is not alto­ 
gether pleasant. 
In the pulpit he is a very picturesque 
figure. He wears his hair long, and it is 
brushed over the left side of the head and 
fails back in a graceful mass. His features 
arc thin and well formed. He has a very 
merry twinkle in his blue eyes, and there is 
always a half smile on his lips that ap­ 
parently doesn’t need much encouragement 
lo break out* 
His voice is peculiarly full and strong and 
rich. It is flexible and mellow, and it has 
an altogether ongoing tone. But just as 
one is beginning to be enchanted with its 
musical sound it snaps off and is lowered to 
that key which has been spoken of. 
Mr. Horton wears the conventional black 
gown and a collar of clerical cut in the 
pulpit. His figure Is thin and gives the im ­ 
pression of tallness, but it is rather slight. 
He takes his position at the pulpit desk, and 
never changes it. He stands up straight. 
and doesn’t shift his place from beginning 
to end of the sermon. 
If one could hear Mr. Horton and forget 
timo aud place, It would be easy to believe 
that one was listening to the speech of a 
great tragedian. Ann this, without inti­ 
mating any studied effect on the part of the 
preacher. There is no attem pt at dramatic 
emphasis or startling inflection, but the 
full, rich tones of the voice suggest the 
training of the elocutionist. 
There are 
two delects, however, that interfere with 
the hearer’s complete enjoyment; one Is the 
diminuendo movement that has been re­ 
ferred to, and the other is a certain sudden 
rapidity of speech that sometimes occurs, 
Mr. Horton gesticulates very little. He 
emphasizes things usually by a vigorous 
shake of the head. He ordinarily uses his 
right hand only in gestures. He reads from 
manuscript and adheres pretty closely to 
the text, keeping his left hand on the desk. 
Ho displays great rhetorical refinement, 
and is sometimes given to unusual turns 
and phrases and occasionally uses very long 
words. He spoke yesterday of "intellectual 
obtnsity,” and “infallible ecelesiasticism" 
and "tile solidarity of the human race,” but 
he is usually terse enough. He has a fond­ 
ness for nicety of distinctions, and ho can 
see characteristically striking traits and 
conditions very cleverly. 
“Freedom is independence of charac­ 
ter,” “ Veracity is not (ruth," "Light shows 
things as they are, light dissipates fear; 
light is truth,” "the knowledge which en­ 
lightens,” ai’9 examples of some good things 
that he said in an off-hand way in yester­ 
day’s sermon, 
He never loses himself, rarely gets ex­ 
cited, and rather prefers to reason than to 
exhort. 
The text of yesterday’s sermon was from 
eighth chapter, 32d verse, of the Gospel 
according to St. John: 
“ The truth shall 
make you free." 
Mr. Horton dwelt at length on the practi­ 
cal philosophical value of tho Scriptures, 
and told how the wisdom of Jesus would yet 
solve the deepest social and political prob­ 
lems, and when international comity and 
other universal blessings had been accom­ 
plished they would bt attributed to the dis­ 
semination of the truth contained In the 
gospel. 


REV. P H lfilF S. MOXOM. 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, the well-known 
Baptist preacher, whose church is on the 
corner of Clarendon st. and Commonwealth 
av., is a striking figure in the pulpit. 
He is 
very tall and very broad, aud rather hand­ 
some. He is of distinguished appearance, 
arid the long blacR gown that he wears, the 
big expanse of forehead,the closely trimmed 
mustache 
and whiskers, the thin 
hair 
parted in the middle, and the professional 
eye-glasses heighten the distingue effect. 
He has a very powerful musical voice. It 
is at once soft and strong. 
He speaks forci­ 
bly and to the point, and he has an inex­ 
haustible wealth of historical allusions. He 
handles the dramatic incidents and situa 
tions of the Scriptures as the dramatist 
handles historical persons and things. 
He uses notes in the pulpit, but doesn’t 
follow them very closely and sometimes 
rarely refers to them at all. He uses very, 
few gestures in his sermons as a general 
thing, and these few are very graceful. 
He has a trick of peering down with rather 
a bland expression at his audience through 
the big glasses that he wears, and at all 
times he works his features more or less, 
He remains in one position throughout his 
sermon. His voice has a very pleasant iu- 


flection, and at no time is it harsh, and it is 
used with good effect in pathetic passages. 
He conveys the impression of much learn­ 
ing and of refinement of thought, and he is 
always very lucid and direct. Here and 
there, however, an expression crops out that 
indicates a somewhat limited scope of Intel­ 
lectual sympathy, and he gives one the idea 
that he would make a rather adroit and un­ 
compromising antagonist if he were once 
aroused. 
He conveys also the impression of great 
social polish and much scholarly training 
and association, and his physical appear­ 
ance serves to strengthen thislatteropinion. 
He suggests to one s mind the t nidi lienal 
conception of tho college "don”—learned, a 
trifle quaint, and picturesque, always digni­ 
fied and forceful, but a little bit worn oil 
one side intellectually from much considera­ 
tion of things out of the way and not alto­ 
gether concerned with the immediate con­ 
ditions of life. 
Nevertheless, there istiardly any preacher 
in Boston whom it is a greater pleasure to 
listen to than Rev. Philip $. Moxom. He is 
always original and earnest, and he has 
something to say that doesn’t seem to have 
been said before by anybody else in just that 
way. He possesses in abundant measure 
the qualities essential to a complete oratori­ 
cal equipment, but his positiveness fn cer­ 
tain tilings offends many thoughtful people. 
Ile began last evening the first of a series 
of throe sermons on tile text from Luke, 
22d chapter, 32d verse, being Jesus’ words 
to Simon Peter when He spoke of the 
Apostle's little faith. 
Last evening Mr. Moxom discoursed on the 
personal interest of Christ in men, aud he 
treated the historical characters in the story 
of Christ’s missionary travels with a liveli­ 
ness of a picturesque fancy that would have 
engaged tho attention of oven the most irre­ 
ligious lay m an . 
J e f f r e y . 


DEATH OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 


He W as Thrice President of Andover 


Seminary and 
Once a Pastor 
in 
Boston. 


B a r H a r b o r, Me., Oct. 13.—Prof. Austin 
Phelps of Andover, father of Elizabeth 
Stuart Photos, died after a long sickness, at 
his Bar Harbor cottage, at 2 o’clock this 
morning. The immediate cause of death 
was heart failure. 


Austin Phelps was born in West Brook­ 
field, Mass., Jan. 7, 1820. 
He was descended from a very prominent 
family of Staffordshire, Eng., who settled iu 
Massachusetts with the pioneers of 1630. 
He received his early education in tho 
schools of West Brookfield and Pittsfield, 
and ut I he age of 13 ho entered Hobart Col­ 
lege, Geneva, N. Y. 
From Hobart lie entered the University of 
Pennsyl, ania and graduated in tho class of 
1837. 
His theological education was received at 
New York, New Haven and Andover, Mass. 
Mr. Phelps was ordained pastor of tho 
Pine 
st. 
(near Berkeley st.) church in 
this 
city, 
in 
1842, 
and remained 
at 
its 
head 
until 
1848, 
when 
lie 
was 
appointed professor of sacred 
rhetoric in the Andover Theological Semi­ 
nary, which position he held until 1879, 
when he resigned. 
He was elected president of Andover The­ 
ological Seminary in 1869, and since 1879 
he nos been professor emeritus. 
Prof. Phelps had Liee.n trustee of Welles­ 
ley college, director of the Amerism Educa­ 
tion Society,chaplain of the Senate and also 
of the House of Representatives, and was 
preacher of the “Election Sermon" before 
the government of Massachusetts In 18^1. 
Ile was an honorary member of various 
missionary, oilucational and charitable so­ 
cieties of the Congregational church. 
Prof. 
Phelps’ 
labors 
have 
been 
crowned 
with 
success 
both 
lu 
the pulpit and lecture room. 
Many a minister looks back to his experi­ 
ence in tho classroom under tho tutorship 
of Prof. Phelps irs the most quickening and 
Interesting period of his education. 
Since Prof. Phelps resigned his professor­ 
ship in 1879 he has been engaged in literary 
labors,and the following a re some of Ids most; 
important publications; “The Still Hour,” 
"The New Birth,” "Studies of the Old Tes­ 
tament, "Sabbath Hours,” “Tho Solitude 
of Christ,” "The Theory of Preaching.” 
"Men and Kooks,” “English Style in Public 
Discourse,” “My portfolio’’and l,M>* Study.’’ 
Ho is also the author, with Prof. E A. 
Park, I). D„ and Rev. Dr. Furber, of ^ h e 
Sabbat)I Hymn Book” and “Hymns and 
Choirs.’’ 
He has n.'so published various sermons 
ami addresses. 
Prof. Phelps’ home is in Andover, and his 
friends iu the vicinity are numerous and 
true. 
__ _______ ________ 


SW EAR WORDS 
FOR 
DOLLARS 


Novel Scheme for Getting a Bride a 
Present. 
Frank Yerbeck, the well-known sketch 
artist, has a dry, quaint, crackling wit of 
genuine Hoosier quality. He has a habit of 
stopping his friends on the street and salut­ 
ing them with a phraso such us; 
"Oh, by the way, Jones, did you hear that 
little story about the typewriter?” 
"No, W hat is it?” says Jones. 
“Well, I don’t know that it is worth much 
—look out for that truck I—but there was a 
young ami pretty typewriter employed in 
a downtown establishment where a number 
of young men were also at work. 
She 
noticed, Tor she was a Sunday school girl, 
that tho boys had a bad habit of swearing 
whoa vexed. 
“So, in tho interests of good morals, she 
started a swearing chih. 
Every time a 
swear-word was uttered the wicked man 
agreed to put one cent in a box hung on tile 
wal I. 
“The plan worked all right for two weeks, 
and then a good-looking chap came along 
and married her. Naturally enough the 
boys wanted to make hor a wedding pres­ 
ent. They took down the swear box and 
found only 48 cents in it. For two days 
they hunted around town looking for a 
present which could be bought for that sum, 
and at last settled on a silver button hook, 
the price of which was $1.25. 
“As they wanted to pay for the present 
out of the swear box, they were somewhat 
puzzled how to consistently raise the ante 
to the required sum, when a happy idea 
occurred to <me of them. 
"He whispered it to tho eight constituting 
the gang and they all solemnly ranged 
themselves in front of the showcase, and in 
less than one minute swore up to the re­ 
quired sum.” 


PIO N E ER IN EDGE TOOLS. 


Patriotic Hugh Orr of Bridgewater W as 
the Man. 
There had been some progress in the col­ 
onies since 1731 in the secondary manufac­ 
ture of their native iron. The chief brunch 
of this industry wus the conversion of bare 
into nail-rods at the "slitting mills,” as they 
were called. 
These nail - rods were dovetailed into 
many sorts of 
domestic 
manufactures. 
Small nails, indeed, could be imported 
cheaper than they could be made by hand! 
but ordinary nails and spikes were the com­ 
mon off work of blacksmiths. 
Old diaries show many days spent in 
canmaking. Farmers, too, would employ 
their winter evenings in shaping rods into 
nails by the fireside. To supply the nail- 
rods there were, in 1650, two slitting mills 
in Middleton), one to Hanover, one in Mil­ 
ton, and Massachusetts had one plating 
forgo with a tilt hammer and one steel 
furnace. 
With the tilt hammer Iron bars would be 
worked into anchors and various forgings 
needed in shipbuilding. This was one of 
the industries which tim British manufac­ 
turers were determined to destroy, and tile 
act of 1750 prohibited the erection of slit­ 
ting mills in the cronies. 
The most conspicuous American iron 
worker in tho 18th century was Hugh Orr 
of Bridgeport. He was the pioneer In the 
fabrication of edge tools. He introduced the 
trip hammer, and the manufacture of 
scythes and axes followed. 
In the year 1748 he made 500 stand of 
arms for the province. It la worth remem­ 
bering that Orr was very serviceable to the 
colonists by casting and boring cannon dur­ 
ing the revolution. 


Young Hayseed at a City Hotel. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
One of the clerks'of tile Sherman House: 
The young fellow who comes to the city and 
stops at the hotel is not always the hayseed 
that some folks take him to be, but some of 
his ways are amusing. 
Not long ago one of these young men 
came in and stopped over with us all nig h t 
Having inadegouie inquiries about the room, 
as to now high up it was, and whether I 
thought there was any danger of a fire, he 
handed me an envelope containing some 
money, Then he took off his watch and a 
couple of rings. I took his valuables and 
put thorn away, and sent him to his room in 
care of a bell boy. 
In about 30 minutes he pushed the but­ 
ton. I yelled “Front,” and the boy went on 
the run. Pretty soon he came back with 
a couple of collar buttons, and they 
were nice ones. 
The boy said that the 
roomer wanted them put with his other 
valuables. 
I out the a away. In a few minutes the 
roomer hit the button again, and again I 


yelled "Front!” Away went the bell boy, 
and in due time he returned with the infor­ 
mation that the roomer said ho had a dia­ 
mond shirt stud which he couldn’t get out, 
and wanted to know if he could send his 
shirt down and have that locked up, 
I went up to his room and told him I 
would be personally responsible for that, 
and he went to bed. But he was down next 
morning lieforo I went off watch, and I’ll 
bet, judging from his looks, that he didn’t 
sleep a wink. 


DANIEL W EBSTER’S JOKE. 


How He Propoaed to Stop Interest on 
Old W ine. 
"Dropping in to see a friend of mine one 
rainy afternoon, years ago,” said a noted 
hotel man, "I found a group of four sitting 
in the office, composed of Daniel Webster, a 
Mr. Jones, my friend and his brother, After 
receiving a very cordial greeting and a kind 
Invitation to a quiet smoke, and a chat about 
old times, I settled down for a few hours of 
old-time indulgence. 
"As my broker friend'* throat became a 
little busky, it made him remember some­ 
thing long forgotten, and, turning to his 
brother, he said: ‘I guess, Tem, ITI go up 
stairs and get a bottle of wine from that 
case I brought from France over 20 years 


^ B y way of explanation to us, he told of 
buying a ease o f wine in France, to he used 
at a reception to lie given him on his return 
homo, but. he found death had visited his 
family while on his way, and the wine was 
never used. 
“ ‘Here Reuben,’ he called to his clerk, 
'while I am gone up stairs you Agger up 
how much that wine stands me today, cost­ 
ing $2.50 a bottle SO years ago, and De sure 
you get the interest to a cent. 
"Well, the interest did amount to con­ 
siderable on the whole case. and a happy 
thought seemed to strike Webster, tis a 
large grin spread over his face; but ho soon 
became very solemn again. 
"In a few minutes the bottle stood empty, 
and such wine I never shall have the pleas­ 
ure of tasting again. 
"As we were making preparations to leave 
Webster turned ami said to my friend: 
’George, I have thought of a plan whereby 
you can make some money.* 
“ How’ is that?' eagerly inquired Mr. I). 
" ‘Supposing we stop the interest on an­ 
other bottle of that 20-year-old w ine,'ex­ 
claimed Webster with a sparkle in his great 
eyes.” 


THE POETESS OF PASSION. 


The latest portrait of Elhi Wheeler-Wilcox. 


GAVE THEM BACK. 


How George R eturned 
the 
Presents 
Given Him by Katie. 
CChicago Tribune.} 
They had quarrelled,and the nigh-spirited 
girl said, aa she handed him a small pack­ 
age : 
"There, Mr. Ferguson, are tho presents 
you have given me. Now that all is over 
between us. sir, there should be no re­ 
minders of the foolish past.” 
"You are right, Miss Keeler,” he said, 
humbly, “and I suppose I must return the 
gifts you have presented mo.” 
"I never gavo you anything, sir, that I 
remember.” 
"Indeed you did.” 
"Sir, I " 
“Miss Keester-Katie!” lie exclaimed, with 
something that sounded like a sob, “I value 
them beyond everything else in this world! 
It will break my heart to return them, but 
there is nothing loft for me to do.” 
"Will you kindly tell me, sir, what tiling* 
you speak of?” 
"I am speaking, Katie, of the kisses you 
have given hie! They are not mine now. It 
is ray duty to restore them. 
Forgive me, 
darling, but I cannot go away without—” 
"Oh. George!7’ 


When the clock struck ii, about three 
hours later, George was still returning them. 


EVERY MAN HIS OW N TAILOR. 


Some Advantages of the Costume W orn 
• 
by the Natives of India. 
[Times of India.) 
The national costume of the people of 
India lins lieeu much praised for its sim­ 
plicity, lightness and adaptability to tile 
climate of Hie country. 
The saree, the 
dhotur and the turban are capable of being 
manufactured in various tints and colors, 
and of being folded and displayed on the 
person in various ways. 
The turban possesses the greatest adapt­ 
ability to the taste of individuals, and we 
find that this taste has been exercised by 
the people to distinguish tho sect of the 
wearer, and iii some oases tho priests. 
But 
the ingenuity that has been exercised in tile 
form and color of the chief articles of dress 
of the people of this country is not the in­ 
genuity of the tailor, but the ingenuity of a 
people happily ignorant of the tailor’s art. 
They are worn by the people exactly as 
they pass from tile weaving looms, hence 
when presents of cloth are made in families 
—and the custom of making such presents 
is general—those are described as 
cloths.” 
A bride and bridegroom receiving a pres­ 
ent of cloth at a wedding cero mony are at 
once dressed in complete suits of "cloth.” 
Saree*, dhoturs and turbans are simply 
cloths of various lengths, especially the tur­ 
bans, and it is not at all neeessary that the 
wearer of the cloth and the cloth itself 
should bo of any relative size, for these 
cloths fit anybody or anybody fits the gar­ 
ment. 
The chief idea which appears to run 
through the Indian national costume is 
how to make nature do all the tailoring. 
Tailor-made clothing has been introduced 
into India since the importation of needles 
and thread; but tho saree, though made 
^righter by gay colors, sri 11 retains its dis­ 
tinction as a garment that requires no tail­ 
oring to fit it to the female form. 
Throughout the villages of India soap is 
regarded as a natural 
curiosity, and is 
never kent in stock by the village shop- 
keener. It is. however, finding a place rn 
the large towns in the shops of grocery deal­ 
ers, who do a retail business in eau de 
cologne, but the consumption is by no 
means considerable. 
The total consumption of soap in this 
country does not exceed 100,000 hundred 
weight per annum, or one hundred weight 
among 2600 persons. 


A Story from Ammergau. 
[Pall M all Gazelle.] 
An Irish priest at Ammergau told the fol­ 
lowing story of his bishop: His lordship and 
a chaplain came to see the Passion Play. 
They would fain have had a room each, but 
this was not possible. 
They knelt down 
separately to say their prayers by their little 
cots, and presently it crossed the mind of 
the chaplain that it would net be well to 
make his orisons shorter than the bishop’s. 
aud he glanced over his shoulder to see if 
his lordship was about to make an end. 
The bishop, presumably anxious not to 
scandalize his chaplain by the shortness of 
hisprayers, also glanced over his shoulder 
and waited. The process was repeated sev­ 
eral times. Both suppliants were very tired, 
and in timd both fell asleep. 
They were found in tile morning on their 
knees still and sleeping. 


Ada Rehan’s Age. 
Ada Rehan is barely on the right side of 
40, and her abundant wavy, light brown 
hair is plentifully streaked with gray, 
which she A os not attempt to conceal, nor 
does she w eir a suspicious little blush and 
bloom on her clearly pale cheeks and 
smooth, w-ll-cut lips. Her blue-gray eyes 
are as ob ar and bright as a girl’*, and, 
though the stage lights throw strong shad­ 
ows in ber face, there are in reality but few 
lines to mar the handsome contours of chin 
and cheek. 


MRS. GRANT’S DREAM. 


Vision in Which She Beheld 


the Future. 


How the Glory of the Great Com­ 


mander Was Foreshadowed. 


Her Marriage and the Fulfilment of 


the Prophecy. 


N a beautiful house 
on 68th st., in New 
York, surrounded by 
comfort and luxury, 
tile centre of a large 
circle of friends, Mrs, 
Julia Dent G rant is 
passing the declining 
years of her life. She 
has sufficient mean* 
to provide for herself 
munificently and en­ 
able her to entertain 
her friends, and often large companies of 
the public, as becomes the wife of the fore­ 
most captain of the age. 
Every Thursday is set apart for the recep­ 
tion of those who wish to call upon her. and 
it is said that certain persons, among whom 
is Gen. Sherman, visit her every week when 
she is in the city. Her Mfe is varied some­ 
what by occasional visits to her children 
who are beyond the sea—Mrs. Sartoris liv­ 
ing in England, and Col. Fred G rant in 
Vienna as minister to Austria—and her son 
Ulysses, who lives on a farm about 40 mile* 
out of New York. 
Mrs. Grant is modest and somewhat shy 
in her nature, and no one would suspect 
from association with her that she was for 
eight years the "first la* I yin the land;” that 
later, in company with Gen. Grant, she 
visited every great city in the Union, and 
received attentions such as a queen m ight 
envy; and then made the jeu racy around 
the globe, aud was the guest of aH the courts 
of Europe and Asia. 
Home time after the death of Gen. Grant, 
a clergyman, 
Himself an Old Soldier, 
was present at a large reception of members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, given 
by Mrs, Grant, and formed ber acquainv 
ance. 
Matters relating to the Grana Army called 
him to visit her several time* afterwards, 
until he became sufficiently acquainted for 
lier to lay aside, somewhat, her natural re­ 
serve ana speak more freely of herself and 
her illustrious husband than she otherwise 
would. The clergyman related the follow­ 
ing incident of one of his visits: 
On the last occasion that I visited her 
house, I ventured to speak of the tender re­ 
gard with which the old soldiers remem­ 
bered lier husband, when she told of her 
earnest love for Hip members of the Grand 
Army and the lifelong afb *tion with which 
the general regarded his old comrades. 
“She proceeded to speak of the great 
friendship of the people of the South for 
lam. saying that just before the m eeting of 
the national Republican convention, during 
(leu. Grant’s second term as president, the 
general used to bring her a large number of 
letters daily from prominent men in the 
.South, pleading with him to allow his name 
to go before tho convention for a third 
term. 
"This led her to relate the following re­ 
markable circumstance, which, so far aa I 
know, lias not before been made public. It 
is bo interesting that I think it ought to be 
known by tim whole nation. Her story was 
as follows: 
" ‘My early home was in the South in St. 
Louis, which was a 
Min.ill c ity a t T h a t T im e. 
it having attained to its position as one of 
the great cities of the Union in later years. 
New Orleans was the great commercial 
metropolis of the South, and with the young 
people of my acouainiance a visit to Now 
Orleans was the great event of a lifetime. 
" ‘When one o f our circle was so fortunate 
as to be able to spend a few days there he 
was the envy of us all. My people, being 
somewhat extensively engaged In business, 
made a journey to New Orleans nearly 
every year, and ic wa* the greatest desire I 
had to visit that city, I turned it over in 
my mind and became quite absorbed with 
the wish to make the visit. 
" ‘Onenight I had a dream. In my dream 
I seemed to be in the city of New Orleans, 
and tho people came out in masses to dom e 
honor. I was invited t<> dine with all the 
leading persons of the city, and feted until 
it seemed that the whole city had turned 
out to do me honor. 
The populace brought 
great rolls of carpeting and spread it on the 
walks, and the enthusiasm was as great as 
though a queen was receiving the realty of 
her subjects. 
‘But all the time it seemed to me that 
while all this was in my honor, and I was 
permitted to receive the honors as if no ono 
cise scared them, yet another was present, 
aud his presence was the real occasion of 
the enthusiastic reception that was tendered 
us. 
" 'I married Gen. Grant, and the fortune* 
of war placed him where his kindness of 
heart enabled him to place the South, as 
they thought, under 
Tile Most I-ast lug Obligations, 
and they never seemed to tire of expressing 
their gratitude. 
“ ‘After the general retired from the pres­ 
idency, as you know, we made a tour of the 
South. When we visited New Orleans my 
girlhood dream all came true. The entire 
populace of Now Orleans turned out to do 
us honor. They unrolled great rolls of car­ 
pet on the walks as though tile flagstones 
w ere not good enough for us to wal k < >n. 
" ‘We were the guests of tho leading men, 
and of the city itself, and were feted by 
everybody, as though every one was trying 
to outdo the other. Never did any parson 
receive a greater ovation, and I could not 
help feeling that it all came from the gener­ 
ous hearts of the people, aa a token ox their 
appreciation of the general’s kindness to 
Gen. Lee and his army.' 
“In the relation of the story, every point 
of which i» as related by Mrs. Grant, there 
was no evidence of pride or elation, but 
simply a manner that showed how- aho 
dwells on the memory of her illustrious 
hush mad, and what an inexpressible privi­ 
lege it was to have been his lifelong com­ 
panion. 
"Mrs. Grant belongs to the American peo­ 
ple; whatever concerns her concerns them 
also, and this simple story, which has nut 
been told before, will possess an inter­ 
est that nothing of romance could ever 
awaken.” ______ ____ 
_____ 


A MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 


Old Mammy Daniel* W a* W illing to Go 
to Prison to Save H er D aughter. 
[Chicago Times.] 
The officials at the Armory police station 
received a genuine surprise a day or two 
ago. They have long been accustomed to 
the sight of a prisoner brought in by the big 
hand of a police officer an<4 occasionally 
have seen an offender surrender himself at 
the station, he knowing that the police 
were looking for him, but never until then 
did a person give himself up to expiate the 
crime of another. 
It was an elderly colored woman of gener­ 
ous proportion*, hhe sought out Desk Sergt. 
Murphy, and began as follows: 
"I done give myself up to ye, cap’n, an’ I 
wants to be locked up.” 
"W hat have you been doing?” queried the 
sergeant in amazement. 
"Me? G’way chile. I ain’t done nuthiu’ 
myself. Why. Use lived in Chicago for 27 
yeahs, and not nobody kin say a word 
agin’ me. 
But my daughter has doue 
wrong, cap’n. and dey’s a-lookin’ for lier, 
and I jest tell you dat I’m willin’ to be 
locked up for lier sake. She’s young yet, 
cap’n,ana’s got a little chile, and she rn usa t 
be locked up. Her ole mudder*!! stun’ her 
punishment, cap’n, aud I’ll be locked up in 
hor place.” 
The sergeant endeavored to explain to the 
old lady that her imprisonment for another’s 
misdeeds was impossible, but without suc­ 
cess. She insisted on being takeu aown 
stairs, and was mortally offended at a re- 
fusal to receive lier as a prisoner. 
Her name is Elizabeth Daniels, and she 
lives on Clark st., near the viaduct. A war- 
rant is said to be out for the arrest of her 
daughter in a small case of disorderly con­ 
duct. 


Further Argument Useless. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
"Answer me, Clara," pleaded the young 
Washington man. 
“I can bear the sus­ 
pense no longer.” 
"I cannot ans wer you as you wish. Mr. 
Jaystreet, ' said the senator’s 
daughter. 
with a look of gentle pity’ in her lovely 
dark eyes. 
‘On this question or mast 
rugea J - I am already paired with Mr. Ray- 
street. 
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TOM’S FIR ST MONEY. 


® e w Little Toddlekins was tile Means of 
Pane's Coming Home. 


NR is witness when 
you domes to eom- 
parin’, Mrs. Forbes.” 
said Rate Finn, with 
her muscular arms 
akimbo and braced on 
her comfortable hip*. 
"And he that clean,” 
she continued, "when 
his mother set him 
out so fresh in front 
of her in the mornin'. 
Says she—(I beard hor 
myself, fur I 
was gatherin’ 
up 
the 
week's w ash)-'Mamma’s blossom!’ says 
she. ‘how I wish,’ with a little.curly nimble 


give yer two cents, ’an you bring ’em to 
me, ’an’ I’ll give you one I” 
This had to be carefully said over again 
until, prompted by the newsboy, Tom’s 
white petticoats flew after a gentleman 
Coming down the steps of a dwelling-house 
half way along the block. 
‘‘Mornin’ Globe, 'oount the scushon,” 
piped Tom, as he had been told. 
"Bless my eyes, lf it isn't a baby! Why, 
it's little Tom Blakel” W ith which excla­ 
mation the man accosted tossed Tom up in 
the air, setting him down with a very 
scratchy kiss on his soft face. 
Somewhat ruffled as to his new dignity, 
Tom once more stuck up the paper with his 
parrot cry, "Mornih’ Globe, 
'count the 
seuslion! 
, 
, 
"Yos. to be sure! and a 5-cent pit'oe was 
deposited iii the fat hand, as tho customer 
asked in an amused way, 
W here did you 
find this Globe, Tom?” 
‘MJov’s paper. I earn money for poor papa 


“SOW ! NOW! MAMMA,” 
HE CBIE1). 


lUbut her red lips, ‘that only papa could see 
his baby no w r 
“ ‘Where fa papa?’ says the baby, with his 
blue eyes like atari* for their shining. 
“ ‘Oh* very far.!’ said his mother. 
“ ’Why don’t he come and see little Tom? 
said the baby again. 
“ ‘Because papa has no money to travel so 
far, and he works very hard to buy Tom Ids 
pretty white dress and to feed me and to 
p a y Kate her wages, and Tom must hurry 
and grow and earn money himself so papa 
can come home to us.’ 
“ ‘I will,’” say# Tom, and his mamma 
kissed him and gave his dress a pull 
whore it stuck out too stiff, and that’s tho 
last wa seo ©f Master Tom till he came iii 
with his big, bright eyes so excited he could 
hardly tell a word. But, oh, the smutty face 


" m a m m a ’s b l o s s o m .” 


come home and see baby boy! 
Tins was a 
long speech for Tom, and without more ado 
he scut tercel back to his dirty friend with­ 
out heeding further questions. 
T hom as Manning, who was Farris Blake s 
dearest friend, and for whom this little lorn 
Blake had been named, looked after the 
child an instant with a puzzled expression. 
andthen turn od togo to catch his 
car for 
State st. 
, 
, 
I Tom repeated hts experiment with such 
success that lie soon disposed of the three 
remaining G l o b e s in the newsboy s bands, 
not one of Ids customers offering less than 
"a five centres,” so that Tom’s share, hon­ 
estly paid by his employer, was IO cents, 
which was carefully stowed in tho pocket 
which Mrs. Blake had fondly provided for 
her p et 
. 
Around another corner nearer his home a 
coal wagon was just driving away, and the 
burlv driver as he climbed into his seat 
smiled at the boy, with his blue-banded 
sailor hat set well back on his yellow curls 
who was watching him. 
“There’s a job for you. young man. shov­ 
elling coal! Five cents a shovelful! Go in 
Buster!” 
Tom looked after the good-natured man. 
Then he dimly grasped that he had been 
told to earn five cents. More money ! Oh,: 
how oic", and be had a little shovel in the 
area closet at homo that he carried away in 
the summer when mamma took him to 
Nahant for a long, bright day. If n« only 
had it now. 
, , 
Away dew Tom hack around the corner 
and into the basement of his house. No­ 
body heard or saw him, and out he came in 
a hurry, as though he was al raid the coal 
heal) would melt away. But when he got 
back a fat woman in a big ,calico apron was 
standing beside the coal with a small bftsket 
in hor hand. She set this down and began 
to pick up pieces with her hands and throw 
them into the basket. 
Tom set his little shovel into the small 
coal on the edge and soon filled it without 
much trouble. 
. 
■ 
............... 
"Well, little man, you do beat all! 
said 
the woman, looking at him admiringly, 
'Do you want to earn Nome pennies? 
Didn’t he! Wasn’t that what he brought 
his shovel for! But while Tom was trying 
to straighten out lier meaning the woman 
said, "I ll give you a penny, little boy, for 


and the pot-black dress on him! I thought 
Mrs. Blake would faint at the sight-. 
“It wasn’t altogether Tom’s being so dirty, 
Mrs. Forbes, but we’d never laid eyes on 
him for hours, when there he come a 
runuiu’ in, as happy as a king.” 
The next morning Mrs. Blake ran in 
'Broilingly to tell me all about it. 
So far as Rate had heard, the parting 
see ne. when Tom was dressed for the day, 
had been faithfully recounted. 
No one 
seems to have taken into account, however, 
the keen intelligence of baby Tom, nor the 
impression likely to be made upon his af­ 
fectionate heart by the knowledge that papa 
could not m ine to see his baby for lack of 
money. Money to Tom meant the pennies 
which were often pressed into his tiny fists 
by departing guests, or that inexhaustible 
fund which he was wont to call “a five- 
centaes.” 
“Poor papa!” Yes, that is what mamma 
had said, and the phrase turned itself over 
and over under his curly crown. W hat 
big, protecting giant that faraway papa 
seemed. Little Tom could feel now the 
grip of his great soft hands, as he swung his 
boy to bis shoulder in their walks together, 
when Tosa’s abort legs grew tired. 
But his legs fiidn’t feel tired now, only he 
wished they would grow' o little faster. Tom 
sat down on a convenient doorstep at this 
point, and drawing up hie short, white pet 
tlcoats examined gravely his legs to see if 
they showed any signs of growing. 
"Hurry and grow to earn money himself. 
This, too, mamma had said. If legs wouldn’t 
grow, Tom could see no way to hurry them, 
and with a discouragement that he could 
pot understand, but which weighed upon 
his baby heart with a sudden sense of re­ 
sponsibility for his darling papa’s prolonged 
absence, Tom puckered up his face to cry. 
Before a single sound came forth, however, 
Tom’s attention was arrested by around 
brown, dirty face thrust into his, and the 
{greeting: “W hat yer goin* to yowl fur?” 
“W ant togw oi” said Tom, promptly. 
“W hat fer?” asked the bigger boy. who 
held two or three newspapers under one 
v i n 
“W ant to earn money,” again answered 
the baby, who had quite forgotten to cry, 
maid had unpuckered his face. 
“W hit fer?” once more, from dirty face. 
"So poor papa tan turn home I” There was 
to suspicion of another pucker about the 
itoouth, promptly checked by the next ques­ 
tion: “W hat’s the use 'er waitin’? 
Earn 
lo u ie now I” 
“I a in t grew!” Bald Tom, as if that set- 
'fled it. 
“She, never mind. W hat’* yer name?” 
“Tom W aters Blake.’1 
“Good ’Duff! Tell yer what, “Tom,’ here’s 
ftwo papers. When you see a cove cornin’ 
ijest shove these in bis face an* holler: 
Pidoium’ Glow*, ’cou^i the ’scution1 
He’ll 


Little Tom did not know that he had more 
than earned the 5 cents upon which his 
heart wa# set, and he began to look upon 
tile fat woman as a kind of ogress, When 
she came out for the third, while every bone 
in hi# ared little body protested against 
more work. 
j 
, 
. 
Just then a red-faced man came along in 
agreat burry, and almost fell over lo in as 
he said: Well, Malviny, Vt dinner readyv 
“Soon’s I get some more coal, Bill, an­ 
swered the woman. 
, 
. 
“Whoso been a gettin* it?” asked the 
man. 
“This little fellow," said Malviny. 
"Well, upon my word, what won t women 
do?” said tho big man. “You d ought to be 
ashamed O’ yourself! That baby! 
"I’m a payin’ him,” retorted tho woman, 
half sulkily; "he’s as strong and proud as a 
10-year-ola. 
. „ , 
"How much have you earned, little one7 
said the man as Malviny went Indoors. 
"Five conines,” answered Tom. 
but I 
wa,.* my dinner most, and my band hurts, 
too I” 
Stooping to examine tho stroll, dirty palm, 
the big man discovered two things—a blis­ 
ter which proved that Tom must have done 
his work bravely with such a sore hand, for 
the spot was quite raw, and a tiny gold ring 
that showed he was somebody's darling. 
Taking a silver quarter from his trouser# 
pocket, the man gravely covered the blister, 
saying: “That will cure you, and now 
where do you live?” 
, . , 
As Tom Knew qui*1 well, the man, think­ 
ing it discreet not to show' himself upon the 
scene when Tom told of shovelling coal for 
bis wife. led the young man to the corner 
and watched him turn toward home safely. 
As for Tom he forgot everything hut the 
big, big money, 
Tie dashed in before 
mamma and Rate in the wildest excite­ 
ment: 
. , 
"Now, now, mamma!” he cried. t I oor 
papa can corno home and Tom didn t have 
tojgrow. See!” 
bi one smutty hand he held up the 
shining coal money, and struggled with the 
other to got at the two five centres in the 
little pocket. 
Mamma heard his story with tear-wet 
eyes when dinner and bath and a long nap 
had restored her boy to a semblance of him­ 
self, and thought how “poor papa s 
heart 
would ache with love when she should 
write to him of little Tom’s plucky, though 
vain, effort lo hasten his return. 
It was not so vain, however, as my neigh­ 
bor believed; for Mr. Thomas Manning was 
set to thinking by Tom’s baby words, and lie 
wondered what put such an idea into the 
child’s head. He thought of his own baby 
girl, and how hard it would be to stay away 
from her as his friend Farris did from his 
wife and Tom. He would call around and 
inquire after Farris on his way homo from 
business. He couldn’t that day because his 
partner was going South, but the next. find­ 
ing it still upon his mind, he stopped, and 
then Tom’s adventures were told and Mr. 
Manning went home to write a letter him­ 
self to 
pool papa.” There was no senti­ 
ment in tins letter, however. It said: 
‘‘D rab B la s#—My old partner, Stedman, na* 
givMi up And gone to Mexico for hi* lungs. Want * 
man to replace him just your pattern. Don’t say 
you cannot, but come. Yours. 
Tom Maxniho.” 
You see it was all in knowing how. But 
poor papa came home, and had tho happi­ 
ness of watching his plucky Tom all the 
w h ile he grew until he was big enough to 
tell himself some of the thoughts that 
Stirred his baby soul that day when he 
earned his first money. 
Co r a S t u a r t W h e e l e r . 


CHILDREN W H O M AKE STORIES. 


Frances Hodgson 
B urnett W rites of 
H er Own Inspirations. 
All my life I have mode stories, and since 
I was 7 years old I have written them. I 
suppose every one has his own way of look­ 
ing at things. I think a man or woman 
who is an artist sees almost everything as a 
picture. Sunset and sunrise, country and 
town groups, children playing, older people 
at work, all form themselves into pictures 
when an artist looks at them. 
In the same way it happens when I see a 
scene, an incident, a person, I find myself 
quite naturally and without any conscious 
effort looking for the story in it. I don 't 
know how many such stories pass through 
my mind in a day. 
Some of them merely 
flit through like birds across the sky, and 
are forgotten, but there are some that stay, 
or at least leave traces. 
And I was thinking about this a few days 
ago, and calling out of the shadows a num­ 
ber of children—some of whom, though only 
seen for a few moments, have remained 
quite distinct memories to me, and seem 
like little friends I would like to know more 
about. I care for children so much, and am 
sp interested in them, that when I sec a 
siqall or big boy or girl, I feel as if somehow' 
I was part of Glom. and we could perfectly 
understand each other if wo bad time to 
talk. 
It does not matter where or what the chil­ 
dren are, it is all tile same. He may lie a 
tiny newsboy in New York, a little fellow 
with sun-bleached hair I find in the moun­ 
tains of North Corolina, a poor little eager 
man waiting in the mud and drizzling rain 
in a crowded London street, and rushing to 
an open carriage door in hope of being given 
alew coppers; a beautitul little soft-eyed, 
curly‘■Wired beggar in Rome, lingering in 
the sun until I drive out of the courtyard 
of my hotel, that lie rn ay run after me laugh 
mg as he calls out “soldi, signora”—quite 
sure that he is so pretty and coaxing that 
lie need not pretend to look miserable (which 
he is not at all), and that the soldi will 
be til rote n tinkling on the pavement—it is 
the same thing whoever they are. I belong 
to thorn, amt they belong to me. 
The feeling that I understand them, I 
think, exists so strongly because of a little 
girl I once knew ever so many years ago. 
Curiously enough I am not quite fixed in 
my idea of how long ago it was. 
Some­ 
times I think it was a thousand years 
since, and sometimes I think it must 


of recreation. 
Now I 
take 
him from 
one country to another, trying to find the 
enchanted land which will, make him 
well and happy again. 
His beautiful 
bicycle 
follows 
us 
everywhere, 
so it 
may be ready when be is strong enough to 
mount it again, but in these days, when 
he goes out, I w alk beside his bath chair, 
which a man pushes for tis. It is perhaps 
because we are so much together that I 
have thought of the sketches. Ho is always 
amused when I describe to him things and 
people I have seen. And so I shall make 
Ii ufo word pictures of some of the little 
children he has liked to hear of. 


STRANGE MAEL CARRIERS. 


Letter# Carried in Forked Sticks, on 
Ponies or in the Clothing. 
LETTER from South 
Africa! 
T h r o u g h 
what strange hands 
and soenes this letter 
must have gone be­ 
fore 
the 
postman, 
with an assortment 
of missives in the 
mail-bag on his back, 
stepped quickly up to 
my door and handed 
in the mail. 
At the African end 
lives IOO miles from 
employed 
a 
native 
the letter to the sta­ 
tion. This wiry sprinter prepared himself 
by removing all clothing, rubbing his body 
afresh with grease and filling his snuff box. 
He takes no other food but snuff for his 
three days’ journey! if he needs anything 
to eat he can get it from the native huts. 
He placed the letter in the split end of a 
stick to keep it clean, for, if it came in con­ 
tact with the rancid grease on his shining 
body, all the perfumes of Araby would not 
make the mail desirable to receive. 
Thus equipped, these men tun like grey­ 
hounds, with little rest and much tobacco, 
till they finish the trip. While there are no 
roads in Africa the whole country is a net- 


my friend, who 
a 
settlement, 
runner to carry 
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lincoln' iF love. 
distance a horse easily, though on 
thought they would he reckoned slow. 
first 


A team of reindeer can go 70 miles a day. 
The Russian mail routes In tho Arctic are 
e q u ip p e d with reindeer sledges that fairly 
fly over the crisp snow. 
. 
Tho most pleasant memories hang around 
the huge lcatber-sprlnged coaches,on the 
National road. There was one painted a 
lively primrose with Vermillion tracery. It 
had a hoot covered with leather, riveted 
with 20 or more lame copper pennies. 
Small boys used to be divided in admiration 
between the coach and the reckless munifi­ 
c e n c e of using so much money in fastening 
the hoot. To our youthful minds there 
could not be a grander sight than this 
mountain of leather and wood, drawn by 
six horses, moving out with portentous 
rumble for a run to Cumberland. 
Walter H ough. 
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War President’s Youth. 
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Who Seeded a Fortune. 
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dejected by Mary Owens—Wooing: and 


Winning Mary Todd. 


IN THE SULIT END OF THE STICK. 


work of paths between villages, even 
through the jungles and forests that we 
have always believed to be impassable. 
These are tho African “star routes.” 
In India letters are carried in nearly the 
same way, sometimes a numbei being 
placed at the end of a stick. The messen­ 
gers run through jungles infested with 
cobras and man-eating tigers. They carry 
bells, and at night torches. 
How many kinds of vehicles and animals 
are pressed into the mail service! There are 
dog teams and sledges in (he frozen north, 
ana men on snowshoes and skates; there 
are swift Hindoo ox-carts and wagons,queer 
Chinese boats and a wilderness of other 
vehicles. Then elephants, camels, oxen, 
buffaloes, horses, dogs, reindeer, carrier pig­ 
eons, etc., do their part in carrying the mall. 
The g r e a t e s t attempt in the way of mail- 
carrying ever undertaken, perhaps, was our 
"pony express.” or, more properly, the Cen­ 
tral Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express. It ran from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
San Francisco, and a mail was started from 
each end once a week. 
Men mounted on 
fiery black ponies would gallop between 
stations, and throw the mail Rack to the 
next carrier, who was mounted and ready 
to start. In this way 2000 miles were cov­ 
ered in IO days, over the roughest kind of 
country, infested by bandits In Some parts. 
It seems a pity that the pony express met 
with financial failure before even the iron 
horse raced with tho tough little express 
horse across the plains and mountains. 
Think of the endurance of both man and 
horse to gallop OO miles at a stretch; know­ 
ing, too, that there were great probabilities 
of meeting Indians or a robber and being 
ordered to "hold up your hands.” All the 
riders had to be "muck on the shoot” for 
protection’s sake, It was a grand scheme 
of men who were never satisfied with little 
things. 
a Th ore is a pony express in China now, Mr. 
W. Woodville Rockhill tells me. From the 
ualaoe at Pekin to the bounds of the empire 
the Emperor’s carriers gallop, shouting, 
“Way for the R ing’s messengers.” They 
are begrimed with dust, and their cut and 
bleeding faces Often show what perils they 
have encountered. Our pony express had 
relays of men and horses, out the route be­ 
tween Lassa, the capital of Thibet, and 
Pekin, has changes ofhorses but not meu. 
One man must ride night and day the 3000 
miles distance. Despatches have been car­ 
ried in 25 days. 
The man who is to carry the messages 


Pictures from History, Alliteration and 
Curious Blind Rhymes. 


HE following sugges­ 
tions may help young 
people to pass asocial 
evening pleasantly: 
Pictures from his­ 
tory require little or 
no artistic skill on 
the part of the play­ 
ers. Each person is 
f u r n i s h e d with a 
sheet of note paper 
and a pencil. All are 
requested to make a 
sketch of some historical scene, like the 
"Landing of the Pilgrims,” the exile of Rob­ 
inson Crusoe, or the "Boston Tea Party.” 
Each player chooses his own subject, and 
keeps the drawing away from the sight of 
the other artists. The period of history may 
be limited to any nation or century. 
The idea of the game is to endeavor to 
draw, in v ery crude fashion, a sketch that 
shall represent the event chosen. Yet it 
ought to be sufficiently vague to prevent 
the other players from guessing it too 
readily, 
The drawings should be made on the 
upper half of the page. 
When finished 
the sketches are folded from the top out of 
sight, and dropped into a hat or box, and 
well mixed. Then each player selects at 
random one of the papers, guesses what the 
sketch is intended to represent, and writes 
the guess near the bottom of tile page, 
affixing his name thereto. 
Folding the 
paper from the bottom edge over which he 
lias written he passes it along to the player 
on his left, who in turn guesses, writes it 
down, and passes it on to his left-hand 
neighbor. 
W ien all the guesses have been regis­ 
tered tile papers are examined. Each artist 
must tell what his sketch is intended to 
represent. Then the names and what each 
one has guessed must be read. The player 
who has made the largest number of correct 
guesses wins the game. 
Players well skilled in drawing may test 
the excellence of their work by this game, 
and award to tho artist whose picture gains 
the largest number of correct guesses the 
winning prize. 
"Rhyming Buff” is a very amusing game, 
and is played similarly to “Pictures from 
History.” 
The players begin near the top of a fresh 
sheet of paper by writing at tile extreme 
right, of tho page a w ord-say "flight,” thds: 
.................................................................fight 
The papers are all dropped into a box and 
well shaken. Then each draws one at ran­ 
dom. The player who has the word flight 
writes underneath it a word that rhymes 
with it, for instance: 
..................................................... bite. 
The paper is now folded down from the top 
to barely cover what has been written, then 
handed along to the next player, who 
writes underneath the word bite, 
............................................. coxcombs. 
The papers are again dropped into the box, 
well shaken and again drawn. The required 
rhyme for coxcombs is a difficulty, but the 
player ventures 
........................................ . 
o r roams 
Then the papers are again folded over what 
has been written, and so on, until the Dag 
is filled. The folded slips are now droppe 
into the box again. Each player takes out 
one, unfolds a line, which is, of course, at 
the bottom of the page, and writes (taking 
the words which have been mentioned, but 
are really tho last to be unfolded) the line 
for which "ox roams” furnishes the last 
words: 
Yoked to an applecart the fa t ox roams. 
This line is folded out of sight by turning 
(lie paper up from the bottom outlie page 


[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
In his exquisite essay on "Love," Emerson 
asks, "W hat do we wish to know of any 
worthy person so much as how lie has sped 
iii the history of this sentiment?” The idea 
applies with surpassing force to great men 
and their affairs of the heart; for great men, 
in common with small ones, are subject to 
this most interesting and inexplicable pas- 
That foremost of Americans, Abro- 
Lincoln, 
was 
not 
different 
in 
respect 
from 
the 
average 
citi­ 
zen, 
and 
tho 
fact 
that 
the 
re­ 
mains of his first sweetheart, Ann Rut­ 
ledge, have lately been reclaimed from an 
obscure grave aud placed beneath a hand­ 
some monument may fitly serve as a reason 
for recalling those incidents of his career 
which go to show what manner of man he 
in his dealings with the other sex. 


sion. 
ham 
said 


The player 


“ m o r n in ’ globe?” 


every basket you fill. I’m baking, and I ll 
come out and get ’e;n.” 
That was plain enough, and without more 
ado Tom went to work en the second basket 
when the woman brought It out empty. 
(scrape went the little shovel under the 
edges of the coal. Rattle as it fell into the 
low basket. It seemed a long rime before 
she same out for another, and Tom built a 
fort of his own of the coal. Then lie worked 
away filling the third basket, but the coal 
was heavier, and he had to brace his strong 
legs well apart to lift some ofthepieces over 
the side of the basket. The sun was pretty 
hot anyway, and by the fourth basketful 
Tom thought the woman was in an awful 
hurry to come out bo quick, and something 
hurt his left hand inside every time ho 
lifted the shovel. 
Tom began to be hungry, and, putting on 
the little sailor hat. sideways, started toward 
home. 
Then he thought of his five-centses 
and went back to wait. 
When the fat 
woman came oui Tom said, "I gdess I’ll go 
home!” 
He watched her anxiously, and 
saw her red hand drop to her side with a 
half sigh of relief. But instead of putting 
it in her pocket she only took a firm grasp 
on the big apron and brought it up to mop 
off her hot, perspiring face. 
"It takes lots of coal to bake!” she said, 
finally, "and you.aln’tearned five cents vet. 
You’d better seep on a while longer. You 
do fill ’em up beautiful, an’ you not out out 
of dresses!” 
Without waiting for Tom’s reply she set 
the empty basket once more by his side and 
went into the house. Tom’s pride had been 
stirred by her flattery, ana he manfully 
stuck to the tiny shovel, although there 
was a suspicious brightness in Ids blue . 
. . _ _ 
eyes once or twice when the shovel slipped aud lull of all ta® 
and hurt his left hand. ^Two more basket*. [ boys 
oi today have 


not have been more than a week ago. I 
knew lier very, very woll. I lived with her, 
dined with her, slept with lier, and knew 
every tiniest and greatest thought she had. 
I knew what she thought of the grown-up 
people and their ways; I knew what made 
tor lose her little temper, and what made 
her happy. I knew the stories she made up 
for herself about her dolls, and the books 
whose leaves she was so fond of sitting and 
tam ing over and over before she could read 
at all. (There was a queer little flat geogra- 
ihy she adored because it felt so nice to hold 
:!t and to turn the leaves over.) 
But if I do not stop I shall begin to tell 
you stories about lier. and I must not begin 
with her. I must end with her, or edge lier 
in among those more important than she is, 
if I talk about her at all, because her little 
name was Frances Hodgson, and wo all 
know it is not good taste to occupy public 
attention with one’s self. I mention her 
now. because I remember so clearly those 
years when she was a child, and thought 
mid reasoned and dreamed and even suf­ 
fered in lier queer little way, and it is this 
remembering which draws mo so close to 
the children, and makes me believe I know 
what they feel. 
It was some recollection of her that set 
mo thinking the other day about the chil­ 
dren, who, without knowing it, had made 
stories f6r me, and, remembering how she 
delighted in hearing anything like a story, 
which Had really and truly happened, I 
thought perhaps it might be a good idea if I 
made some little sketches of tho real chil­ 
dren who have made me think about them. 
She herself was the most intensely romantic 
little person, and I believe now it must 
have been her hungry searching for ro­ 
mance v hich lod her to continually disturb 
the repose of her sober respectable English 
muses by firing her big eyes upon them 
and saying: 
. 
. 
‘Haven't you a little sister or brother or 
anything you could tell me something 
about? Didn’t something ever happen to 
some of your relations?'’ 
I am sure It was often considered very 
trying to these respectable persons, whose 
chief idea of decorum was that nothing 
should ‘happen’ to them or their tamilies. 1 
remember that more than once they replied 
in an almost scandalized manner. 
"Lor, no, Miss Frances." 
But there was one who was mysteriously 
married to a soldier, who wore a beautiful 
tight scarlet jacket and a tiny round cap, al­ 
ways so much on one side that I never 
knew why it stayed on at all. But that is a 
story in itself, and I must save it. But I re­ 
member what a joy she was. And there was 
another, who was a widow, who had a little 
bov called Johnny; and, though I never 
saw nim or any one who had seen him, he 
was 
the 
subject 
of 
my 
most 
fas­ 
cinating 
conversations 
with 
Sarah, 
though I grieve to say that, being a 
person quito without imagination, the 
most searching cross-examination never 
elicited any anecdote about bim. 
After 
months I only knew that he was 7, aud 
that his hair did not curl. I should have 
been so happy if she could have told me 
something a little interesting about him, 
as he was a real child, and almost anything 
would have been interesting. And the dis­ 
tinct recollection of this fact makes me 
think perhaps my little descriptions of real 
children I have seen in different countries 
mav be interesting to the young ones who 
read the Youths’ Department. Some of 
these memorial I have put into books 
already, some are awaiting their turn to be 
made into heroes and heroines, but in tile 
meantime I think I shall 
make some 
sketches, as artists often do when they are 
preparing to paint a picture. 
I have not the time or the courage to 
paint a real picture now. 
I am travelling 
from one country to another, and all that 
I do depends upon one of the two boys 
whose stories are to me the most impor­ 
tant ones in the world. His story is not 
a very bright one now, though it has al­ 
ways been bright. 
Last year lie was - 
strong, happy creature, enjoying every 
moment of Ins life—swimming bicycling, 
photographing, 
printing, 
hall 
playing 
’ 
interests the lucky 
to fill their hours 


as individuals on the theory that his very 
uncertainty wa# a compliment to them as a 
class. Women know men latter than men 
know themselves. Those who set their caps 
for Lincoln, and had him for a lover by 
turns, did not dream, perhaps, that he 
would ever Im* President: but they saw* more 
of the simplicity and nobility that finally 
made him great and precious than was seen 
by the men who wore constantly aim intl* 
niately associated with him. 
It may have been inevitable—surely it 
was very sorrowful—that such 
a 
man 
should at last, make an unlucky selection 
or a wife. When he first saw Mary lodd 
she was a handsome a n d vivacious young 
woman of 21, a shrewd observer and a 
implant critic, ordinarly Channing, 
but 
al ways at the mercy of a violent temper, 
which easily mastered her better qualities. 
He was somehow irresistibly draw n to lier, 
and she encouraged him until the point of 
engagement was roached. 
Then she began 


A 


CARRIERS OF THE LANDES OF FRANCK. 


puts on a long robe, in the lining of which 
are the despatches. The robe is then tied 
fast and sealed upon the man, and must not 
he taken off. The messenger rarely cats 
anything or sleeps: he drinks a little "but­ 
tered tea” at stoppings and smokes opium. 
This keeps him up till he reaches tho im­ 
perial city, and receives great honors and 
largo sums of money. No private mail is 
carried by these messengers. 
It is a mystery, says Mr. Rockhill, how 
these men gallop over the rough, wild coun­ 
try in Mongolia and Thibet, especially at 
night, since travelling is bad enough by day­ 
light. These mails are carried at any sea­ 
son of the year when there is a necessity. 
The bitter cold of winter is counterbalanced 
by the heat and flooded rivers in summer. 
Before government mails were thought of, 
commercial companies, for their on n con­ 
venience, carried letters on tho most im­ 
portant routes between the cities. 
Com­ 
merce has been the cause of establishing 
many reforms, 
We can scarcely conceive 
how people lived so skut up from the world 
in early days and were satisfied with a mail 
once a month. 
There are picturesque mail-carriers yet. 
In the L andes of France, where the ground 
is marsh’y. mail-carriers mount on high 


The word coxcombs appears, 
writes: 
S till pensive maidens chose fo r mates coxcombs 
The paper is again folded to cover the line 
just written, and the next word, bite, is dis 
closed. The writer ventures. 
’Tis hard with toothless gums this crust to bite. 
The next player unfolds the word flight 
and w rites: 
T ry,flu ffy .fledgeling, try thy wings fo r fig h t. 
The folding and writing goes on until 
the lines are all filled. It is well to join the 
l ines by relative pronouns, conjunctions and 
prepositions, since thus the poem reads 
more smoothly and the incongruity of suc­ 
cessive lines becomes more striking. The 
lines thus far read as follows; 
Try, flu ffy fledgeling, try thy wings fo r flight. 
' Tis hard with toothless gums a crust to bite, 
Since pensive maidens choose fo r mates coxcombs, 
Yoked to an apple cart the wild ox roams, 
Local hits and jokes which the parties all 
understand may make the poems very racy 
and pertinent. 
Alliteration is an alphabet game. Besides 
furnishing a deal of amusement it is notice, 
ably helpful to students of language by en 
larging the vocabulary and fixing well in 
the. mind tho proper definition of terms. It 
is especially helpful to those learning 
foreign language. 
The contest in this game is to write the 
longest story using the same letter for the 
beginning of every word. For instance tak­ 
ing the letter a a story may run on indefi­ 
nitely th u s: 
"So sleepy, soft-hearted, silly, senseless. 
Simon Sal, somnolently 
stupid, seeing 
strange, sad sights successively. Slumber 
sought supremacy. Still successfully Simon 
struggled, seeking something satisfactorily 
suggestive. 
Suddenly 
somebody 
stole 
stealthily, and so on. 
The player who writes tho longest story, 
all other considerations being favorable, 
wins the game. 
Letters much in use, such as a, b, c, s, t, 
etc., in fact alt letters except j, k, q, w, v, x 
and z count one point per word. With j, k, 
q„ etc., each word counts IO. The letter z 
furnishes but three verbs, zigzagged, zoned 
aud zealed, X begins no verb, so it must 
be counted out. 
A misspelled word or an ungrammatically 
arranged sentence loses the player five 
points. 
Each player must read his own pacer. A 
slip in pronunciation or articulation makes 
a loss of three points. 
An umpire who has charge of the dic­ 
tionary settles all disputed points. No one 
may refer to the dictionary or any list of 
words during the writing. The writer who 
fails to properly define any word used must 
also give up five counts. 
Composite drawing is an easy game for 
little people. 
The players draw near the top of the paper 
the head of a person, animal, fish, fowl or 
reptile; then fold tho paper from tho top to 
barely cover the drawing. The papers are 
handed along to the player on the loft. The 
next draws the body of a person, animal, 
fish, fowl or reptile, then folds his work just 
out of sight. Passing tile papers again, 
No. 3 draws legs (two or four). The fourth 
hoots, hoofs or claws, as may be. The un­ 
folding reveals some funny figures. 
In verbal patchwork a list of words se­ 
lected at random is given, Tho players are 
requested to write a story in which all the 
words given are used. 
The shortest and 
best story wins. 
Taking the following list, the story may 
nm something after this fashion: Tadpole, 
artistic, immediately, interesting, esoteric, 
intervention, study, Germany, attention, 
horse ears, abominable. 
"An abominable 
tadpole travelled to Germany in a horsecar. 
He attracted the attention of many interest­ 
ing tourists. In spite of the intervention of 
friends trio moon would shine. 
Imme­ 
diately ho caught the artistic craze, and be­ 
gan to paint and study esoterics.” 
M r s . A . G . L e w is . 


Though never a handsome individual, and 
still less an accomplished one in the nodal 
sense, he seems to have been singularly #us- 
ceptible to feminine charms; and what is 
still more strange, the young ladies appear 
to have manifested a good deal of partiality 
for him, in spite of his homely face and 
awkward behavior. 
There can tie no doubt that he loved Ann 
Rutledge in a sincere and absorbing way, 
and probably she was the only ono of her 
sex that he ever did truly love. He first 
met her at New Salem, IU., where ho wa# 
. boarder in her father’s family, and a 
lerk in one of the village stores. 
Ho 
was then 24, and she 17. All accounts say 
that she was beautiful, having auburn 
hair, blue eves and a fair complexion, and 
her ways were of the winning kind that 
insure popularity. 
Lincoln was not her 
first admirer, however. There was another 
suitor, John McNeil, an enterprising and 
prosperous young merchant, who fell rn 
ove with her and became engaged to lier 
while Lincoln stood bashfully rn the back­ 


o u t a‘fter a time McNeil went to New 
York, and his absence was prolonged until 
it broke the engagement. 
Then Lincoln s 
chanco came, and ne soon gamed the girl s 
consent to marry him. He was poor, he told 
hor, and she must wait until lie could com­ 
plete his law studies. 
She consented to the 
delay, and it proved to be calamitous. 
lier 
lingering regard for McNeil and the sorrow 
attached to it undermined her health, and 
in the course of a few months she died. 
That was 55 years ago, and it speaks well 
for human nature that the sad romance of 
her life and death yet survives, and that 
her ashes arc thought worthy of memorial 
honor. 
. 
, 
The effoct of this blow upon Lincoln wa* 
peculiarly distressing, and thoro is good 
reason to believe that it deepened his natu­ 
ral tendency to melancholy through all his 
future life. For a time he was really on the 
verge of insanity. 
He neglected his busi­ 
ness. avoided his friends, and wandered 
day after day in the woods, alone with his 
awful grief. “On stormy nights.” says his 
old employer who is still living, when the 
wind blew the rain against tile roof, Abe 
would set thai- in the grocery, his elbows on 
ins knees, his face in his hands, an the 
tears runnin through his fingers. I hated to 
see him feel so bad, an' I’d say : ‘Abe, don t 
cry.’ an’ he’d look un an’ say: I can t help 
it, Bill, the rain’s a-fallin on her.’ ” 
His 
condition finally became so alarming that 
his friends sent him away from the town 
and placed him under close watch for sev­ 
eral weeks, until he gained control of him­ 
self. 
, 
, 
The experience was one that left a per­ 
manent weight upon ids heart. He learned 
to conceal it, but not to forget it, Two 
years later he said to a fellow-member of 
the Legislature that, “although be seemed 
to Others to enjoy life rapturously, yet. 
when alone, lie was so overcome by mental 
depression that he never dared to carry a 
pocket knife.” Yes, he certainly loved Ann 
Rutledge. It was the one great passion of a 
strong and noble nature, never to be dupli­ 
cated. Only once in a lifetime docs any 
many thus care for a woman, let the cynics 
say what they may. Hearts do break past 
mending sometimes in this fickle and iron­ 
ical world, and it so happens, alas! that in 
such cases it is tho hest of men who are the 
victims. 
, 
m 
. . 
Lincoln s next adventure of a sentimental 
character was with a Miss Mary Owens, a 
young lady from Kentucky, who was visit­ 
ing lier sister in New Salem. She differed 
from Miss Rutledge iii having an excellent 
education and a wealthy father; but she 
was of a similar type of beauty, though 
larger and more dignified. According to 
lier own story, she never loved him. but ad­ 
mired his sterling qualities and was pleased 
with his devotion. His lack of training was 
his principal drawback in her estimation; 
she could not reconcile herself to the idea of 
marrying a man who, as she expressed it, 
"was so deficient in those little links which 
make up the chain of a woman’s happiness.’’ 
He was anxious to have her for a wife, but 
ho did not hide from lier the fact that he 
was poor. and likely to remain sp. 
"W hatever woman may cast her lot with 
mine.” lie frankly wrote her, "should any 
one ever do so, it is my intention to do 
everything in my power to make her happy 
and contented; and there is nothing that I 
can imagine that would make mo more un- 


to show favor to Stephen 
A. Douglas, and her flirtation went so far 
that Lincoln resolved to write her a letter 
telling hor that he had concluded that he 
did not love her sufficiently to warrant him 
in marrying her. But instead of sending 
the letter, he went, on the advice of a friend, , 
to say to her what he had put in writing, 
When he declared to lier that lie did not 
love her, she burst into tears, and piteously 
wrung her bands. "It was too much for 
me,” Tie said, in reporting tim interview to 
his friend; “ I found the tears trickling 
down my own cheeks, and I caught her in 
my arms and kissed lier. ’ 
His friend 
sneered at bim for his folly, and said that 
lie was now in decency hound to fulfill the 
contract. "W ell,” he slowly answered, 
if 
Flit in again, so be it; it’s done, and I #snall 
abide by it.” 
. 
. 
The time for the marriage was fixed, the 
day came, the guests were assembled, the 
bride was dressed and waiting; but no 
bridegroom appeared. 
An bour passed, 
messengers were sent out, and still Lincoln 
did not come. At last it became evident 
that lie hod purposely remained away. rho 
company dispersed, tne wedding feast re­ 
mained untouched, tile bride was over­ 
whelmed with grief and shame, 
''lie n 
Lincoln's friends found him at daybreak he 
was in a desperate state. He had no excuse 
to offer for bis Cingular conduct except that 
at tile final moment he could not ma ke up 
his mind to marry a woman whom he ma 
not love as a man should love a wife. But 
he had violated his honor in this matter, 
and that was utter misery. He talked of 
suicide, and acted like an insane man. It 
i repetition, from another cause, of 
ha<l occurred to him when Ann Rut- 
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was a 
what I . 
ledge died. 
. „ 
, . , 
He recovered after awhile, but he could 
not get rid of the feeling of guilt and dis­ 
grace. 
His intention had been to do the 
right thing, hut lie realized that in failing 
to keep ids word he had done a monstrous 
wrong. He made no explanation to Miss 
Todd, nor did she ask for any. 
The harm 
was done, and by m utual consent they be­ 
came strangers to each other. 
If what I 
feel,were equally distributed to Hie whole 
human family, 
he wrote to hts partner, 
“there would not be one cheerful face on 
tile earth;” and what the woman must 
have suffered only women are capable of 
comprehending. 
. , 
Tills wtmld have been the last of the m at­ 
ter, but for Hie intervention of another 
woman, Mrs. Francis, who A%a# » warm 
friend of Mary Todd, and whose husband 
was likewise attached to Lincoln. Through 
lier diplomacy tho estranged pair came 
together again, much to their surprise, .and 
a reconciliation was speedily effected. They 
had frequent private meetings rn 
Mrs. 
Francis’ parlor, and at length a second day 
was appointed for the wedding. This time 
there was to be no failure. It was Lincoln s 
opportunity to save ins honor, and he im­ 
proved it, not from choice, but from moral 
necessity. 
____________ _ 


PETER, 
THE 
WONDERFUL. 


A Bull D og W hose Intelligence is W onder- 


ful—W hat K indness and Perseverance 


Can Accom plish. 
Trick dogs are quite common nowadays, 
but the counterpart, or indeed tho equal in 
all respects of the bright English bull ter­ 
rier, whose portrait appears above, probably 
does not live. 
When Peter came into the possession of 
Joseph Almon of Montpelier, Vt., he was a 
4-weeks-old pup, hardly able to crawl about, 
and was purchased because of tile pug­ 
nacious traits of his ancestors. Very early 
in life ho demonstrated such a remarkable 
degree of intelligence and such a readiness 
to acquire all kinds of tricks, that Mr. Al­ 
mon decided to forego his intention ot fit­ 
ting him for a canine John L. .Sullivan and 
devote ids time to teaching him to perforin 
tricks for the amusement of himself and 
friends. 
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Globe and costs yon Nothing. 
If there is Any Magazine, or 
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THE CAMEL EXPRESS OF INDIA. 


stilts and stride across the country a# though 
on sewn-league boots. They are not afraid 
of falling, for they can balance like jug- -------- .— ---- , 
. , 
, . 
glers, and it looks very quaint to se one doff marrying her if he loves her and she nim. 
his cap and hand down a letter to a pretty Even ncn people m aybe good and loved 


Rich W ive# for Ministers. 
[A Clergyman in the Chicago Advance.] 
A friend of mine says that ministers ought 
always to marry rich women. Ho is rather 
a self-indulgent fellow. He emphasized ins 
remark by adding that any minister is a 
fool who does 
not 
marry wealth. 
I 
scoffed at bun and said: "You are alto­ 
gether too material. 
Many women of 
wealth will not marry ministers, and many 
women of wealth ought not to marry minis­ 
ters ; they are not fitted for the position that a 
m inisters wife must nave. Yon look at it 
simply as an exchange of a minister’s social 
position for tim wealth which a woman 
would bring. Such bartering is not honora­ 
ble. It hurt# the minister thus to sell and 
to liny. Of course,” I also said, "if a good 
woman is wealthy her wealth constitutes 
no insurmountable harrier to a minister's 


cap and hand down a letter to a pretty 
damsel. 
The camel express of India is a gorgeous 
affair, with trappings of high color on the 
camel and rider. The camel is a rapid trav­ 
eller. doing sometimes HO miles a day, but 
the jolting is something fearful. It is said 
to shorten the rider’s days. 
. 
Tile light buffalo cart of India is often a 
natty affair. A trained buffalo will make 
as good time as a horse. Any one who has 
chased an agitated stejsr knows that they 


aud loving. 


W anted to be Made W hole. 
[Life.] 
“You must bear in mind at all times, 
brethren, that faith will make you whole,” 
said a speaker at a religious meeting. 
And just then an old sailor, with one arm 
and one leg gone, stood up and said he d 
try some. 


happy than to fail in the effort,” 
He asked lier to think seriously before 
declining, and to give her consent if she 
felt willing to take tile risk and incur the 
hardship which it involved., "My opinion 
is you had better not do it, 
he added, 
more like a lawyer than a lover. 
Miss Owens seems to have been some­ 
what coquettish, and disposed to prolong 
the courtship for vanity’s sake. He contin­ 
ued to visit her, and to write to lier. but 
was unable to get a definite answer from 
her. "I want in all cases .to do right,’ lie 
s a id . in one of his letters to lier. “and most 
particularly so in all cases with women, I 
want at this particular time more than any­ 
thing else, to do right with you; and if I 
knew it would be doing right, as I rather 
suspect it would, to let you alone, I would 
do it.” He was only seeking, lie continued, 
to 
ascertain bel wishes, and he would 
abide by them ; the m atter ot their further 
acquaintance was entirely in lier hands., 
"if it suits you best not to answer tins, 
lie concluded, ‘’farewell—a long life and a 
merry one attend you. But if .you conclude 
to ai rite back speak as plainly as I do. 
There can be no harm or danger in saying 
to me anything you think, just in the man­ 
ner you think it.” Thus he rested his case. 
"Wa# ever woman in this humor wooed?” 
Certainly Miss Man' Owens was not in this 
humor won. She refused a future presi- 
dent, and married instead a man named 
Vineyard. But nearly 40 ■ years afterward, 
in giving her version of the affair, she spoke 
of Lincoln a# "a man with a heart full of 
human kindness and ahead full of common 
sense.” 
It is evident that Lincoln respected and 
admired this handsome daughter of Ken­ 
tucky, but he did not love lier in any valid 
and passionate sense. Her refusal to be his 
wife piqued him, but it did not agonize him. 
He was able to conte nip] ate it philosophic­ 
ally, much as lie might have regarded an 
ordinary professional or political disoppomt- 
ment 
Others have been made fools of by 
the girls,” he wrote to a friend, “but this 
can never with truth be said of me. I most 
emphatically, in tiffs instance, made a fool 
of myself.” . 
,, 
. 
, 
That v a# the talk of a man whose vanity 
had been Avounded, nnd not of one whose 
heart had been lacerated. "I have now 
come to the conclusion,” ho added, ‘never 
again to think of marrying, and for this 
reason: lea n never be satisfied Arith one 
who would be blockheaded enough to have 
me.” He was more interested now in law 
and politics than in tile witehcraft of blue 
oyes and pink lips. His service in the Legis­ 
lature had given him a taste of public life, 
and lie liked it. and began to feel the throb­ 
bing# of ambition for higher honors. 
He removed to Springfield, his personal 
effects consisting of a pair of saddje-liags. 
two or three law books, and a few pieces of 
clothing. The State capital had just been 
located there, and the town was assuming 
airs of social importance. Most of the lean­ 
ing families were from Kentucky, and had 
certain aristocratic proclivities which Arere 
discouraging to a young man ot humble 
birth and ragged fortune, but. Lincoln suc­ 
ceeded, nevertheless, in winning tno.ir rec­ 
ognition anc! esteem. They found it hind 
to lie patient with ins want of culture, but 
they were attracted by Ins intelligence ami 
manliness, and in a short time their doors 
were all opened to bim. 
Tim social gossip f lint bas come dorm to 
us from those days may bepaid to prove 
that Lincoln’s fancy turned lightly from 
one pretty lace to another. Hts, love cpi 
socles rvere frequent, hut not serious, par 
taking of tho nature .of comedies, With a 
mere moisture of emotion, instead pf being 
permeated Avitli tho spirit of tragedy. And 
vet there is no evidence that lie wantonly 
tri Hod with any of the young women to 
whom he gave his preference from time to 
time. He wrote sentimental verses, it is 
trite, which is a sign of inherent sham, the 
experts assure us, and what was much 
worse, lie foolishly published them. But, 
on tile other hand, he was quick to defend a 
iady’s good name, and once accepted a dial 


PETER. THE WONDERFUL. 


leuge to fight a duel rather than betray a 
giddy girl’s responsibility for some offensive 
rhymes about a rival suitor. 
The truth is, most likely, that be paid 
homage to woman in the abstract, and Hie 
gracious objects of his admiration forgave. 
his fluctuating judgments concerning them 


For OA'tr two years he has been spending 
ids leisure time Arith tho dr.g, ahvays using 
the most unvarying firmness and kindness, 
never but once resorting to punishment to 
enforce obedience. As a result of lits labors 
Mr. Almon now has a dog that is able at any 
time and any where to do any or all of tho 
following tricks, which are enumerated in 
Hie order in which they were taught: 
To sir erect at the Avord of command. 
To rollover. 
, 
, 
, 
To drop as if dead when asked what he 
would do if shot. 
, . 
, , - . A .. 
To sit up, then rise on his hind feet, sit 
again and rise up as many times as re­ 
quested without putting fore feet to floor. 
Roll a barrel up an inclined plane with 
iff # fore feet to the dead centre on a see-saw, 
holding it there until tile see-saw tips on the 
opposite end, then hold it down the incline 
on an angle of 2 Va feet in six. 
Roll a barrel back and forth on a board by 
walking on it treadmill style. 
Catch a swiftly-tlirown ball. 
Jump through a 14-inch hoop. 
Take food only from the right hand of ills 
master. 
. 
,, 
.. 
Rise on his hind feet, walk across the 
room, throw his fore paws around the neck 
of his master auk kiss him in ausAyer to the 
question, “W hat do the boys do to the 


To illustrate the way he is whipped Avhen 
naughty, hold the whip in his mouth and 
give hiinsel f quito a castigation. 
Manipulate a see-saw. 
Do his OAvn marketing, going for meat. etc.. 
a distance of half a mile, aud never making 


W ait for ^ barrel to roll down a steep in­ 
cline toAvard him until it just touches ins 
ta il. then jump out of the AA'ay. 
Walk a I :,/4-inch tight rope, 18 feet long, 
stretched some distance from the floor, aud 
carry a short balancing bar in bis mouth. 
Tiffs long list of difficult tricks has not 
boen taught the dog in a minute n o rm a 
week, but the patience exercised by Mr. 
Almon lias been truly remarkable. In the 
outset he made it a point to be sure that tile 
dog knew what was wanted and then made 
him stick to the task until he performed it, 
maintaining an ex'en temper, but unwaver­ 
ing firmness, and never starting on a new 
trick until the last one was thoroughly 
learned. 
, , 
. 
. 
One of tho notable features of tho train­ 
ing of tiffs dog is that all his tricks are per­ 
formed in absolute silence, there being 
none of the yelping and barking that 
detract so much from the enjoyment of the 
usual dog shoAV. “To speak’ is ono of tho 
tricks 
that Mr. Almon has 
studiously 
avoided teaching his dog, and lie never 
bark£ 
. 
, 
The dog has dozens of other self-acquirert 
antics that show an aptness for such tilings 
rarely seen in canines. 
Mr. Almon lias 
been offered large sums of money by show­ 
men for Ids pet, but lias thus far declined 
to sell. The dog is now nearly 4 years old, 
weighs some 50 pounds, and His coat is of 
the glossiest black, only tivo white spots 
breaking the monotony of color, one in the 
centre of hts breast, and tile other just 
beneath his collar. 
Ile is a powerful 
animal, and of pure blood, his ancestors 
being imported. 


A t a Railroad Depot. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
"Has my train gone?” lie asked, as he 
bustled into Hie Wabash depot. 
"I don’t know you, sir,” replied the officer 
on duty. 
“My name is Reames." 
"Ah! W hat train do you own?" 
“None, sir.” 
"tint you inquired for your train.” 
"I incant Hie one I go out on.” 
"Oil, I see. Which one do you go out 
on?” 
“On the l.o5.” 
"W hen?” 
"Hight off.” 
"Oil, no, vail don’t. That train has been 
gone lo minutes. If you will come in bere 
at 3.50 I will see that you go out on one of 
the company’s trains at 4.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Mrs. riiinket and Mi** Erne»tine Halliday fit Chi­ 
cago *hnr«> a tiny flat, at the top of one of the big 
Boulevard Hautwmann house* in Paris, aud Mr*. 
Plunket’* good-looking young brother, Dr. Brake, is 
staying with them to serve aa escort. Miss Halliday 
does not conceal her tender regard for the doctor. 
Imagine her feeling* when she discovers that he is 
more than interested in a beautiful woman known 
as La Belle Zalda, who lives in the Haussmann 
building. 
Mrs. Plunker* flat is at the back of the fourth 
floor, overlooking a narrow street at the back of the 
new Opera House. A broad balcony run* from end 
to end of the suite of rooms, and is divided from the 
balconies of the neighbors on each side by a - high 
wall of zinc. Through an opening in the zinc Drake 
gets his first view of the wftman who was to exert a 
vast influence over his life. 
La Belle Zaida'* beauty is the talk of Paris, nnd 
the mystery that surrounds her has excited the in­ 
tensest curiosity. 
OJ her history, it is known only that she lives at 
M. Bertin's» that she is an expert in palmistry, and 
that seances at which congregate Parisian bloods 
are beld from 0 to l l every evening. 
Drake spoke to her one evening on the balcony 
while she was weeping, the result of harsh treatment 
from Bertin. But she made no reply. 
Who was she? 
What was the relationship between her and the 
■allow, furtive-eyed man who had spoken to her as 
lf she had been a dog? 
Wag it to an ill-used wife, to a dupe, a servant, or 
■ slave that Walter had addressed his incoherent 
words of sympathy? 
At a cafe one night Bertin put himself ontto speak 
to Drake, and in a courteous manner. But Walter 
felt co)d from head to foot, and watched him keenly. 
His civility could be but a blind, assumed to put him 
oft his guard, he felt sure. 
M. Bertin’* right hand was thrust into the breast 
of bls frock-coat. It flashed into Walter’s mind that 
It was a revolver he was holding there, and the 
Englishman held himself ready for a sering, for a 
•truggle. 
Berlin’s invitation. The mysterious beauty. 


[CHAPTER IV.—Continued.] 
It was the mysterious beauty. 
Ho hurried forward two or three steps, his 
passion, which he had supposed dead, flam­ 
ing suddenly up within him to tierce life. 
Then 
he struggled 
with 
himself, aqd 
■topped. No: if he were to yield to his im­ 
pulse. go forward, and offer to work the lift, 
and to stand by her side for only those few 
moments, he Knew that all the work of the 
last IO days would he undone; he would be 
at M. B enin’s mercy. 
So bv a great effort he. turned his back 
upon inclination, and returned to the boule­ 
vard. Then ho noticed for tho first, time a 
fiacre which had been standing outside, and 
which was just driving off. No doubt it 
had brought the young lady back home. 
W alter could not get tho better of the ex­ 
citement into which he had been thrown by 
that one glimse of the girl’s slender figure, 
of the fair head surmounted by alarge 
black hat, of the small black-gloved hand 
on the lift door. 
After a short, sharp walk instead of the 
lazy stroll he had intended, he went back to 
the house, telling himself that he was in no 
mood for sauntering; he wanted a book. 
But down in the depths of his heart he 
knew that it was the neighborhood of the 
beautiful girl which was tempting him. 
He went up in the lift with a fanciful idea in 
bis mind that the perfume of her long gloves 
hung about it; the notion intoxicated him. 
As he sprang out on the fourth floor a sort 
of stupefaction seized him. 
There, pacing the landing in front of the 
outer door of M. Bertin’s flat, was the girl 
herself. 
She did not condescend to turn her head 
as the lift-door slammed to, she did not even 
glance at the impetuous young man who 
was standing in the shadow a few yards 
from her. but continued to pace up and 
down impatiently, pulling the bell from 
time to time, but always without getting it 
answered, 
W alter stood for a few moments like an 
idiot, not wishing, hardly daring to come 
forward. 
He saw what had happened. 
Nobody was at hom e; she had no key; she 
would nave to wait for the return of some­ 
body who had one. 
Walter, as he looked at her, with a loudly 
beating heart, thought he had never seen 
any creature so attractive, so alluring, so 
calculated, in every detail of her pale, 
plaintive beauty, of her simple, daintily 
fresh muslin dress, to fascinate a man to the 
point of enslavement. 
It seemed to him a long time, though in 
fact it jvas only a few seconds, before he 
felt abib to speak with a steady voice. 
Then he came forward and met her face to 
face, at a distance, of a couple of yards. He 
raised his hat. and, glancing at her door, 
addressed her, blushing furiously. 
“I am afraid, madam, that you find your­ 
self locked out. fMay I get a key, and try to 
unlock your door for you?” 
She gave him a faint smile, as she shook 
her head. 
Evidently she did not under­ 
stand the words, though she seemed to 
have some idea of his meaning. The smile, 
the modest flush which came into her pale 
face as he spoke, made her more charming 
than ever to W alter. 
Adventuress? 
He would have staked Ins life she was 
not. 
He rang the bell of his sister’s flat, and 
asked the servant, who opened it, a young 
English girl, to give him some keys. When 
he nail collected some half-dozen he ran 
out on to the landing, and tried them, one 
after the other, in M. Bertin’s lock; while 
the young lady, as silent as ever, but smil­ 
ing prettily, stood watching the burglarious 
attempt. 
Not a key would fit! The lady shrugged 
her pretty shoulders. Walter, for a moment, 
stood 
irresolute. Then, 
blushing 
more 
furiously than ever, be intimated to hor by 
pantomime tl?at he hoped she would con­ 
sent to wait rn his sister’s flat until the 
return of her friends. 
As soon as, by running backwards and 
forwards and making gestures of invitation, 
he had made her understand, he was sur­ 
prised and almost puzzled by the readiness 
w ith which sne accepted the suggestion. 
But he interpreted this willingness in all 
■orts of favorable and flattering ways. 
She 
knew that two ladies lived there; she was 
too young to be anything but daringly in­ 
nocent and indiscreet; she saw that Walter 
was a gentleman, upon whose chivalry she 
could rely. 
Sp’ the infatuated young man told him­ 
self, as the beautiful girl walked like a 
princess through the tiny vestibule, where 
stained glass of the little windows threw 
■oft lights upon her white dress, into the 
■aion beyond. 
He placed a chair for her, a low chair 
Which Miss Halliday much affected, as it 
[bowed off a handsome dress to perfection. 
Jut no soft silk.no gorgeous brocade, ever 
ooked so exquisite in W alter’s eyes as the 
olds of crumpled muslin Avhicb fell about 
tho fair haired girl who now occupied this 
■eat. 
There was nothing fidgety or confused 
about her: she sat back with her eyes full 
of their habitual grave sadness, and looked 
at the flowers, the pictures, with bright, in­ 
terested glances. 
Knowing it was impossible to entertain 
her by speech. W alter brought her photo­ 
graphs and books w’itli pictures, and sat 
reverently near her, so much intoxicated by 
the vicinity that he feared she would be 
puzzled or alarmed by the sound of his 
rapid breathing. 
But she remained unmoved as a Child. 
Only onc3 did she utter a few words, and 
then they came so suddenly as to give her 
companion almost a shock. ■ He was show­ 
ing her a large photograph of a wooded hill 
In Surrey. She took it from him, nodding 
and smiling at the picture. 
‘‘P ’itty, p’itty, oh, so p’itty l” she cried in 
a soft voice, with a tone of loving admira­ 
tion. 
. The words were like a child’s. Walter, de­ 
lighted to find that she knew a little, if a 
very little. English, burst out into ques­ 
tions, comments. But she raised her head, 
looked at him almost vacantly, blushed, 
shook her head and turned again to the 
photograph. 
Was she—was she weak of intellect? The 
taught, went like a stab through W alters’ 
mind, to be at once thrust out. There was 
bright intelligence in the girl’s every glance, 
besides sweetness and tenderness unspeak­ 
able; all waiting for the happy fellow who— 
W alter rose from his chair feeling that he 
was losing what head he had. He rang for 
coffee and fruit, and watched and waited 
on his guest with reverent devotion which 
Seemed to touch her. 
For the seriousness of her face broke up 
anti gave place to more and-more frequent 
smiles. The change made him deliriously. 
happy. She got up presently and looked at 
the ornaments about the little salon, and 
signified with graceful gestures what she 
thought of them. 
She stopped before a portrait of MissHalli-« 
day, evidently recognizing it, and smiled 
from it to him with a little demure sugges­ 
tion that he took a special interest in the 
sitter. 
Walter stamped his foot and shook his 
head emphatically. 
"No, po, no,” lie said. 
And the girl g lan ced ^ him askance, and 
perhaps saw more meaning in his eyes than 
even in his gestures. She put down the 
portrait hurriedly, and crossed the room to 
the door. 
He understood, and, feeling as if lie w as 
closing the gates of paradise upon himself, 
ne went humbly to the door, ana let hor out. 
On the landing she turned hesitatingly 
towards him, and, with the first sign of shy­ 
ness she had shown, gave him her hand. 
He dared not kiss it, he scarcely dared Jo - 


press it; he only held it for two seconds in 
his, and let her w ithdraw it as she turned 
to her own door. 
Ho waited at his own while she rang. The 
bell was answered at once this time. 
It was M. Bertin himself who opened the 
door. 
He was full of apparently anxious inqui­ 
ries, of excuses for their having all been 
out so long; but, Walter, with a tightening 
of the heart, caught a glance in his direc­ 
tion which flashed into his mind the sug­ 
gestion that he had been tricked. 
By the man, by the scoundrel of a man, 
of course! 
As for the girl, she passed in without, a 
word. 


CHAPTER V. 
When Walter returned to his sister’s salon 
he felt that the world had become trans­ 
figured. This room, still sanctified by the 
aroma of the girl’s presence, seemed to him 
so full of light and joy, and the majesty and 
mystery of gracious 
womanhood, 
that 
merely to stand where she had stood, to 
hang over tile chair in which allo had sat, 
was pure and unalloyed delight. 
As for the photograph of the Surrey hills, 
which she had held in her hand, and which 
had drawTi from her that strange, childish 
exclamation, ho took it out of tire portfolio 
which contained it among a number of 
others, and hid it in his own room. 
For by this time he had given himself up 
to the passion which possessed him, and hem 
law ful all means of keeping imaginary com­ 
munion with her. She the wife of that 
mean-faced quack? No, no, not if all the 
priests and lawyers in 
France should 
swear it. 
This state of exaltation, varied certainly 
by occasional qualms of doubt and common 
sense, lasted until the ladies came hack. 
They had been out to dinner and to the 
theatre afterwards, and when Walter met 
them in the salon they w ere both very tired, 
.and Mrs. Plunket wras rather cross. 
A communication the housemaid had just 
made to her was the text of her discourse to 
her brother when he entered. Miss Halli­ 
day was sitting on tho chair he held sacred; 
this enraged him. 
“I really think, W alter,” began his sister, 
“that you might have more sense of what is 
due to m e»to us, than to bring unknown 
ladies into the place during our absence!” 
Mrs. Piunket would not have let the inci­ 
dent reach Ernestine’s ears if she could 
have helped it; but as the maid had in­ 
formed her of the visit in Miss Halliday’s 
hearing, there was nothing for it but to 
thresh the m atter out, and trust that he 
would have some fair excuse to give for his 
extraordinary conduct. 
W alter was surprised to find how coolly 
he could answ er her. The entrance of these 
ladies had indeed dragged him down with a 
rush from tho clouds to the ordinary re­ 
alities of life. He laughed quite easily. 
“There w as only one unknown lady, and 
she is a very near neighbor,” he said. "I 
don’t know her name, and as she is neither 
French nor English I couldn’t even talk to 
her. But finding her on the landing out­ 
side, where she had to wait till some other 
member of tho household came hack to let 
her in, I thought it the only right thing to 
do to ask her to w'ait in bore.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Plunket, wishing he had 
not been so elaborate over his explanation, 
but feeling that there was not much more 
to be said. 
Miss Halliday said nothing. Walter de­ 
voutly hoped she would not, when alone 
with his sister, volunteer any information 
concerning M, Bertin’s establishment. 
Ile did the lady injustice. 
here are you going?” asked Miss Halli­ 
day next day after luncheon, meeting 
W alter in the hall just as he was taking up 
his hat and gloves. 
He had avoided any tete-a-tete with Ernes­ 
tine that morning, having an uneasy sus­ 
picion that the lady guessed shrewdly at 
this state of feeling. He knew’ by this time 
that she could have given no hint concern­ 
ing the occupations of the Bertin establish­ 
ment to his sister, and he therefore did her 
the small justice of being defiantly frank. 
"Pm going next door. 
They exchanged looks, of vexation and 
warning on the one side, of uneasy but 
stubborn resolution on the other. 
“You won’t he warned?”- 
“Yes, I will. But with the warning in my 
m ind,* must judge for myself.” 
He went out, and Ernestine shook her 
head. 
"H eil not bo in a state to judge of any­ 
thing soon.” she thought to herself. “W hat 
a silly lad it is.” 
She had a very soft place in her heart for 
the silly lad, though, and she felt distinctly 
sore that he should not be able to rise above 
the common masculine failing of preferring 
a pair of young blue eyes, belonging to a 
mind which was a blank to him, to a pair 
w’hich had looked out long enough on the 
world to make the fancy pf their owner for 
himself an extremely flattering dhe. 
Walter, meanwhile, had rung M. Bertin’s 
bell and been ushered in by a man in livery, 
who conducted him into a tiny salon, fur­ 
nished in tile light, pretty .French fashion, 
where an elderly Frenchwoman, who intro­ 
duced herself to him as "Mme. Bertin,” 
was dispensing tea "a l’anglaise,” as she 
explained, in tiny cups to half a dozen lady 
visitors. 
The bright sunlight was so effectually 
kept out by dark-red blinds and half-drawn 
curtains, that at first W alter’s blinded eyes 
could make out no detail of Madame Ber­ 
tin ’s personal appearance beyond the fact 
that she was stout. When his eyes got used 
to the dark-red liglut ho found that there 
was nothing more salient about her. She 
was just a middle-aged Frenchwoman, a 
mere bundle of dowrdy garments, with 
hawk-like eyer and thin compressed lips. 
For be it noted that a trench woman 
worthy of the name is never middle-aged; 
she carries on her youth till an abnormally 
late period, and then, when she is tired of 
attracting admirers, arops suddenly into a 
stately and charming old age. 
After a very few minutes, during which 
the ladies chatted of palmistry and second- 
sight with the conviction of profound be­ 
lievers, a portiere at the end of the room 
was drawn aside, and the man-servant, re­ 
appearing, announced that Mile. Zaida was 
at liberty to receive more guests. 
* Like a flock of elderly aud portly doves 
the ladies rose and passed Dehind the 
portiere. Walter discreetly following them. 
The room into whioh he now passed was 
longer than the first, and the daylight was 
altogether excluded. It was so crowded 
with little spindle-legged gilt chairs and 
sofas that there was no room left for any 
other furniture than long mirrors reaching 
to the floor and little quaint cabinets in the 
corners. Just inside, and in view, as W al­ 
ter noted, of Madame Bertin’s sharp eyes, 
the man-servant stood, holding a salver 
containing a goodly number of gold pie A h 
and two or three English bank notes con­ 
spicuously displayed. 
On this salver the visitors dropped their 
offerings, and Walter, glancing back as he 
reluctantly parted with a sovereign, saw 
that Mme. Bertin had risen from her chair, 
and, eyeglass in hand, was jotting down on 
a pocket-tablet what he doubted not were 
the financial results of this Collection. 
When all had passed into the room, the 
portiere was drawn again, and the man­ 
servant retired. The ladies fluttered down 
on to chairs, or stood amiably arranging the 
order of precedence. Quite half the number 
were evidently acquaintances, and belonged 
to the class of the rich bourgeoisie, the 
women of which thankfully rush into tho 
silly little underhand dissipations of fortune­ 
telling and spirit-rapping to escape from tho 
monotony of their idle lives. 
After a few moments the light, tinkling 
sound) of) a mandolin was heard in the 
adjoining room, and almost at the same 
time the folding doors which shut in an 
alcove at the end of the apartment were 
opened, and M. Bertin came out, throwing 
them wide open as he did so. 
Excited and indignant, and passionately 
moved as he was at the sight of the girl he 
loved, whom this action suddenly revealed, 
W alter could not but be struck by the 
theatrical effectiveness of her environment. 
The alcove was hung with crimson plush, 
and a church-lamp, hanging by chains from 
the ceiling, showed a soft light over her fair 
bead. 
She was standing by a small table with g 
handsomely 
embroidered 
cover, white, 
grave, listless, with her eyes fixed on the 
open page of a book which she reluctantly 
closed as the alcove doors were thrown 
open. 
She wore a long plain white silk gown 
with loose uiidersleeves, and over It a mag­ 
nificent over-dress of brocade of a large and 
striking pattern, the long, hanging sleeves 
of which nearly touched the ground. The 
picture she made, with her pale face and 
fair hair. was mostatriking. 
But to see her in these theatrical sur­ 
roundings, instead of disillusionizing Wal­ 
ter, filled him with a passionate desire to 
carry her away from them into a purer 
atmosphere, a more dignified life. 
The palmistry seance had begun. Taking 
in hers the hand of the lady woo first came 
forward, the girl examined the lines with 
painstaking, business-like minuteness, and 
made notes of her observations, as she went 
on, with a pencil and slate which lay on the 
table beside her. All without a word. 
This perpetual silence of hers struck Wal­ 
ter as tile most effective part of the entire 
proceedings; it was sphinx-like, piquant, 
original. 
Her notes were copied carefully on a sheet 
of paper by AL Bertin, as fast as she wrote 
them down. 
This paper was then folded, sealed by him 
with much ceremony, and handed to the 
visitor, who withdrew, passing byaside- 
doorinto the vestibule, where the m an­ 
servant was waiting to open the cuter door, 
W alter awaited his turn, keeping in the 
background as much as he could. From 
time to time tho tinkle of the’ outer bell 
announced a fresh arrival, and presently. 


another batch of visitors came from behind 
the portiere. 
There were two men among the new­ 
comers, a fact which filled Walter with a 
frenzy of jealousy. And then, noticing that 
the mandolin only tinkled between the 
entrance of a batch of visitors and the 
arrival of a new-comer in the tea-room, 
Walter had the audacity, seizing a moment 
when M. Bertin’s sharp eyes were busy over 
his notes, to peep behind the portiere. 
There lie saw that it was the portly 
Madame Bertin, whose unflagging industry 
he could not but admire, who tilled her idle 
moments, when she was left alone, by a 
business-like twanging on the romantic 
instrument, which she thrust under the 
table when the outer bell announced a 
fresh arrival. 
Tho idea of this plump, prosaic lady fill­ 
ing the silence with the playing of boleros 
roused in Walter an almost uncontrollable 
impulse to burst out laughing; hut at that 
moment M. Bertin, whose sharp eyes had 
long ago singled him out, signalled to him 
to come forward. 
As he walked up the room, feeling sud­ 
denly as bashful as a schoolboy, and filled 
with the foolish notion that all these people 
must see that he adored the girl, her blue- 
gray eyes met his for the first tune. 
The. change which came suddenly into 
into her face electrified Walter. 
She was 
no longer listless, she was no longer sad. 
He walked on towards her mechanically. 
not knowing what he did. 
For the glow on the girl’s face, the bright­ 
ness of her eyes, a tender yearning in b e r 
expression which seemed to him to reach to 
his heart and twine tendrils about it, all 
brought, him a message as unexpected as it 
was intoxicating. 
She loved him; or, if not, she was ready 
to do so. 
He suddenly found himself wondering 
whether he was wal king straight or whether 
he was giving outward signs, which all 
might read, of the delicious madness in his 
veins. As a matter of fact, his movements 
had become heavy, slow, leaden; a sort of 
paralysis seemed to deaden his limbs. He 
reached the table. 
. 
After a moment’s hesitation, a moment 
during which he felt that, he conld scarcely 
bear the touch of her hand without crying 
aloud, lie felt the grasp of her white fingers, 
and a shiver ran through him. 
M. Bertin was observing him ; he could not 
help that. If he had had to he shot the next 
minute for this one minute’s joy the fact 
would not have troubled him then. 
The girl held his hand, bent over it. fol­ 
lowing the lines of his palm with a slim, 
pink-nailod finger. Her fight hair almost 
touched his face. He could hear her quick 
breathing. 
When, still holding his hand. she took up 
her pencil and scribbled on the slate, she 
gave him a glance which thrilled him with 
longing to seize her head in his arms and 
hold it against his breast. 
A shade passed over her fare once, and it 
was with a sigh that she noted down some­ 
thing 
which 
her flimsy mock-science 
told nor. Then she drew herself up and let 
his hand fall with one plaintive look straight 
into his eyes. 
Walter scarcely knew how he got away. 
All that lie remembered was that Bertin 
followed him to the door and showered 
upon him polite invitations to drop in any 
evening he pleased to play cards with him. 
“But I warn you,” continued the quack, 
with a smile and a shrug, "not to play with 
me unless you are a first-rate player, or un­ 
less you can afford to lose. For I may say, 
without boasting, that I am quite do 
premiere force,” 
Ho Walter found when, on the evening of 
the following day, having resisted the 
temptation ol going the very same evening, 
he again visited the Bertins’ flat. 
The aspect of the room where the palm­ 
istry seance had been held was now en­ 
tirely changed. 
By the closing of the 
alcove, the removal of some of the chairs, 
the intrqduction of two or three little tables 
and of a sofa, It was a habitable, even home­ 
like, little apartment.. 
La Belle Zaida looked to W alter’s eyes 
lovelier than ever in a dress of ivory' 
tinted, transparent white stuff. She was 
bending over an embroidery frame, from 
which during the whole of the evening she 
scarcely looked up. 
Mme. Bertin, ridiculous in a cap of state, 
stitched awav at some fancy work near her, 
looking, Waite? was glad to think, a very 
dragon of vigilance. 
Not once during the evening did the girl 
break the silence which added so greatly to 
the mysterious fasciirtition. she exercised. 
There was no palmistry in the evening. 
W alter was glad to see. The visitors were 
all men with the 'exception of a couple of 
ladies of the homely type of Mme. Bertin 
herself, who Jqft their shawls, and over­ 
shoes in the vestibule, nodded familiarly to 
La Belle Zaida, and spent the evening in 
low-voiced chat with their hostess. The 
gentlemen played cards with M. Bertin and 
each other. 
Everything was supremely decorous, and 
might have seemed even a trifle dull to 
W alter hut for the presence of the girl. 
But the mystery of her nationality in- 
lcreased. Two of the men present were ex- 
fiert linguists, and between them they tried 
■lor in a dozen languages without success. 
The appearance of 
utter vacancy with 
which she shook her head and answered 
“No, no,” in English seemed to W alter to 
preclude the possibility that she did under­ 
stand. 
He himself tried her in English and in 
French, without result. Yet when eitherof 
the Bertins spoke to her, he in English or 
she in French, she answered with a nod or 
a smile of apprehension. Mme. Bertin’s ex­ 
planation o f this to an inquirer was re­ 
ceived with sceptical smiles. 
“She is a creature of heavenly gifts,” re­ 
plied madame; “she can only hold com­ 
munion with the souls in sympathy with 


aho soul, if he had one, of that wretched 
quack in sympathy with that girl’s! The 
suggestion, ridiculous as it seemed to him, 
enraged Walter, who spent an uneasy even­ 
ing, at one moment supremely happy when 
the girl’s glance rested upon him, at another 
supremely miserable when she looked at 
any one else. 
So the evening wore on. 
When were 
these enormities of M. Bertin’s, this cheat­ 
ing at cards, this borrowing of large sums, 
to be committed? 
Walter was impatient to have the m an’s 
character revealed as that of a scoundrel, in 
order that he might at once address himself 
to the task of freeing the girl from a posi­ 
tion which ho felt sure was that of dupe. 
But M. Bertin refused to allow play for any 
hut trifling stakes, saying that his superior 
skill gave him too great an advantage. 
Walter saw, and it maddened him to sea. 
that for most of the guests, as for himself, 
the presence of La Belle Zaida was the at­ 
traction. He could have gnashed his teeth 
to find that, when he left, one young French­ 
man, whose admiration for the girl was evi­ 
dent, stayed behind. 
One grain of comfort he had, though even 
that he was not to bo permitted to keep. On 
bidding La Belle Zaida goodby, he felt) that 
her soft w hite fingers trembled a moment 
under the pressure of his; and he saw, or 
thought he saw, in the modest glance of her 
eyes, a look of kindness which set his whole 
heart aglow. 
When he let himself with his latch-key 
into his sister’s fiat* he came face to face 
with Miss Halliday, and his face clouded 
guiltily. 
"Amy has gone to bed, she said, “and has 
left me up to give you some supper.” 
She led the. way into the salle-a-manges, 
and he followed her just to say he wanted 
nothing to eat. 
“Now listen,” she said decisively, holding 
up her finger in kindly warning, "I know 
you are in love, in spite ol all my whole­ 
some admonitions. Now, don’t yon think, 
before you let your appetite fall off on ac­ 
count of any woman, you should at least he 
sure that she has a little feeling for you in 
return? She has other admirers, I take it 
for granted.” . 
“Yes,” admitted W alter with a groan. 
"Have you had any distinguishing mark 
of her favor?” 
"I may say ‘Yes,’ ” he Said reluctantly, 
after a pause. 
"She pressed your hand in bidding you 
good-night perhaps, and gave you a look— 
W alter grew crimson, awd turned angrily 
to leave the room. Miss Halliday, in quite 
a humble voice, spoke again. 
“Forgive me for my idle suggestions, 
she began. “You know—” 
He interrupted her impatiently. 
. 
“And what other way has a young girl of 
showing a liking, a preference, except by 
looks and pressure of the hand? 
“No other, but—are you sure that you only, 
of all the men there, got that look, that 
hand pressure?” 
„ 
W alter could have killed her. W ith a few 
words of thanks, which were almost insult­ 
ing in their coldness, he wished her good 
night, aud went to his room. 
But the bitter sting of that suggestion re­ 
mained. 
Was he the dupe after all? 


CHAPTER VI. 
W alter scarcely slept that night. His 
head was 
much on fire as his heart. At 
one moment he was full of wild schemes 
for carrying the girl off, marrying her at 
the British Embassy, and braving all the 
possible results of such a remarkably indis­ 
creet proceeding; the next, doubts as to 
her good faith rose up in such numbers 
that they overpowered all the passionate 
appeals of his love. 
W hat could ft be but the most transparent 
charlatanism, this sphinx-like silence, this 
pretence that she could understand no one 
but the Bertins? Although she made them 
no answer with her Ups, it was plain that 
she understood what they said, whether 
they spoke in French or in English. 
Again, she had uttered a few words in a 
sort of child’6 broken English when she was 
alone with him in his sister’s salon. If he 
could see her alone again, he wondered 
whether he could get her to speak to him, 
or whether the influence over her of these 
people was too strong. 
One resolution Walter made in the silence 
of the night. He would be present at no 
more seances, no more receptions in the ad­ 
joining fiat. He could submit to be the dupe 
of La Belle Zaida, but not of her unprepos­ 
sessing guardian. 
□So the next day passed, and the next, and 
Walter did not catch a glimpse of his divin­ 
ity. But he met M. Bertin on the stairs, and 
replied to that gentleman’s pressing expos­ 
tulations and invitations by assurances that 
he was very muoh obliged, and that he 
would not forget him. 
In the m e^ tim e W alter continued to 


hear La Bello Zaida’s steps on the adjoining 
balcony dtiring hor free hours; hut, though 
burning with impatience to look upon her 
face again, he was mindful of the watchful 
Miss Halliday, and refrained. 
On the fourth day of this abstention, 
however, he got desperate, and. finding him­ 
self in a l>ox at the Franca!* with his sister 
and Ernestine, surrounded by a bevy of 
young mon. all cager to take Iii# place be­ 
side the nch American lady, he slipped 
away and drove hack home. 
. 
It was a quarter to 0 o’clock. Tile detest­ 
able evening receptions, when M. Bertin s 
friends trooped in, on pretence of playing 
cards, to gaze at the beautiful Zaida, liegan 
at 9. Walter felt that he would be only 
just in time to see her on the balcony for a 
moment. 
, 
, „ 
. 
, . 
Would ho be in time though? As his 
fiacro drew up before No. 35. a carriage, 
drawn by an exceedingly handsome pair of 
chestnut horses, stopped at tho same door. 
Walter knew those horses; they were the 
talk of Paris just now, 
They belonged to a rich P enm an who 
had come over for the exhibition, and who 
was making a sensation by vulgar and 
ostentatious cxtr avagance. Walter glanced 
at him as he got out of his carriage. 
Tho Peruvian was a little old-young man, 
with a dark, shrivelled skin, thick lips, and 
small black eyes, and moved slowly as if 
the infirmities of old age had come upon 
him before their time. 
, 
W alter got into the lift, and quickly 
reached his floor, with a flush on his face at 
the unpleasant thought that tho repulsive- 
looking creature he had just seen might be 
on his way to M. Bertin’s flat. 
lie dashed into his sister’s salon and 
thence out on to tile balcony. Asudden 
tremor seized him here, for he Beard by tho 
soft rustle of a woman’s dress that La Bello 
Zaida was close by. 
After a moment’s hesitation he stepped 
up to one of the two big boites on the bal­ 
cony, in each of which a myrtle tree grew, 
and looked over the zinc partition. The 
girl—for it was she whom he had heard - 
started, and a bright-red flush came into 
her face as she looked up at him. At the 
same moment she impulsively held out her 
hand. 
"No trickery there, no acting!" thought 
Walter triumphantly, as unable to re­ 
strait himself in his surprise and exulta­ 
tion, ne held her hand pressed against his 
lips while his passionate eyes rested in a 
devouring ecstasy on her face. 
The girl trembled, tried at first to with­ 
draw hor hand, and then with an irresisti­ 
ble expression, half shy, pleading to beset 
free, half a most maidenly submission, she 
stood still and let him whisper incoherent 
words of love. But only for a few mo­ 
ments. Suddenly she started and looked 
behind her. at the same moment withdraw­ 
ing her hand from W alter’s. 
Then turning quickly to the young man 
she signed to him to go away, putting her 
finger silently on her lips in token of 
caution. Wafter had heard nothing, and he 
marvelled at the acuteness of the girl’s 
hearing, when he saw that M. Bertin had 
stopped out on to the balcony. 
“Come, come,” the latter said sharply to 
the girl, in the same arrogant tone that 
Walter had heard him use to her before. 
The young Englishman’s blood boiled. If 
ho had been in love before, without encour­ 
agement, what was he now that she had 
listened to him, let him press her fingers 
against his lips, heard him whisper that he 
loved her!* 
The worn doubt no longer existed for 
him. His thoughts flew onward, onward 
along the path of events which he had 
marked out; his proposal of marriage to 
her, 
her 
acceptance, 
according 
most 
graciously and sweetly the privileges love 
could claim; his formal interview with the 
Bertins, her ostensible guardians: and, 
lastly, the crowning of his hopes in mar­ 
riage. 
And then there burst in upon theseintoxi- 
cating dreams certain hard unpleasant re­ 
alities, whereof the first and the chief was 
the supposed visit of the rich Penm an. He 
could not bear the thought of the girl he 
loved being exposed to the gaze. if not the 
attentions, of such a notorious libertine as 
Don Muniz. 
At last his passionate jealousy got the 
better of his distaste to seeing her in the 
company of Bertin’s acquaintances, and he 
went again to the adjacent flat. 
It was as he had feared: the Peruvian was 
there, and was evidently captivated by 
Zaida’s strange.pale beauty. 
M. Bertin, too, who played ecarte first 
with one guest and then with another, and 
who found a difficulty in restraining the 
Peruvian’s impatience at tho smallness of 
the stakes he allowed, was less cordial to 
Walter himself, and did not repeat his in­ 
vitation to “drop in whenever he pleased!” 
It was evident that his bright black eyes, 
which shone tonight with a more eager 
brilliancy than usual, noted every glance 
which Don Muniz cast at Zaida, ana noted 
also the irritation of the young Englishman. 
When the rest of the guests left, accord­ 
ing to custom, at l l o’clock, Don Muniz 
stayed on, and it was not until half an hour 
later that Walter, smoking cigar after cigar 
impatiently in the courtyard below’, saw 
the little miserable caricature of a man, 
with his halting gait and small shrunken 
face, come out of the house and get up Into 
his carriage. 
Mrs. Plunket and Miss Halliday had re­ 
turned a few minutas before. With his 
heart beating very fast, W alter returned to 
his sister’s flat, where he did his best to 
entertain the ladies until they retired for 
tho night? 
All the time, however, that he was laugh­ 
ing and talking with them he had an un­ 
easy sense that Miss Halliday saw’ through 
his assumed gayety to the 
disquieting 
emotions underneath. 
When the ladies were in their own rooms 
he went to the open window of his and lis­ 
tened eagerly for some sound on the ad 
joining balcony. 
It 
was nearly always 
Zaida s custom on fine nights to stand for a 
few moments drinking in the fresh air after 
her escape from the heated salon. 
He had not to wait long. His heart beat 
furiously as he heard the soft sigh which 
told him she was near. 
What should he do? H3 was burning to 
speak to her, to burst out in denunciation of 
Don Muniz; to ask her when ho could see 
her again, to tell her that he had lived 
through days of miserable suspense and 
longing in the hour which had passed since 
heleft M. Bertin’s. 
• 
But ho daredjnot address her at this time 
of night, even if to do so he had not had to 
pass before Miss Halliday’s window. 
One thing he m ight venture to do. he 
desperately thought. 
Seizing a sheet of 
IKtper and it pencil, he wrote a few ardent 
words, telling her, with a marked lack of 
literary style and finish, that he loved her, 
he adored her, and imploring lier to' try to 
love him in return. 
Then lie stepped out very softly, and 
reaching the partition almost without m ak­ 
ing a sound, he put the roll of paper through 
the hole he had made in tho sheet of zinc. 
To his rapturous delight, tho note was 
seized, snatched at once, and in a moment 
the girl was gone. 
He heard the soft flutter of her dress, tho 
light footfall, the closing of JA window. 
He went back f his own room rn a sort of 
delirium. 
It did indeed cross his mind that she 
might not understand his note, for even her 
nationality was still a mystery to him, tile 
only words ho had ever heard her utter 
having been spoken in the broken English 
of a foreigner or of a child. 
But even this consideration did not avail 
seriously to affect his joy, his triumph. She 
had taken the note eagerly, she had held it 
in her hands, perhaps to her lips. 
Walter Drake had never been much in 
love before, and his new passion partook of 
the enthusiasm of the lad as well as of tile 
tenacity of the mature man. 
On the following morning W alter went 
early on to the balcony, in the hope of some 
sign from Zaida. 
Ile had another note 
ready, and he had waited very few moments 
when he heard her on the other side of the 
partition. 
Again he folded Ids love missive and 
passed it through the hole in the zinc; 
again it was seized and carried off, arni 
Zaida disappeared without having 
ex­ 
changed a word or a look with him. 
For three or lour days he had to be con­ 
tent to vent his feelings in this one-sided 
correspondence. Zaida never waited for a 
look or a word, but always came out at the 
hour appointed in his last note to receive 
the next one. 
This looked as if she understood them, 
therefore W alter soon became impatient for 
some more direct sort of answer, and in one 
of his letters he told her so. 
If the declaration of his love did not offend 
her, would she not let him have one word to 
tell him so; he should be on the balcony 
the next morning at l l, but he would not 
venture to give her another note unless she 
herself would write a few words to him 
back. 
Here is a sample of his letters: 
I love you too passionately to be content any 
longer with your silent acceptance of my letters. 
Let me have half a dozen words only to say that I 
may hope to win you for my wife. I can scarcely 
enduro tnis suspense. At one moment the thought 
that you are so near me, and that your fingers seem 
to touch my letters eagerly, sets me on fire. 
The next the Idea that you are perhaps only play­ 
ing with me after all makes me miserable. But this 
cannot be true. I have heard of love without trust, 
but I cannot imagine it. I trust you, Zalda, I do 
trust you, oh, my darling, and by that trust I beseech 
you to let me have one word of answer. 
Only tell me the thought of my love Is not dis­ 
tasteful to you, and I will at once go to the Bertins 
and tell them I want to make you my wife. 
Yours eternally, 
AVa l t e b D r a k e . 
It was late at night; the ladies of the 
household had retired to their rooms and M. 
Bertin’s reception next door was over. 
Walter stole out on to the balcony; heard 
by the soft rustle of a silk frock that Zaida 
was there, and passed his letter through to 
her in the usual manner. 
He never dared venture upon more than a 
whisper as he did so, for fear of the ears on 
each side of them ; and even that whisper 
never got an audible response. That mys­ 
terious silence of hers, which had at first 
made her so interesting, was getting weird, 
uncanny. 
W alter would have given the 
world to have broken it. 
He stayed outside for a little while, smok­ 
ing. He wondered whether, on the follow­ 
ing morning, he should get any answer to 
his letter. If not, he told himself that he 
■would go straight away, either on to Italy 
or back to England. Zaida certainly know 


enough English to understand what he had 
written, ana she conld decide between now 
and next morning whether she cared to 
Inure him or not. 
To his astonishment, he had not been IO 
minutes out there, debating thus with him­ 
self. when a little mouse-liko scratching 
noise made him look round, and he saw 
protruding through the hole he had made 
In the partition a couple of tightly-rolled 
sheets of note paper. 
He, in his turn. seized them eagerly. But 
before he could do more than whisper inco­ 
herent thanks and blessings, the figure on 
the other side slid away, and he was alone 
with his treasure. 
He rushed into his room with it. The note 
was in pencil* w ritten-in a dainty lady’s 
hand, but hurriedly. Walter's eyes seemed 
to hum into his head as he read. The letter 
had no heading. 
"I don’t know how to write,” it began, “I 
am too wicked, too much ashamed of my­ 
self. I ought never to have received your 
letters, hut I was unhappy and you wero 
kind, and your words comforted me. I said 
to myself: ‘His face is good. I do no harm, 
surely, in reading what ne writes. It amuses 
him to write, and he thinks I do not under­ 
stand. In a few days ho will go away and 
forget the strange foreign girl, and will 
never know that she is as English as him­ 
self, 
"But you stayed, and stayed, and your 
letters grow 
more passionate, nnd 
von 
talked of making me your wife. I riled 
when I read that. I should have liked to he 
your wife, oh, I may tell you that. You say 
you trust me, hut yon cannot trust me more 
than I could have trusted you. 
"When I sat Iii your salon with you that 
day, you thought I occupied myself with 
nothing hut the coffee and the fruit and tile 
pictures. But you were wrong. * I studied 
you. I found out so much about you. all in 
a woman’s way, by little things and by 
guessing, and I said to myself: "This man 
makes me proud that I am English too.’ 
"But you did not know. Oh, no, I took 
care of that. I was so quiet you could soc 
nothing. But you loved me all the same. 
E ven now, when I must tell you to go away 
and never to think of me any more. I am 
proud and happy because you have loved 
me. Mood by, goodby, goodby! Do not try 
to see me again, 
“If I see you, I must tell you of the harrier 
between us, of that which has made mo 
swear to myself never to become any man's 
wife. You must not put mo to this trial. 
And you must not speak to the Bertins; 
they would simply take me away, and I 
should go with them willingly, for I should 
know that they were right. 
"Do not think, as I see by your letter von 
do, that I am ill-treated. I am not. I am 
an orphan, and my uncle, who brought me 
up, is dead. My aunt has been left almost 
w ithout money, and she it was who arranged 
w ith these people to take me with them so 
that I could earn some money with the little 
accomplishments she taught me, It is my 
joy and comfort to send her what I can 
every week, and to know that I ani repay­ 
ing a little tho tenderness she has always 
shown me. 
“ I implore you to write me no more notes; 
I ought never to have received one. If you 
do love me forgive me, and respect my wish, 
my prayer. F ours most gratefully, 
Ma r y O a k l e y .” 


CHAPTER VIL 
Walter Drake looked up from the letter 
like a man awakening from a horrible 
dream. It read from end to end like a mad­ 
dening enigma, of w hich the only portion 
clear to read was the sadness underlying 
every sentence. 
What could the harrier be of which .she 
spoke? That it was sornfi trifle, such as 
lowliness of birth or want of fortune, he 
firmly believed, and her sensitiveness in 
the matter was only another most alluring 
charm. 
But even blinded as he was by his pas­ 
sion. ho could not help seeing that her story 
was a strangely improbable one. 
How 
could 
a 
loving 
relative 
and 
guardian, 
such 
as tho 
girl 
described 
her aunt to 
be, allow her to 
wan­ 
der about the w’orld with such ques­ 
tionable protectors as the Bertins, earning 
money to support her by practices of such 
dubious morality as fortune telling, palm­ 
istry and the like for the exercise of w hich 
miserable old women were hauled from 
time to time before the London magistrates? 
He did not mean to give her up, that was 
certain: but, in the m eantim e,-it was diffi­ 
cult to decide what was the next stet' to 
take. It w’as only too probable that the 
Bertins would object to his carrying pff the 
chief attraction of their miserable seances 
and receptions: therefore, mindful of her 
warning, he did not yet dare address him­ 
self to them. 
So he wrote a letter, imploring her to dis­ 
miss from her mind tho notion that any 
obstacle could exist for long between him 
and her if ofily she w’ere willing to accept. 
his devotion; and he begged her, at the 
same time, to give him tho address of her 
aunt, in order that he might write to her on 
tim subject nearest to his heart. 
But tiffs letter was never delivered. Mary. 
as he now’ loved to call her to himself.no 
longer appeared on the balcony. 
Worse 
than this, day after day and evening after 
evening Walter saw the Peruvian’s carriage 
waiting before the house. 
The young fellow grew’ daily more rest­ 
less, more irritable, so that at last his sister 
perceived that something was wrong with 
nim; and, suspecting some • love affair. 
though without guessing its object, she pro­ 
posed that they should push on to Switzer­ 
land. 
“We can come hack here when 
this 
frightful heat is over,” she added. 
Miss Halliday agreed cordially with the 
plan, but Walter was reticent as to his 
views. 
Tho ladies, however, proceeded 
from suggestion to arrangement, without a 
doubt but that he woula end by falling in 
with their wishes. 
So that, before they had left the luncheon- 
table, it was already decided that they 
should leave two servants In chargo of the 
flat, and start for Switzerland in two days’ 
time. 
Walter remained in the dining-room for 
the enjoyment of a cigar, while the ladies, 
still chattering about their plans, went into 
the salon. 
/ 
Should ho go with them, And try to cure 
himself by absence of the passion which 
was gnawing at his heart? 
*■ 
Or should he decide to stay behind in 
obedience to an imaginary call on him to he 
ready to protect, if necessary, tho girl he 
loved? 
He called himself a fanciful fool for this 
Just question, whioh yet remained in his 
mind. 
Ho had almost decided to stay 
wlien the door opened, and Miss Halliday 
came in. 
She had grown graver these last few days, 
W alter thought; bad been less ready with 
her bright-witted remarks upon men and 
things. He started up and threw the end 
of his cigar away. 
“No. sit down again,” she said imperious­ 
ly, a slight shade of annoyance crossing her 
face. ‘You know very well that I don’t 
mind smoke: and it is unsociability, not 
chivalry, which shuts you up here to have 
your cigar by yourself. 
He sat down, snubbed, and 
took out 
another cigar from ills case without a word, 
but he did not light it. This woman had 
something disagreeable to say—something 
about Mary Oakley. 
“Are you going away with us?” she asked. 
The question was a simple one enough, 
and it was put very quietly. But if a bomb 
had been thrown into the flat from tho 
opera house opposite it would not havo.dis- 
concerted Walter more. Ho was unpleas­ 
antly conscious that his confusion was 
manifest to the too shrewd lady, although 
he managed to put a return question with­ 
out stammering. 
, 
“W hat can have made you think that I 
was not,?*’ 
“Perhaps,” rejoined Ernestine, with a lit­ 
tle dry, shy laugh, “the knowledge of what 
I should do myself if I were a man in the 
same circumstances.” 
W alter reddened, and his eyes met hers. 
There was such an attractive expression of 
honest, daring sympathy in those of the 
woman that he came nearer to her, acting 
upon an instinct which encouraged her to 
go on. 
"I like a man who doesn’t do things by 
halves,” she said; “even if it results in his 
not making a fool of himself by halves.” 
For a moment W alter was disconcerted 
again by this frankness. The next instant 
he threw back his head and burst out .laugh- 
log, 
Go on,” said lie. “go on. I don’t say that 
I plead guilty yet, but go on.” 
Having fallen in love wtyh a woman 
whom the most elementary tules of common 
sense must tell you to mistrust, you proceed 
to resolve to marry her—” 
W alter looked up, reddening more deeply, 
"W hat put that into your head?” 
"Never ask by what process a truth comes 
into a woman’s head. And I’m not blaming 
you. Since a man can have univ one wife, 
surely fie may please himself over tho 
choice of that one.” 
, . 
_ 
'They both laughed, and W alter drew 
Hearer to her. Nothing in the world could 
have made him in love with Miss H alliday; 
but he was beginning to think, short of ti: at 
supreme mark of appreciation, there was 
no sign of his favor which he would not he 
willing to bestow upon her. 
"At the same time,” sho went on, holding 
up a warning finger, “it really does seem 
that you have gone out of your way to find 
about the unlikeliest girl possible for a 
sober Englishman’s wife. You have heard 
of Don Muniz, whose extravagances are the 
talk of Paris?” 
W alter started, assenting with an uneasy 
movement of the head. 
"Do you know that his carriage is always 
before this door, and that he is spoken of as 
having become enslaved by some pretty 
woman?” 
You are too hard. How can you be sure 
that is her fault?" 
I am not!” cried Ernestine, with sudden 
energy. “I have seen this girl. The people 
she is with take hor out now and then, most 
carefully escorted, and it is impossible not 
to notice her, for lier strange beauty makes 
such a sensation.” 
“She is beautiful, is she not?” struck in 
W alter in a low voice. . 
“Very beautiful. But—” 
"But what—what?” 
„ 
“You will be angry with me. Remember, 
you have asked to know what I think. 
"W ell?” 
, 
, 
“I thought her face looked—as if—there 
was some faculty of the mind—wanting.” 
"Do you mean—do you mean—you thought 
her— ” 


He stopped, his voice trembling. 
“Mentally deficient or weak? Well, yes. 
Indeed, how otherwise ran you account for 
her position with these people?” 
VY alter walked up and down in a miser­ 
able agony of doubt raised by the sugges­ 
tion. Ile rem em bered^ the girl certain 
things which seemed to support the terri­ 
ble notion a strange vacancy of expression 
in particular. He turned on Ernestine with 
passion. 
"No, no,” he cried; “it is not so. I have a 
letter from her ——” He stopped, Mushing. 
But as Miss Halliday merely nodded, as if 
the fact was a m atter of course, he soon 
continued: "Bho Writes as sensibly as you 
or I.” 
"Does she say—forgive the question— 
nothing which could tally with my unhappy 
suggestion?" 
“Bhe says,” admitted Walter, after a 
pause, “that she has a secret, and that I km 
not to think of her.” 
Miss Halliday got up restlessly and began 
to pick out such of the flowers in the bou­ 
quet on the table as seemed to want replac­ 
ing by fresher ones. “And you don’t mean 
to mind?" 
"Of course not.” 
"Very well. then. 
I shan't let Amy go 
away.’ 
"W hy not? Can't you trust to my discre­ 
tion if I am left here ny myself?” 
"Most assuredly not. 
"Thank you.” 
But W alter was not. angry : he could not 
lie, for slie was as sympathetic, as much in­ 
terested as if the love affair had been her 
own. Ile g a v e her a look. half of gratitude, 
half of impatience, as she ran, laughing, 
out of the mom. 
That evening he went again to the Bertin 
reception; ann finding the Peruvian not 
only in attendance, but lavish in his atten­ 
tions to the statuesque, silent 
beauty. 
Walter showed his irritation a little too 
plainly, and was informed by his no longer 
courteous host that this was the last of the 
evenings on which he could receive guests, 
as the contract of marriage of his adopted 
daughter was about to he signed. 
"Marriage!” echoed W aiter in a loud 
voice. 
He was standing With M. Bertin by the 
card table from which they had both risen. 
His angry, excited tone made Mme. Bertin 
start; ami Don Muniz, who was sitting be. 
tween the elderly lady and the yonug one, 
with his narrow black eyes fixed upon the 
latter, looked up with a frown. 
Only the girl herself remained unmoved. 
She u*as taking no notice of the Peruvian, 
but sat with lier head bent, listlessly strok­ 
ing a little Persian kitten she held in lier 


(valtor’s breath came fast as he noticed 
the girl’s immovability with a sudden spasm 
of dread. 
"I did not know- I had not heard that the 
young lady was going to lie married,’’ he 
said in a lower tone. with his eyes fixed on 
the girl’s fair head. “ And the fortunate 
husband is ” 
“Senor Muniz.” 
And Bertin, without glancing at Walter, 
bowed his head in tho direction of the ill- 
looking Peruvian. 
There was nothing to lie got by further 
questioning, and W alter said no more to the 
quack, who plainly showed his anxiety to 
he rid of him. 
The voting Englishman, left to himself 
while Bertin addressed some obsequious 
phrases to Don Muniz, conceived a little 
plan, which he instantly set about ex­ 
ecuting. 
Retreating to a small table, where lie was 
shielded from the group round Zaida by a 
couple of young Frenchmen who were play­ 
ing cards, he took a letter from his pocket, 
tore off an unused half sheet, and scribbled 
on*it in pencil these words: 
Do not trust th!* Muniz. They »»y he I* going to 
marry yon. Do not believe it, and do not In any way 
put yourself In hi* power. 
W ATTER. 
The scrap of paper containing these words 
he folded very small, and then advanced to 
the ladies to Did them good night. 
Mary Oakley looked into his face with a 
timid, pleading, sad look which almost de­ 
stroyed his seli-possession. 
He managed to puss his nota unseen into 
her hand, and then he turned again to Mme, 
Bertin with some remarks which he had 
carefully prepared. 
Ho wanted to give 
Mary time to read his warning before he 
left, in order to see how she would take it. 
As he had expected, she was woman 
enough to find a way to read it unsuspected 
under 
everybody’* 
nose. 
Holding 
her 
feather fan before her, she unfolded tho 
paper and deciphered the hasty scrawl. 
Walter beard a deep-drawn breath. Ho 
looked round at her. She had Sprung up 
from lier scat and was staring before her at 
tlio floor as if a chasm had opened suddenly 
at her feet. 
Then she looked up, looked around, and 
tottered as sho triod to regain her ehair. 
The Peruvian, who had never taken, for 
more than a few moments, his evil, covet­ 
ous eyes from her beautiful face, hurried 
forward and would have supported her in 
his arms. But the girl looked down at him 
in horror. 
"No, no,” she said, as if with an effort, like 
a child or a foreigner,trying to speak clearly 
and carefully. 
lion Muniz still pressed his assistance 
upon her. not much caring, so it seemed to 
W alter’s fiercely jealous eyes, whether it 
was unwelcome or not. 
The girl shivered as his ugly, browniclaw- 
lik ehands touched her hare arms; then, 
with a low, hoarse cry of loathing, she 
turned upon him with such well-judged 
fierceness and suddenness, that the Peru­ 
vian, all unprepared, stumbled over the 
fringe of the hearthrug and fell to the 
ground. 
Madame Bertin bleated out apologies, re­ 
monstrances, looking from one figure to 
the other of the group, horribly frightened. 
Especially she looked at her husband, and 
with such intensity of unspeakable despair 
that W alter’s glance followed hers to the 
m an’s face. 
It was livid, cruel, the lips drawn back 
from the long, gleaming teeth—the face of 
a wild animal when the prey he is hunger­ 
ing for seems to he escaping him. The look 
of tile Peruvian himself was mild compared 
with Bertin’s. 
The girl stood staring at Walter, crump­ 
ling up something tightly in hor hand. 
Bertin, edging his way unobtrusively, step, 
by step, towards lier, pounced upon her 
hand, and tried to force the lingers open. 
TTO BK CONTINUED.] 


FRUGALITY OF CHINESE. 


POSHING A JUNK CART. 


They Menaoe the W orld Because They 
Can Subsist Upon Alrdost Nothing. 
tTlie Forum.] 
Rev. Mr. Vrooman, now Chinese interpre­ 
ter in the California courts, who was for ‘25 
years a missionary at Canton, and was sub­ 
sequently among the Chinese in Melbourne, 
informed me that he knew of two Chinese 
in the latter place who made a living for 
themselves and for a horse from a quarter 
of an acre of land. In addition to support­ 
ing themselves and the horse, they each 
sent 550 yearly to their relatives at home. 
A population of goo to the square mile is 
not uncommon in the best agricultural dis­ 
tricts in China. In that country, if any­ 
where. missionaries sliold devote their best 
energies 
to urging tho practice of the 
Malthusian doctrine. 
But a Chinaman 
prays constantly for sons, daughters being 
household shadows and household sorrows. 
Population is checked to some small extent 
by the murder of female infants. 
Fresh air and sunshine the Chinaman can 
come nearer to doing wholly without than 
any other human being. Both seem to be 
superfluities to him. To ride across the 
continent in a freight car, with no oppor­ 
tunity to lie down save on bare boards, 
would he exceedingly trying to an Ameri­ 
can; but it would not inconvenience a 
Chinaman in the least. 
The Chinaman’s 
ability to bear hunger, and’exposure to low 
temperature in thin clothing, has been fre­ 
quently noted and described by travellers. 
Here is a letter I received by the last 
steamer from China. It contains an order 
for some American goods in the ship-chand- 
lery line. This letter is in the best of Eng­ 
lish. It was written by a young Chinaman, 
who manages the firm’s business 
I gave 
the man who filled a similar position for me 
(13000 a year. This young Chinaman gets 
(ut $10 a mpnth, his rice, and a place to 
sleep in. 
lately asked a rich Chinese merchant how 
his countryman managed to distance white 
men so far in land culture. "Oh,” said he, 
"white men too lazy. Chinamen work all 
day, and all night, too, when moon is shin­ 
ing.” And this is true, If the Chinamen, 
here or wherever else their labor is profit 
able, had tho continuous daylight of arctic 
summer they would every day work at 
least 20 hours. Lights never seem togo out 
in Chinese laundries by night. Probably no 
man on the face of the earth gives so little 
time to sleep as the Chinaman. 
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His Tender Heart I/ism nim Money 


With a Little Girl, 


While Two Wicked Sooth End Boys 


Work a “Ringer" on Him. 


I dig a speck of dirt out, of a dark comer. Mad 
I before I entered she instructed me to wipo 
, my feet carefully, as she had just finish*® 
sweeping the entry. 
, 
This being done under her inspection sn® 
to her entire satisfaction, she led the way 
. h e m 
: yard. 
Here, piled up in a big packing can. were a 
number of large pieces of (carpet; enough 
to fill any hana-eart to overflowing. 
Now I am something like Mr. Bowser a* 
regards carpet*. I would scarcely be able 
to tell the ififfcrence between a Wilton or a 
tapestry, an axminster or an ingrain. All I 
can say is that this carpet in the box was 
worn threadbare, and that from all °utstne 
appearances moths hat! neen playing hide 
arid seek in it for many m 
o o n s . _____ 
"There," said she. as she waved her broom 
toward the box: "how much will you give 
me a pound for that?” 
I consulted my price card, and seeing that 
the lowest figure on carpets was hall a cent 
a pound I offered her that. 
_ 
She nearly dropped her broom, and I 
thought for a moment that she would faint 
from amazement. 
"Why, man,” she gasped, “you must bo 
crazy! Do you realize that when that car­ 
pet was new it cost me a dollar and ■ 
quarter a yard?” 
( O ld n 't Real!** 


“ A ny old rags, old copper, old iron, old 
bottles, old bo n es?” 
It w as th e co n stan t rep etitio n of th a t w ell­ 
know n and oft-heard cry for ab o u t IO hours 
of one day la st w eek th a t ru in ed m y m e­ 
lodious b ary to n e voice. 
T h e G lo b e w an ted to find o u t so m eth in g 
ab o u t th e 
ju n k b u sin ess; how m u ch it j 
^ 
m n st he. so an d a1! I could do 
w ould cost to s ta rt in th e business a* one s ■ ^ 
^ ^ 
h p f w hftt , thrm ffht 
b* * 


any such a thing, but as ion? as she said so 


own boss, and if there was money enough in 
it to compensate one for the outlay of capi­ 
tal and the expenditure of energy and 
brains required for its pursuit. It was with 
this purpose in view that, I started out, full 
of ardor, for the undertaking. 
My ardor has cooled down somewhat 
since then, that is it has cooled toward the 
junk business as a profession. Indeed, on 
the very morning that I began investiga­ 
tions it received a dampener from the first 
man I met who was connected with the 
business. 
This man was the proprietor of a junk 


knock-down argument. I said: '‘Well, my 
dear madam, you must know that carpets 
are a great deal cheaper now titan they 
were when that was new, and beside# that 
is worn out completely. Now if you had 
offered me that same carpet IO years ago I 
could have given you a much better price 
for it.” 
At first she did not know w hether to get 
mad or not. but finally she concluded^ to 
smile, faintly ’tis true, but still she smiled. 
“Can’t you do better than 
that. now 
there’s a good m an?” said she. coaxingly. 
. Now if there’s anything I like it is to be 
coaxed by a woman, especially if she is any 
way good looking. I weakened, and offered 
store on S o u th st., and to him I unfo ld ed a i h o ra cen t a p ound for 25 or 30 pounds of it. 


An Irish Feast in Brooklyn. 
[Brooklyn1 Eagle.] 
A unique feast i§ to take place in Brook­ 
lyn soon. A member of the Limerick Man’s 
Society of that city, now in Ireland, writes 
that ho will bring to Brooklyn a Limerick 
bonham—a young pig-called in this coun­ 
try a "roaster,” and some Limerick pipes 
and tobacco. The Limerick men have de­ 
cided to have a great time with these 
things. They are going to invite Irishmen 
from other coonties to help them put away 
the bonham, smoke the Qmerick tobacco. 
sing. dance, play and do lots of other en­ 
joyable things. 


His Presence Unnoticed. 


[New York Sun.] 
A young man who inherited a legacy of 
considerable amount in St. Louis came to 
New York to settle if he liked the town. He 
stayed here six months, and on his return 
to St. Louis his former companions gave 
him a blowout. 
In the midst of the merriment Some one 
asked the reclaimed blood when he intended 
to return to tho Eastern metropolis. 
“Never,” he answered emphatically, “if I 
can help it. Confound New York. I spent 


telling her that j^wonld go to the junk shop 
ami see how much it was worth and i t J. 
could give her more money for the r ip , <, 
maunder I would do so. 
. t 
This offer shared the fate as the first. It 
| was refused indignantly. 
' i. 
. r 
"Do you know', ’ said she in a convincing 
tone, ‘'that only day before yesterday I re­ 
fused to sell it to a pink man for five cent* t 
I a pound and here yon are offering me o n to 
one cent. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? 
"You’ve got kind of a long nose for busi­ 
ness," I said laughingly, as I edged toward 
the door. 
It was well I did edge, for I had touched 
her tender spot and she rilod up like a w et’ 
hen. 
t 
"Get out of this house this instant, you 
nasty, insulting brute!” she cried, and she 
flourished the broom handle in my face. 
I tried to square myself by tolling her that 
offence was intended, but it was no go, so I 
beat a hasty retreat. On the whole I was 
glad that she did not take me up on my 
offer, as I should probably have been 
“stuck.” 
“Truly this is a great business,” I mused, 
as I pushed my shop out into the street 
once more and cleared mv throat prepara­ 
tory to letting go a few yetis at “old rags.” 
This yell I repeated about 20 times a 
minute for the next 15 minutes without 
fretting an answer, until finally I saw a 
ittlo girl running toward me, having ap­ 
peared on Shaw m at av. from a little court 
beyond Chester pK. She was a pretty little 
thing, perhaps 7 years old, and atter she 
J 
had caught un to me and also caught up •? 
with her breath she said: 
T 
V-JT* 
“Oil. Mister Junkm an, will you please 
tvait un here side of the curbstone while I 
go and fetch some junk for you?" 
“ O f C o u r s e , I W i l l , M y n e a r , " 
I responded, for I arn fond of children. 
She was a proud little thing, and Hot rel­ 
ish being called a dear by a junk man, and 
she told me as much. 
“Shan’t I come and hem von carry your 
junk?" I said, thinking perhaps that in her 
eagerness sho might overtax her small 
2 
strength. 
"Oh. no. I can bring it all myself," she “ 
replied, and ran off. returning in a moment 
witling sinai I salt, box in her arms. 
• I looked ip and saw a miscellaneous col­ 
lection of rusty nails, screw bolts, nuts and 
pieces of <ast iron. 
X 
Putting thij in my hag, I found that it 
weighed a tnflo less than six pounds. 
“That wilt bo only a cent aud a half.” I 
said ; “haven’t you got any move?” 
"Oh, dear! I thought that I could get 
more than that,’’ she said, with a disap­ 
pointed look. "Why, do you know I’ve been 
most two weeks picking up those nails?” 
I made the little tot my friend forever by 
giving her a nickel for her junk. I know 
that is not the way to make money, but I 
couldn't help it. 
A little further on I get stuck again, fo ri 
had not found out the price paid toroid 
paper. A woman hail about lOD pounds to 
sell, so I offered her a quarter for the lot, 
and siie was glad to accept it. 
At the next place I got about IO pounds 
of mixed rugs. There w ere a good many 
white ones in the lot and the old lady who 
sold them thought I ought to allow lier 
something for them. When I told her that 
I couldn t unless they were sorted she 
wanted mo to wait while she picked them 
over. This I would not agree to do, and in 
order to keep me there Avhile she sorted 
them, she sent me down cellar to pick up a 
lot of bottles which sho wanted to sell me. 
There were over loo of them of all shape* 
and sizes. These I secured for a quarter and 
she had three pounds of white rags picked 
out. This house was on Hammond st., and 
.although I shouted until my lungs were 
sore I could not make another sale on that 
street. 
Arriving at Buggies st., I passed down 
toward AV ashingtou. On the way about six 
"kids" got around me and wanted to sell 
me junk. It must have been a sort of a 
junk club, for when I promised to w ait for 
them they all scam pere® off and came 
struggling back with various loads, It wan 
chiefly old iron. and altogether aggregated 
about GO pounds, or 16 cents worth. This 
money split up between them sufficed to 
make them all nappy. 
, I 
Not another purchase did I m ake until I 
was well up on Blue Hill av. Here at one 
of the cross streets I was stopped by 
Ct 
A leather Rough-Spoken Youth 
of about is, who wanted me to come up the 
street a little way. 
I did so and, disappearing around the cor­ 
ner of the house, he soon came back, accom­ 
panied by hie chum, a lad perhaps two years 
younger. Between them they carried a big 
tin wash-boiler. It was full of scrap iron, 
there being about 150 pounds. After I had 
emptied it all from’ the boiler into my bag 
and weighed it, they asked me how fcuchit 
would bring. When I told them 37 cents, 
they said they could do better, and as I 
would give no more for it, we all set to and 
fired the junk back in the boiler. I was 
mad, and if there had been only one fellow 
I should have spoiled the looks of his face. 
but there were two, and as they both looked 
strong and healthy, I refrained from chas­ 
tising them. 
I was glad of this a few m inutes after, and 
sorry again about two hours after that. 
The boys had started to take the old boiler 
back or the house again; they were talking 
among themselves. I had turned my cart 
about, aud was pushing off when the smaller 
of the two called: 
“Hold on a minute, junkey, yer kin have 
de stuff.” 
I turned back, and they brought the old 
tin boiler hack. 
* 
“Take it. boiler and ail.” said oneofthem . 
“We don’t want the old thing any more 
and I guess there s a little copper on the 
bottom of it.” 
I was glad not to have to dump all the 
old junk out again, and between us we 
lifted the thing into the cart. I did not find 
out until I went to sell my day’s collection 
of junk that they had worked a "ringer” 
boiler in on me; for it turned out that the 
one in my cart was not the one that had 
been tilled with old iron, but one that was 
filled with earth to within a few inches of 
the top, with just a few pounds of iron 
scattered over it to cover. 
Although I collected a few pounds more 
of different kinds of junk, my later pur­ 
chases were not of general interest. I sup­ 
pose one reason was that I was getting 
tired. 
It was getting dusky, too, and I turned 
my steps homeward. 
When I went to dis­ 
pose of my goods I found .that the bottles 
the old lady had sold me were almost a dead 
loss, as I realized only eight cents on them. 
How much did I make? 
Well, if I hadn't been cheated, or, in other 
words, had started out with experience, I 
should have made enough to buy a new pair 
of gloves, if they didn’t cost more than 
$1.25. 
You can see that there is no fortune in the 
junk business, especially for a novice. 
________________________ L. C. D. 


The Passing of the Blonde. 
[Frank Hudson In Pall Mall Gazette. J 
j he children playing round the cradle of 
race were all fair. The ancient Jew s— 
even they—were almost to a m an fair- 
haired. The old Greeks and Romans, sprung 
from the gods, were sunny-haired, as wera 
also the old Venetians, as Ruskin tells us. 
Why have all these people changed? W hy 
have Ave in these islands changed? I’ll tell 
you, sir—ifs all the liver. T hat’s w hat’s tho 
matter. 
_________ , - - . i - r 
__ 
I once asked a physician why it was th at 
copper, old iron, old bottles, old bones?” at dark haired people had such weak livers, 
the top of my voice. I had nearly reached awhile fair people never knew w hether or 
not they had a liver. 


portion of my scheme. He hadn't much 
time to spare, hut cut me short in the mid­ 
dle of my explanation by saying: “Don’t 
touch tile business, my boy, for it never was 
duller than it is at present and it's probably 
the worst business in Boston today.” 
"Not. quite so had as that, I hope," I 
ventured, not knowing what else to say. 
"Oh. hut it is,” was the emphatic reply. 
Nothing encouraging conia he got of nim, 
rf) I hunted about tor another place. It was 
not hard to find, for junk stores are pretty 
thick along Federal st. Irv front of this 
store I saw sevep or eight hand carts, and 
this struck me as being odd, for in my boy­ 
hood days it seemed to me as if almost all 
the collectors of junk were owner* of their 
own teams, and although tho horses they 
drove were neither Maud S.s or Jay Eye 
Sees, they were horses and pulled the 
Aragon, the load and the man, whereas now 
it seems that in all but a very few eases the 
men have to drag the cart, the load and 
themselves along. It may be healthy, but 
its more than tiresome, aal haA’e newfound 
out by personal experience. 
From this second junk dealer interviewed 
I learned that the reason for this scarcity of 
horses among th* Junk collectors is due al­ 
most entirely to the dull state of the busi­ 
ness. 
“But,” he added, “there is one other 
reason, for when in the past almost all col­ 
lectors of junk owned their horses there 
were not nearly so many stores where they 
could dispose of what they had collected as 
there are now. Why, in some parts of the 
city today there is hardly a block 
’ 
W ithout Its <Vunk Bitore, 
and in some places there are three and four 
in one block; so in reality there is not much 
need of a horse, as tho loads have to he car­ 
ried such short distances.” 
At Cronin’s junk store, on Dover st, the 
man interviewed said that aa a rule the junk 
collectors were too poor to keep themselves 
decently, much less a horse. 
I found out, at last that a man could start 
out quite comfortably in the business with 
$13, or in ease he wished to carry his bag 
about on his back he could start out for 
about 50 cents, the only cost being for scales 
and a hag. Handcarts, new, cost anywhere 
from $10 to $15, very few exceeding tho 
latter sum in price. I could have bought 
several of these carts, but as a ith mo the 
business was to bo only temporary I wished 
only to hire one. 
I found this a much harder job, as the 
owners of the carts, os a rule. looked upon 
me Avit.li suspicion at once, evidently think­ 
ing that I intended to elope with their ve­ 
hicles. One of them even had the audacity 
to ask me to leave a deposit of $20 in his 
hands as a guarantee that the cart woald 
be returned to him in as good condition as 
when I took it. If I showed up on the even­ 
ing of the same day with the cart he was to 
charge me $1 for its use, but if I kept the 
vehicle OA’e r night I was to pay him $1.50 
when he would return to me the $20 de­ 
posit. 
After hunting for a long time I came 
across a son of Erin who is evidently an 
admirer of the greatest daily paper in New 
England, forwhen I told nim what I wanted 
and informed him that I was a G l o b e 
reporter he grasped my hand heartily and 
exclaimed: 
It’s a folne paper, so it is, and 
Old be roigiit glad to do any business wid 
wan of its ripresintarives." 
"How muoh do you want for the use of 
your cart for one day?" I inquired. 
"Cli think about Avon dollar and a half 
wild bo about roight," he replied, rubbing 
his hands. 
"Don’t you think th at’s a bit too steep?” I 
ventured. 
"Too phwat!” 
"Too expensive; too m uch; too high; too 
dear." 
"OI do not,” he replied, indignantly.“Shure 
the paper’s rich and OI m poor and it can 
sthatid it." 
“But I’m not hiring .it for a week,” I 
argued. “I Avant it for only one day. You 
ought ,o let it g# for less than that.” 
“Divtl a hit,"said he, emphatically. "Oi’m 
thinkln’ Oi’ll not be able, perhaps, tu let the 
carrat agin for many tine long day.” 
This was the convincing argument, and 
rather than hunt around further 
I Closed th e Bargain 
with him. Then having bought a hag of 
him for a dime, and a pair of spring scales 
at the nearest hardware store for half a 
dollar, I was ready to start on my journey 
for fortune. 
On a card I carried in the 
pocket of mv ragged ulster I had marked 
the prices I was to pay for junk of different 
sorts aud. for the benefit of the boys who 
may be collecting junk of different sorts to 
sell to the strolling “junkey” as well as for 
those intending to embark in the business, 
I give below the buying pfices of tho travel­ 
ling dealer, and the prices at which he is 
able to dispose of his goods at the shqps: 
Buying price 
per pound. 
Cents. 
AVhite rag*................... 02 to .02Vi 
Colored rag*..............OO Vi 
Iron, scrap and cast 
m ixed .. ...............OO Vi 
Lead.............................02 
Urns*........................... 04 
Copper........................05 
Solder.........................08 
Rubber....................... OI Va 
Block, tin ...................... IO 
Leather, belting and 
hose.......................... 04 
Carpets ......................OOVjj to ,02Vb 
Zinc . . ; .....................OI Vi 


Selling price 
per pound. 
(Tent*. 
.03 
to .03Va 
.00% to .OI 


.003/a to .OOVa 
.02% 
.05 
.o« Va 
.OO 
.02 
.12 
to .14 


.02 
•Sell for what they will bring, according to quality 
and bow bad tliq customer wants to get them.. 
Half-pint and pint whiskey flasks will 
fetch about six cents a dozen, and if the 
buyer can And a customer he often realizes a 
good profit on them ; otherwise he is obliged 
to dispose of them for about what they cost. 
For 
lager, beer bottles the 
travelling 
“junkey ’ will pay about a quarter a dozen, 
and on these he is sure to double his money. 
There are many other kinds of bottles 
which are bought and sold second-hand, 
T ut as my informant told me in confidence: 
“Bottles is things that a feller has to take 
chances oiff He may make good stuff on 
them, and then again he may tot.” 
I started out bravely, pushing tile cart 
along at a rapid rate, but as the streets were 
muddy and locomotion hard I soon settled 
down to a rather slow walk, which a man 
can keep up all day without becoming 
tired; at least I thought I could keep it up 
all day easily, but I was mistaken, for after 
three or four hours I found it Avas about as 
much Avork to push the hand cart along as 
it was to take a hand organ on a previous 
occasion. 
But I am digressing 
I started out on 
Harrison av., near Broadway extension, and 
it was here that I bawled out for the first 
time the regulation junk dealer’s cry. 
Perhaps I Bld Not Shout 
in just the right tone of voice. Perhaps I 
pronounced my words too slowly, accurately 
and distinctly, and perhaps I didn’t. 
It 
might have been my OAvn self-consciousness 
of the ridiculous position in which I avos 
placed; however that may be I could not 
help imagining that everybody was "sizing 
me up.” As I was passing through a side 
street going toward Shawmut av. I saw a 
big blue-coated guardian of the peace eye­ 
ing me queerly, and I began to tremble. 
"W hat if he should run me in for not hav- 
ng a license,” I thought. I did not really 
now whether junk men were forced 
I1_ 
to have a license or not. hut I supposed they 
did, as a matter of course. I had failed to 
make sure on this point. 
Still I kept shouting, "Any old rags, old 
AnnDi* nlfi irnn aIH hiittloa 
at 


$50,OW there in six mouths aud nobody ever 
ew #w as in town.” 
& 


ShaAvmut av., passing through Dedham st.. 
when a woman, with a broom in her hand 
and a handkerchief tied about her head, 
threw up a windoAv and shouted, "Here, 
Rags!” 
“All right, mum,” said I, steering my 
craft up under the lee of the curb, “What 
eau I do for you today?” 
"How much will you give for old carpet?” 
she inquired. 
"FII have to take a look at it first.” 
“All right; come in,” and she opened the 
front door. 
She Avas one of those energetic females 
who are always trying 
find a cobweb or 


w’h e th e rw 
His answer was: 
“I cannot tell you why, but you are l_ 
—dark haired people must be always care! 
of what they eat. 
There is the Avhole thing in a nutshell. 
Heaven sent us golden-haired women ta the 
olden times when we were good, and the 
devil sends us cooks in modern times when 
we are bad. Our grandfathers' livers are 
Fumed, and we inherit their bile, w hich 
turns our hair black. 
j 
In Ireland, bv the way, even as late ag th e 
loth century, dark haired men were so unu.*' 
sual that such men or women had Duluth 
(black) prefixed to their names. 
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“ Toh want to be true and you ore trying 
to be. Learn these two things, never be dis­ 
couraged because good things get on slowly 
j here, and never fail daily to do that good 
tchich He* next your hand. Lo not be in a 
hurry, bvt be diligent. Enter into that sub­ 
lime patience of the Ix>rd."-iGeorae Mac­ 
Donald. 
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Olympus. Unhappily for writers and read­ 
ers who still regard tho critic as an intel­ 
lectual guide, this is not his address. It 
may never have been, hut we are prone to 
believe the critics of a past literary era to 
have been children of a more sublimated 
civilization than ours. At the best the mod­ 
ern critic rarely ascends far up the slopes: he 
sees only that which is below him ; he looks 
down, not up, with eyes overspread with 
I the film of prejudice. W hat wonder that 
his patient readers, who often are well qual­ 
ified to look both ways, up and down, and 
can see the top of Olympus even lf they are 
I not authorized to date their despatches from 
there, sometimes refuse to remain in a state 
of bovine passivity, but send out a protest 
against the critic’s say-so?. Tile late W il­ 
liam H unt, whose sentences cut like a knife, 
described .the critic as a mouthpiece that 
stands in the way and snubs. This may 
be an extravagant judgment—Mr. Hunt 
was too brilliant to he infallible—but what 
a good pungent flavor it has! 
It goes as 
well with some recent critical estimates of 
contemporary literature as cayenne pepper 
with Blue Points. 
It is perhaps too much td expect a critic to 
be possessed of “absolute vision ;”no man can 
describe what he cannot see. but he should 
not write wholly from within. If he is not 
conscious of real organic personalities out­ 
side himself he cannot reveal them to 
others, hut he can sefrain from the attempt 
to make us believe that they do not exist. 
He must keep In mind that the revelation 
of 
his 
inner 
individuality 
is 
not 
satisfactory 
to 
the 
reading 
public. 
To indulge the partialities of his enmities 
and friendships; to trample on the splendid, 
the natural, the powerful in one writer, and 
to exalt tile mediocrity, the mawkishness, 
the morbidness of another, are not feats to 
command either admiration or respect. No 
fair-minded reader demands infallibility on 
the part of the critic; it is expected that his 
enthusiasm, at times, will be as ill-direct*,! 
as his censure, but he need not be on terms 
of chronic misunderstanding with nearly all 
writers. The finest critics have sometimes 
offered unpalatable feasts, but they have 
not 
seasoned 
everything 
that 
they 
offered 
with 
one 
unmistakable 
and 
offensive flavor—self. Criticism has been, 
and 
is, 
and 
* always 
will 
be 
largely a question 
of 
affinity. 
Read 
Lander, C oleridge, D e Quincey, Lamb, 
Saint-Beuve, Taine and Emerson, men 
pre-eminently gifted in the supple, sub­ 
tle skill of fine criticism, and see how 
this rule of affinity holds true. 
These 
critics said great things greatly of great 
literary achievement, because they them­ 
selves were great. Their words stir our 
blood, and lift our lives—our common lives— 
into a larger and sweeter air. They teach us 
that the true critic does not stand in the 
way and snub; he sees aud helps others to 
see. 
Lucile Lovell. 
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delusion, it Is believed, carried into daily 
practice na in few other of the sects of 
Christendom. It cannot be Ignored that the 
Latter Day Saints a re a Protestant sect. 
King Jam es’ version is tho Mormon Bible, 
the book of Mormon occupying a place 
analogous to that assigned by many people 
in other lands to the works of tho Swedish 
seer. Mormonism is Judaism modernized; 
its statutes are those of Hie Mosaic law ; its 
customs and usages modelled on tho verses 
of the Pentateuch; Its domestic life nearer 
to that of the early New England Common­ 
wealth than any other to* be found on the 
western continent; the hymns of Watts, 
Wesley and others of their kin constitute 
the sacred poetry of its worship. 
* 
W hat Then is its crime? Wily should we 
still look with suspicion on the organiza­ 
tion? Wherein was its avowal of polygamy 
a national insult? Of this, little has been 
written, despite all the agitation. The real 
danger from the Mormon power was that it 
set up the claim to lie superior to the 
authority of the United States. This was 
the sedition, and therein lay the germ of 
rebellion; it was a government within a 
governm ent; the right to* openly 
take 
more than one wife, was but an instance of 
nullification; the fact-of an occasional 
plural marriage was of minor importance 
compared with the assumed authority t$> 
enact a law which could over-ride the mar 
riage laws of the United States. 
Now that the leaflet* have disowned the 
power to nullify national statutes, reform 
should be welcomed by the brotherhood of 
States. 
It ought to be assumed that the 
recommendations of the hierarchy are offi­ 
cially sincere; anything savoring of relig­ 
ious persecution should be’opposed by all 
fair-minded citizens, and if those of the 
prevailing religion of Utah yield in all civic 
matters to the rule of the United States 
government they should have the same 
rights to their temples, their ritual, their 
ecclesiastical houses and common funds, 
and the same protection in the enjoyment 
of such as is granted to the Free Masons, 
the Methodists, the Episcopalians, or a n ­ 
other corporate body. 
Julius A. Palmer, Jr. 


BUY A GLOBE WATCH. 


If you will read carefully the double 
column advertisement, in this number, of 
Waltham and Elgin watch movements, to 
be sold for a song, you will understand that 
whatever the watch you wish to buy, you 
can buy it cheaper of the W eek ly G lobe 
than of any middleman or jeweller. 
The G lobe warrants that every watch it 
sends to a subscriber will keep better time 
and cost loss for its value than any watch of 
its grade that you can procure anywhere in 
the world. 
T he Q lobe’s purpose in Its watch offer is 
to give subscribers tho hest W altham or 
Elgin watch movements at m anufacturers’ 
prices; to protect its subscribers from jew­ 
ellers who charge unfair, and from sharks 
who charge outrageous prices. 
If you wish the best watch movement to 
be had, at the lowest prices—and it is the 
movement that gives a w atch es value— 
send your order to The-Globe, The Globe 
prices are the lowest. If you doubt it, con­ 
sult your jeweller. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE IN UTAH. 


The highest authority in the Mosmon 
church declares that plural marriage is a 
thing of the past, not to becountonanced in 
the future. Now it is in . order for the 
American people to glance at another side 
of a problem by which for 40 years the 
nation has been vexed. 
The advent of a new religion has often 
been heralded by the war cry of conquest, its 
track marked with the bloody trail of per­ 
secution. 
No little of the outcry raised 
against the Mormons may be occasioned by 
the fact that we are no better than our pred­ 
ecessors. 
Always ready to welcome sen­ 
sational news gatherers and to listen to 
sensational lecturers, the public palate has 
been sated at feasts where recountal of 
Mormon atrocities but whetted the appe­ 
tite tor more of the same exciting diet. Is 
there another side? 
Driven from the populated States in 1847, 
the followers of the new revelation fled 
across the weary plains, and selecting a spot 
they called Deseret—then a region briefly 
described by omitting the third vowel in its 
name—they camped in isolation from 
the human 
race. 
The 
colonists con­ 
tended with hostile Indians, w ith . dissen­ 
sion and lack of the hare necessities of life; 
elements generally fatal to such enterprises 
utterly failed to crush them; an ancient 
proverb proved a truism; the flock of foolish 
sheep with the lion—Brigham—for its 
leader, was more powerful than many a 
stronger colony lacking such a head. The 
desert literally blossomed as the rose; by 
the most successful system of irrigation, 
ever devised, a rill of clear, mountain 
spring water was brought in nature's own 
channel—the earth—not only to each man's 
door, but, after the fashion which has made 
the valley of the Nile a garden during 
thousands of years, that limpid stream re­ 
freshes and fertilized the soil. 
Mining was discouraged, gold was ac­ 
cursed ; yet, poor as (they were, they built 
no almshouse; unmoral as rumor made 
ibfcin, they had not a single penal institu­ 
tion; polygamists, as they were free to be­ 
come, in no State of the. Union, then, and to 
this day, is simple household fidelity of one 
man and one woman to each other of ob­ 
servance ftolfiuni versal. 
They 
prospered 
most wonderfully. The community showed 
no instances of individual wealth, whilst 
each member had neither poverty nor 
riches. 
To the economist, the cause of such pros­ 
perity was patent; it was plainly defined, in 
their civic emblem, the bee-hive; the eagle 
may search for prey. the young lion may 
roar and suffer hunger, but the bee’s indus­ 
try results in food enough and to spare, and 
there were no drones in the Deseret hive. 
in the w o rld . 
T h e w in te r approaches, w h e n y o u n g 4 That toil, unremitting as it was, enriched 
m en and w om en in the co u n try have 
leisure enough to earn som e Christm as 
or Blew T e a r ’s m on ey b y securin g su b ­ 
scriptions for som e m o n th ly or w e e k ly 
p ublication s. 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E is the best 
p ublication In its features to attract 
and please the p u b lic, aud p ay yo u the 


m ost m oney* 
Y o u had better send for private cir­ 
cular, g iv in g a g en t’ s rates, and for free 
aum rie co ,f.»‘ 0 


no tyrant, it fattened no idler; forced to 
contribute to a common fund, the citizen 
knew that the most distant diversion of that 
fund was to bring new laborers to the vine­ 
yard ; tile practice was the reverse of that 
against which the metropolis of the day 
contends, where men may become rich at 
the tax payer’s expense. 
To the saint of Utah this prosuerity was 
the smile of th»r Supreme Ruler; he their 
f iith celestial re islatlon or lie it terrestrial 


BATTLEFIELD ROMANCE. 


Love Letters Over a Century 


Old Just Discovered. 


The Brave English Love Perished in the 


Battle of Stone Arabia. 


His Sweetheart, an English Lady of 


Rank, Died of a Broken Heart. 


CONCERNING BAD BOOKS. 


The methods of Mr. WANAMAKER in get­ 
ting rid of bad books reminds me of the 
instructive attemot of a certain irascible 
old gentleman, whose garden was infested 
by a particularly pestiferous kind of weed. 
Going out to survey his grounds one day he 
observed a fine large specimen of that he so 
cordially hated. It had gone completely to 
seed, and hung heavy-headed, ready to drop 
the plentiful germs of future crops* The 
sight so irritated him that he cried out: 
“You pesky nuisance, I’ll make a speedy 
end of you!” Whereupon he banged away 
at it vigorously with his canb until he had 
scattered the seeds from one end of his gar­ 
den to the other. Moral? It is too obvious to 
call for remark. 
The attitude of the postmaster general 
may be well calculated to advertise what a 
truly good man he is. But the reputation 
for goodness is gained At the expense of his 
sagacity. If T olstoi and Mr. Tucker had 
hired him to do his very utmost to spread 
the "Kreutzer Sonata” all over the land, he 
could not have more effectually helped On 
that result. It is a curious, and ought to bo 
an instructive sight, to see men and boys on 
the street peddling out a book right and left 
on the strength of a placard announcing 
that the United States government has for­ 
bidden its carriage in the mails. How such 
a sight helps or respect for the law ! 
When will officials, as well as reviewers, 
learn that the way to suppress a book is to 
keep etill about itf To tell all the world 
that they must not read a particular book, 
is, of course, the straightest possible way to 
get them to buy it. 
It is only human 
nature. 
Brace your back up against a 
closet door, and everybody will be dying to 
see what is hidden therein. 
I remember the case of an old school­ 
mate. His solicitous aunt took hfm on one 
side and told him he must not read Shake­ 
speare until he was grown up, because it 
contained passages that were unfit for' a 
young boy to see. He had never had the 
slightest intention of reading Shakespeare, 
but, of course, lie promptly procured a 
copy and began to look for the things' that 
he ought not to see. 
So it makes me smile when I read an 
elaborate notice of a book in a newspaper, 
coupled with thy statement that it is not fit 
for general circulation. If you really think 
so, O sapient reviewer, why on earth do you 
not keep still about it? There is nothing in 
all the world that the author or the pub 
Usher so fears in regard to a new book as­ 
cen ce/ If they can only get it roundly 
abused they know it is the very next best 
thing to having it extravagantly praised. 
It is said that a candidate for a political 
office came lipmo one day anil found his 
wife crying over a newspaper article that 
was full of personal abuse. He looked at 
her with an amused smile a moment and 
then said: "My dear, I wouldn’t cry, if I 
were you; I paid 850 for having that pub 
fished." 
If a book is not written up by either abuse 
or praise, why, then, only a few hear of it 
aud so, of course, it is not generally read. 
All this is beside the question as to 
whether Count T olstoi’* book is really as 
bad as Mr. WANAMAKER thinks, or as good 
as H ow ells would have us believe, 
seems to me simply stupid to class it with 
such books as are properly excluded from 
the mails. It seems to me only brutal, the 
work of a Russian who needs but a little 
scratching to reveal the barbarian Tartar. 
But when a book is published that ought 
not to circulate widely, why can’t people bs 
sensible enough not to bang at it and raise 
such a hue aud cry as to collect the crowd 
from every direction to see what it is all 
about? 
M. J . S a v a g e . 


[New York Run.] 
On the ancient battlefield of Stone Arabia, 
in the towm of Palatine, Montgomery 
county, was found recently a metallic box, 
the contents of which reveal an interesting 
romance of long ago. The box was badly 
battered, and was begrimed with tile rust 
of many years. It was about six inches 
long and two inches deep. The casket wps 
opened with considerable difficulty, and its 
contents wero found to consist of a locket 
and a bundle of letters, written upon parch­ 
ment and tied with a faded piece of blue 
ribbon. Tho locket is of gold and of ex­ 
quisite workmanship. It has on one side, 
inscribed in monogram, the letters "A. H. 
D.,” while on the other is a curiously 
wrought hunting*scene. The locket con­ 
tains a miniature, delicately painted on 
porcelain, of a young lady of rare beauty. 
The letters, though the writing was some­ 
what faded by the lapse of time, were quite 
easily read. They were addressed to Cant. 
Lowe, an officer in the British artny during 
the Revolutionary war. As appears by the 
letter*? Capt. Lowe was the betrothed of the 
lady whose portrait is in the locket. The 
letters are written in the most tender lan­ 
guage. Tho last one in the packet was 
written just before the battle of Stone 
Arabia, and is very pathetic in tone. A 
strain of sadness and melancholy runs 
through tho lefter, as if the fair young 
writer had a presentiment that she was 
never more to meet her lover. She wrote 
that her health was failing, and she longed 
for the return of her beloved, as she feared 
that her days were numbered. 
The finder of the box and contents, a gen­ 
tleman residing at Palatine Bridge, took 
much interest in his discovery, and resolved 
to investigate the romance. Ho had a pho­ 
tograph taken from the miniature in the 
locket and sent it with a letter, requesting 
information, to the officials of the Royal 
Historical Society of London. After consid­ 
erable delay he received a letter from the 
society officials, which completes the story, 
the outline of which is indicated by the let­ 
ters in the casket. The writer of the letters 
was Alice Douglass, a young lady of rank, 
belonging to one of the noblest and most 
aristocratic families in Britain. She be­ 
came enamored of Capt. Lowe when that 
brave young officer was with his regiment 
at London, and they wero engaged to he 
married. 
When the American colonists 
rose in rebellion, Capt. Lowe was sent with 
his regiment to America. 
Capt. Lowe served with bravery and dis­ 
tinction 
in 
the British 
army 
in the 
early 
years 
of 
the Revolution. 
Ile 
was connected with the forces of Sir John 
Johnson when he made his celebrated raid 
through the Mohawk valley in the fall of 
1780. Coming down from Canada with an 
army of British regulars, Indians and Tories. 
Col. Johnson laid waste with ruthless hand 
the fair and fertile fields of the Mohawk 
valley. The settlers were massacred, their 
dwellings burned, and crops destroyed. Sir 
John continued his march of devastation, 
up the Mohawk river, westward 
from 
Caughnawaga (now Fonda). Gen Robert 
Van Rensselaer of the patriot army, hastily 
collected a body of Albany and Schenectady 
militia and went in pursuit of the enemy. 
Fort Paris at Stone Arabia was commanded 
by Col. John Brown.no braver man than 
whom held a commission in the Continen­ 
tal army. 
Gen. Van Rensselaer sent a message to 
Col. Brown to leave the fort with its garri- 
soh and head off Col. Johnson’s troops, 
while he fell upon their rear, Gen. Van 
Rensselaer thus hoped to hem Johnson and 
his army in between two fires and capture 
them. In response to the orders of his gen­ 
eral. Col. Brown and his little band of 
>atriots marched out of Fort Paris to do 
lattlew ith tho enemy. This force num ­ 
bered less than 200, while tho emmy had 
four times as many. The American troops 
fell into an ambuscade, and svere taken at a 
disadvantage. 
They held their ground 
bravely for au’hile, however, and a desper­ 
ate struggle followed. The patriots were at 
'length compelled'to give way, while their 
brave commander fell dead with a musket 
ball in the heart. 
Capt. Lowe at the head of his forces 
bravely led the charge upon the Americans. 
Rendered a conspicuous mark by his com­ 
manding presence and officer’s uniform, he 
drew the fire of a sharpshooter and sank to 
earth mortally M ounded. A comrade knelt 
beside bim and raised him in his arms. Tim 
dying soldier ndth his last expiring strength 
drew the casket from his bosom and handed 
it to his companion. 
“Take it,” he M'hispered, “and carry it to 
Alice. Tell her I died bravely, and that my 
latest breath Spoke her loved name.” 
They buried him on the field of battle, 
with his martial cloak around him for a 
shroud. Here also was laid at rest Col. 
BroMn, the brave American commander. 
Side by side they lie. the patriot and the 
invader, as repose Wolfe and Montcalm on 
the plaiiiN-of Abraham. 
Tile companion to whom Capt. Lom o en­ 
trusted the casket hastily concealed it by 
burying it near a stump in the field, expect­ 
ing to return for it after the pursuit of the 
flying enemy. The British army, houever, 
never returned to the spot, as Gen. Van 
Rensselaer’s detachment and other Ameri­ 
can forces pressed upon them fiercely to 
avenge the death of their comrades in arms. 
Sir John Johnson and his forces Mere com­ 
pelled to beat a hasty retreat toCanada, and 
the metallic box belonging to Capt. Lotve 
lay buried near its dead owner for more 
than a century, when it was discovered. 
Miss Douglass, the fair young betrothed 
of the English officer, M’aited many weeks 
arid months for tidings of lier absent lover. 
Her health failed rapidly, and M’hen at 
length the sad news came or his death she 
could not stand the shock. 
The marble 
headstone which marks her stave bears the 
pathetic inscription, "Died of a broken 
heart.” 


•I MUST HAVE TH A T SONG.” 


m a n prince consort Victoria forfeited her 
maiden family name—whatever it wps Bhd 


How th e . Groves of Blarney Charmed 
Honest Abe. 
I was surprised when one afternoon late 
in February,1802, President Lincoln entered 
tho register’s roan with as sad a look as I 
ever saw upon Ids careworn face, writes 
Register Chittenden in Harper's. He dropped 
M-earily into a seat he had previously chosen, 
sind, after a short silence, exclaim ed: 
“When the old monks had tired them­ 
selves out iu fighting the devil, did they not 
have places to which they retired for rest, 
m bien Mrere called retreats?” 
"They did,” I answered: “though I un­ 
derstand they were for spiritual rather than 
bodily recuperation.” 
“I think of making this office one of my 
retreats.” he said, ’ut is so quiet and restful 
here. Do you never got discouraged?” 
"I shall be delighted to have you,” I said. 
ignoring his question. "I only M 'is h I could 
say of it, as Father Trout sang of the groves 
of Blarney: 
“ ‘There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 
And conversation In sweet solitude.’ ” 
"Tell me more of that ballad.” he ex­ 
claimed, cheerily. “I like its jingle. What 
an Irish conceit that is; ‘conversation in 
u l u o n t 
b n r if t * ” 


that, all her children should be regarded as 
members of th e family M-hoae name their 
luther bore, this being the custom and law 
of Christendom. 


CALLED MALAGA GRAPES. 


They are Grown in a W ild District in 
the Interior of Spain. 
[New York Sun.] 
"The grapes that are sold in New York 
and other markets as Malaga grapes," said 
a fruit dealer,” are really not Malaga grapes 
at all, but are a grape that grows in the 
almost inaccessible mountain regions of 
Spain, In the district of Al maria. The true 
Malaga grape is so tender aud delicate a 
fruit that it will not stand shipment well, 
and even when it arrives here in good con­ 
dition it is so perishable that unless quick 
sales ate made the importer will have his 
labor for his pains. 
Nearly all of the Malaga grape crop is 
made into raisins. The white and pinkish- 
M’h ite grapes sold here as Malagas are a 
hardy fruit. The region in which they are 
grown is M'ild and primitive, and the grapes 
are all transported from tho vineyards to 
Almeria on donkeys, a distance of 50 miles, 
there being no roads to the hills. 
The country between Almeria and the 
vineyards is infested by wild beasts and 
outlaws, and tourists have not ventured to 
include that part of Spain in their wander­ 
ings. As the average grape crop of tho dis­ 
trict is 400,OOO barrels, Of 40 pounds each. 
tile task of carrying it all that distance on 
donkeys may be imagined. 
The vineyards are all small holdings, and 
yield about five tons to the acre. The usual 
price for the grapes on the wharf at Almeria 
is I) oents. 
The packing in barrels is all done at the 
vineyards, the fine cork dust In which the 
fruit is packed being backed in on the 
donkeys the same as the grapes are brought 
out. The harvesting of this unique grape 
crop is done during August. 
The vessels in which the grapes are ship­ 
ped from Almeria cannot come into the 
wharfs, but lie at anchor some distance out. 
The grapes are taken to the vessels in row­ 
boats of antique pattern and small capac­ 
ity. The grapes begin to reach New York 
about the first of October. 
This market 
handles from I SO,OOO'to 200,000 barrels of 
the fruit. 
It is bought by the local dealers from the 
importers at auction sale. 
These grapes 
will keep well from the close of one season 
to the opening of another. It is rare that 
the importers close out their holdings in 
them before April. 


ANIM ALS’ 
TOILETS. 


Sand Baths and W ater Baths for Beasts 
arid Birds. 
[Spectator.] 
Brushes and combs most animals carry 
with them. "Brilliantine” also is carried 
In a smal,l and handy reservoir I)’ all ducks 
and divers. Mud serves fpr cold cream and 
vaseline; dust for fuller’s earth and pearl 
powder, and water, ^s with us, is perhaps 
the most important necessary. 
But birds 
especially are mighty particular about the 
quality of their "toilet dust,” and equally 
nice as to the water in which they prefer to 
M ash. Some use M ater only, some water or 
dust, others dust and no water. 
Partridges are a good example of the dust­ 
ing birds, and are most careful in the selec­ 
tion of their dust baths. Dry loam suits 
them best. But perhaps 
their favorite 
place is a meadow’ where a few turfs have 
been removed. 
There they scratch out the 
loam, and shuffle backwards under the 
grass roots till their feathers are full of the 
cool earth. 
In wet weather they find, if possible, a 
heap of burnt ashes on the site of a weed 
fire, and dust there. Sparrows, on the con­ 
trary. always choose road dust, the dryest 
and finest possible. Larks also are fond of 
the road, and dust there in the early morn­ 
ing. But they, too, have their .fancy, and 
choose the ary, gritty part, where tile 
horse’s hoofs tread. - 
Wild ducks, though feeding by* the salt 
water, prefer to wash in fresh water pools, 
and will fly long distances inland to running 
brooks and ponds, where they preen ana 
wash themselves in the early morning. But 
though passing so much time on the water, 
ducks seem to prefer a shower bath to any 
other; and in heavy rain they may be seen 
opening their feathers and allowing the 
rain to soak in. after which they dress the 
whole surface with oil from the reservoir, 
which we mentioned above. 
swallows and martins are as nice in their 
choice of hath M’ater as any "professional 
beauty;” nothing but newly-fallen rain 
M-ater thoroughly pleases them, and if 
tempted to bathe it is generally by some 
shallow pool in the road which an hour’s 
sun will evaporate. 
We have never seen haM’ks or falcons 
bathing when wild. 
Trained birds, in 
good health, bathe almost daily, and the 
bath of a peregrine falcon is a very careful 
performance. But no nymph could be more 
jealous qI a witness than these shy birds, 
and it is not until after many careful glances 
in every direction that the falcon descends 
from her block aud M ades into the shallow 
bath. 
Then, after more suspicious glances, she 
thrusts her broad head under the water and 
flings it on to her back, at the same time 
raising the feathers and letting the drops 
thoroughly soak thorn. After bathing head 
and back, she spreads her .wings and tail 
fan-like on the waler, and rapidly opens and 
shuts them, after which she sloops down 
and splashes the drops in every direction. 
The batli over, she flies once more to the 
block, and turning her back to the sun, 
spreads every feather of the wing and tail, 
raises those on the body, and assists the pro­ 
cess of drying by a tremulous motion im­ 
parted to every quill, looking more like an 
old conn orient on a buoy than a peregrine. 
Cats. large and small, makp the mast care­ 
ful toilet of any class of animal, with the 
exception of some of the opossums. The 
lions and tigers wash themselves in exactly 
the same manner as the cat, wetting the 
dark, indian rubber-like ball of the fore foqt 
and the inner toe, and passing it over the 
face and between the ears. 
The ‘foot is thus at tho same time a face 
sponge and brush, and tile rough tongue 
combs the rest of the body. Hares also use 
their feet to M'ash their faces, and the hare’s 
foot is so suitable for a brush that it is always 


TAILOR-MADE ART. 


used to apply the “paint” to face for the 
One of the most charming pets we 


sweet solitude. 
"I fear I cannot, 
I must send you the 
book. I only remember, 
“ ‘There’s statues gracing this noble place In, 
All heathen goddesses so fair, 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nlcodaymus, 
A-standing naked In the open air.’ ” 


stage. __ 
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have kept, and the most particular as to 
washing and brushing its feet and fur, M-as 
a lovely brow* opossum from Tasmania. 
“Sooty plMangist” was, we believe, its 
scientific nVme; it was covered $vith deep 
rich broM'n fur, had a face something like a 
fox. a pink nose, hands with a nailless 
thumb, and long claws on the fingers. 
It washed its feet every two or three min­ 
utes. W ater rats are very clean animals, 
and M ash and brush their faces "like Chris­ 
tians.” We saM' one tills summer on a pond 
at Welling, in Kent, swim out to pick up 
the blossoms of an acacia tree which were 
falling on the water. After daintily eating 
each floM'er on tile hank he licked his 
hands. M’iped his moustaches and swam off 
for another. 
We also tried an acacia blossom, but, ex­ 
cept a slightly sweet flavor, could find 
nothing to account for the rat’s ta^te for 
them. 
Sporting dogs, which are used in mud, 
snow and wret, are strangely clever and 
quick in cleaning and drying their coats, 
and it is a sure sign that a dog has been 
overtired if he shows any trace of mud or 
‘dirt next morning. 
Most of their toilet is 
done with the tongue, but they are very 
clever at using a thick box, hash or the side 
of a haystack as a rough towel. 
One small spaniel which we alloM'ed to 
live in the house M as M'ell aware that if he 
returned dirty he M ould not be admitted in­ 
doors. About an horn1 before the close of 
the day’s shooting ho used to strike work 
and begin to clean himself, and if urged to 
do more, would slip off home and present 
himself neat and clean in the dining-room. 
One day the dog had been left at home, 
and his master returned and seated himself, 
M’et, and with half-frozen drops of ice stick­ 
ing to his gaiters, by the fire. Pan ran up 
and carefully licked off the frozen ioe ana 
snow, stopping every noMr and then to give 
an anxious • look, which said as plainly 
as possible: "Dear me, if I don’t get him 
cleaned quickly he will he sent to lie in the 
stublfe.” 


"I must have that book tonight,” he said. 
“A good Irish hull is medicine for the 
blues.” 
He left the office actually to tho sound of 
h i s own musical laugh. H e sent for the 
book—a copy of Crofton Croker’s “Popular 
Songs of Ireland.” It is before me now; 
priceless almost M’h e n I remember that it 
once gave Abraham Lihcoln some pleasure, 
some respitedrom his cares. 


the 
Queen’s 


U ndoubtedly a Liar. 
• 
[fejunsey’s Weekly.] 
Witness (testifying)—Then he tried to de­ 
tain me longer by asking me to drink with 
him. I replied, “I never drink, sail, and 
besides, the train leaves in IO minutes and 
I am in a hurry to get home ta Ken­ 
tucky.” It— 
" 
The jury (in one voice)—Perjury! Perjury! 


Still Another Guess 
at 
Name. 
[Chicago News.] 
A correspondent M’ho seems to knoM’ what 
he is talking about writes to the London 
Times protesting against the vulgar error 
of suDoosing that the family name of the 
present reigning dynasty in Great Britain is 
Guelph. If the royal family can be said to 
have a family name that name is d’Este, 
not Guelph, 
The last Guelph of the male 
line M as Guelph III., Duke of Carinthia. 
He died withoutissue and left the repre­ 
sentation of his family to bis only sister, 
Cunegunda, who, in 
1040, wedded Azo 
d’Este, Marquis of Este. 
From this mar­ 
riage, in direct male line, descended all the 
members of the royal and ducal families of 
Hanover and Brunswick, whose correct 
family name. therefore, is d’Este. 
That this is the case is evident from the 
fact that the children of the late Augustus 
Frederick (Duke of Sussex), M’hose mar­ 
riage with Lady Augusta Murray M’as inval 
idated by the royal marriage act of 1772, 
assumed the surname of d’Este, not Guelph 
There are very litany, however, M ho main­ 
tain that M’hen sJe wedded with the Ger- 


N*w York, Oct. 18.—It is an adage with 
us that variety is the spice of life. This is 
evident from the specimens presented here­ 
with! 


INenri D eux Cape. 
The first is of olivo-grefen cloth, and is 
bordered all round with a narrow roll of 
black lynx fur. The trimming consists of 
five straight rows of black velvet, upon 
M 'hich is a braid of gold and black cords. 
The flaring collar is lined with black vel­ 
vet, and there are braided and velvet- 
triinmed epaulets on the shoulders. Tho 
hat is the jauntiest of turbans—black vel­ 
vet, braided with gold, .with a standing 
ostrich plume over trio crown. 
The bodice beneath this cape is trimmed 
In the neM’ style, with yoke of velvet, and 
lengthwise bands of velvet below, the 
latter narrow' at tho waist in a way which 
apparently decreases its size, and which is 
vary becoming. 


In t o n n e A ga in . 
The second figure, by way of contrast, 
gives us one of the well-known Redfern 
three-quarter 
coats, of 
light gray-blue 
cloth, with loose, straight fronts bordered 
with blue fox? and a tight-fitting waistcoat 
of dark blue velvet. 
'Hie close coat sleeves have large, wide 
cuffs of the fur. The hat Is in English tur- 
ban shape, with coronet brim covered with 
fur.Upon the crown are loops of blue uncut 
velvet ribbon, and an aigrette with curled 
ends. 
RED FERN . 


JE D 
AND 
TH E 
MORGAN 
COLT. 


Self-B inding Clocks. 
[Springfield Republican.] 
A chain of synchronized self-wimling 
clocks is being established here through 
the efforts of Henry Denver, manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
The timepieces do not obtain their motive 
power from electrical action, thus being 
subject to hindrances resulting from entire 
dependence on electrical currents, but in­ 
stead gains the Accessary force from the 
action of a fine spring, as does an ordinary 
clock. 
Two small cells of battery are placed in 
the top of the case, connected with a magnet 
secured to tho lower part of the movement. 
As the centre wheel driven by the unwind­ 
ing of the spring advances, a lever is raised 
that unlocks the armature and allow's it to 
spring back into position ready for winding. 
When the lover drops the circuit is instantly 
closed, the spring being wound by the pawl 
fastened to tile armature. 
The action of winding breaks the circuit 
when the M inding is completed. The con­ 
tacts are made so short that the action of 
the battery is very slight, thus enabling it 
to perform the work of winding for over a 
year without reneM-al or alteration. Each 
clock is provided with a simple attachment 
by means of which its lianas may be con­ 
trolled automatically by electricity. 
To 
secure absolute uniformity of time through­ 
out the city, the clocks will be connected, 
with a time wire just before 12 o’clock each 
day. 
During the brief period of connec­ 
tion, the standard clock at Washington 
through the repeating lines takes posressior 
of the M’ife, temporarily controlling a1’ 
clocks in its circuit. 


A nother Invisible Ink. 
To the Editor of The G lobe: 
In answer to C onstant Beader, for receipt of In­ 
visible Ink, I would suggest this. It Is a good one. 
Oxide of cobalt, Va ounce; mnriatio acid sufficient to 
dissolve It; M’a te r, 4 ounces; mucilage of gum acacia, 
I drachm ; mix. Character* w ritten on paper with 
this solution are invisible, but on application of heat 
they instantly appear th blue. 
On cooling they 
become Invisible again. 
s. 
Dark or Yellow Days. 
To the Editor of The G lobe: 
“ Vulcan” is Inform ed that there have been, In this 
country and Canada, several dark or yellow days. 
First Mas the dark or yellow day of May IO, 1780. 
Next were the Canadian dark days, namely, Dec. 9, 
15, ie , 1785, and next In order was the dark day of 
a few years ago. I do not recall the date. 
If "V ulcan" will turn to pages 286-7 of the me­ 
moirs of MaJ.«Oen. W’tlliam Heath (now a very rare 
book), he will find quite a good account of the dark 
days of the last century. Gen. H eath's hook was 
published in 1708, and not only has inform ation on 
the subject under consideration, but gives a quite 
ample history of the revolutionary struggle. 


J. c. c. 


• 
You Can Sand It, but— 
To the Editor of The G lobe: 
M’lll yon please tell me lf It wcfuld be against the 
law to send patent medicines through the mall? 


J. r. 


Liquids, lf In bottles, must be Inclosed In a wooden 
or papier macho block or tube, at least three- 
sixteenths of an Inch thick and strong enough to 
support a heavy weight from outside. Between the 
bottle and the casing there must be a cushion of 
cork crumbs, felt, asbestos or some other absorbent., 
The tube m ust be im pervious to liquids, and so 
closed by screw lid and rubber pail that It w’lll be 
water-tight, and in case the bottle breaks there will 
be no leakage of the contents. 
Four ounces, liquid 
measure, is the limit of liquids admissible to the 
mail.—[Ed. 
Copyright and Bottles. 
Mill y o u p le a s e te ll m e h o w I c a n get a c o p y rig h t, 
a ls o w h e re I s h a ll a p p ly fo r b o ttle s w ith m y n a m e 
b lo w n in th e m ? 
A C o n s t a n t R e a d e r . 


1. Send to librarian of Congress at M’nshington a 
copy of the article to he copyrighted w ith f t . 
2. Apply to some glass m anufacturer. This is not 
an advertising column. 


Owners of the W hite Hills. 
M’ho claims ownership to the M’hite mountains, 
the State or different towns? 
W ho m aintains the 
different roads where toll is collected, and w hat is 
the money used for? 
o. a. s. 


[Edgar Yates In Horse and Stable.) 
Ever stnce he could toddle, Je d ’s been fond of a 
hoes; 
Coaxin’ to let him harness, teasfn’ till I ’d be cross. 
At six he’d put on the headstall, breastplate, saddle 
ail’ all, 
An’ drive okl Sol to the village—and a hard-bitted 
Imp was SoL 


One day old Sol keeled over—I ’d left up the grain- 
box lid— 
So I bought a Morgin mare and. colt, and give the 
colt to Jeu. 
A n' a tickTeder chap ’n Jed was I never expect .to 
Ie*. 
Twelve years old th at summer,but most as big as me 


W ell, tliree years Jed he drlv him, till he was the 
pride o’ the town. 
W asn’t a hoss could fetch him when he was settled 
doM’n . 
A n’ this fall at the county fair Jed entered him to 
trot, 
B ut nobody down there knowed him —an' 'twas 
better they should n o t 


Td scraped up a little money, an ’ I nut It onto Nig, 
For It kinder rlz my dander some chaps they talked 
so big. 
There was a lot on ’em entered, with sulkies an 
fancy rig, 
An’ little .led In among ’em, perched up on his two­ 
wheeled gig. 


Off they went like a whirlwind. In a m inute Nig 
was ahead, 
• 
* 
Coin’ like all creation; a a ’ next wns a slick old red 
A hoss that nobody knowed of, but a master one to 
trot; 
But Nig kep’ on ahead of him an ’ beat the ’tarnal 
lot. 


Well, I was tickled most to death, an ’ a city chap In 
gray 
Offered to bet me a hflndreil that Nig would lose the 
day. 
I took him like a wink, though It cleaned my pocket 
dry, 
. 
B ut when the red come In ahead I saw the reason 
why- 
- ' 
For ye see this red was a "ringer,” brought from 
some city place 
To catch us farm ers’ money an’ then to win the 
race. 
B ut though he took that second heat he had to 
scratch to win, 
For Nig was close behind him, fly lh’ along Uke 
sin. 


Then come the third, an ’ I tell ye It was a handsome 
sight 
To see ’em on the bael; stretch, goin’ with all their 
might.. 
Neck an ’ neck they had it, with the rest strung out 
behind, 
• 
B ut tju- gig an ’ sulky was so d o se t’ the wheels they 
almost jilted. 


B ut Nig M as the Morgin blood, an ’ the Morgin blood 
M IU tell. 
Inch by Inch ho fought him.' spite of his driver’s 
yell. 
A n’ cornin’ down the home stretch Nig was a grain 
ahead, 
A n’ passed tile wire a w inner—for so the judges 
said. 


The land on the mountains Is owned same as any 
other land by various owners. 
Toll bridges and turnpike companias are usually 
private Institutions, and money received Is used to 
repair the roads or bridges, pay salaries aud divi­ 
dends. 


Tlje L etter W as an Agreement. 
I M’as working 1r Boston, and decided to accept a 
position in W orcester In answer to a letter from the 
Arm here. I wrote that I w’ould engage for a year, 
lf agreeable. A fter coming here nothing was said 
about agreement. A few weeks afterw ards I re­ 
ceived an offer of another position at better safary, 
and gave the Arm a week’s notice. In the mean- 
time, while working notice, pay-day came for the 
past week and I was refused my salary, so refused 
to work any longer. The proprietor refuses to pay 
me. Can I collect? Does my latter stating that I 
would engage for a year, if agreeable, constitute an 
agreement? 
. a. 


I think it w ould be held th at your letter was an 
agreement to work a year. That being the case, you 
could not collect, a s you have broken your agree­ 
ment. 


Division Fences. 
A owns a piece bf land. B owns the next lot. 
Can A compel B to pay one-half of fence w hich A 
has built? 
m b. m. 


Yes, lf he began right In beginning. I nm doubt­ 
ful whether a man can build a fence and then send 
In the bill. B may not wish so nice or expensive a 
fence. 


Think B Is Liable. 
A kept tw o rabbits on Ills land with no protection 
except a wire netting two feet high. B’s dog killed 
one of^them. Can A compel B to pay for rabbit, or 
does the city pay In such cases? 
G l o b e R e a d e r . 


Q ueer Life Insurance. 
My husband is in dangerous employment, and also 
In delicate health. I have repeatedly requested of 
him to allO)V me ta have his life insured, but could 
never get his consent. 
A party representing the 
Bungtown Life Assurance and Annuity Company, 
called en me and said he could insure his life pri­ 
vately, provided tho Simi was under #200, lf I paid 
him 15 cents a week. Would you kindly Inform mo 
lf yoi*conslder this statem ent genuine. 
a. k . m. 


I should not pay any money to a concern making 
such statements. 


Don’t Lose This Recipe. 
To the F.dltor of The G lobe: 
In answer to com munication asking for the recipe 
which m as printed some time ago In your imper I 
have ll and shall aDvays keep it, as It is a valuable 
remedy, mid there cannot tyj anything better. Here 
B ls as Dr. M'ilUams gave it: 
Borax, 80 grains; camphor water, 3 ounces. Sat­ 
urate a linen rag with the lotion and buthe the eyes 
frequently; a few drops may be dropped Into tho 
eyes frequently, 
o. ll. r. 


8duration principally provided h f by the 
ociety for the Encouragement of Mutual 
Labor, which has founded nine •chools, 
held in the evening and on Sundays, 
nherein 700 young girls received an ele­ 
mentary, technical, scientific and artistic 
education. 
Another assoc iation, the Society of the 
Friends of Mutual Labor, promotes techni­ 
cally and commercially the national femi­ 
nine industries. 
The society consist* of 
1000 members, who devote themselves to 
the organization of schools, of studios and 
M’orksnops. 
The government of Norway 
provides no loss liberally for the professional 
education of the women. 
Private societies also do a great deal to 
this end. At Christiania a technical school 
for girls is attended by 200 pupils, and Ber­ 
gen and Trondhjem both have flourishing 
technical schools. 


The city fellers raised a howl, but ilieir how lin'went 
for naught. 
The crowd was all a-cheerin’ to see the rascals 
caught, 
A n’ then the city chaps got mad an ’ took their hoss 
away; 
B ut they had to leave their money, so I guess it 
didn’t pay. 


Ntg had the last heat easy as failin’ off a log; 
An' then we got our wlnuln’s an’ took a homeward 
jog.’ 
So now you see the reason we think so m uch o’ 
.led— 
The boy that drlv the Morgin colt un’ brought him 
ti: ahead. 


This Time It W as the Conductor. , 
[St. Paul Pioneer Press.] . 
“Fare, gentlemen,” suggested tho con­ 
ductor in tile smoking car to a party of four 
card players, who held upon their knees be­ 
tween them a large atlas. Three of them 
quietly handed un tickets, but the fourth 
man near the window became suddenly em­ 
barrassed. 
“Fare!” again remarked the brass-mount­ 
ed official, rather sternly. The passenger 
addressed replied with a series of spasmodic 
M'inks, and tapped the back of his cards. 
“Come, sir, I’m in a hurry,” said the con­ 
ductor. 
" I liaven’t,got any ticket.” 
, ,, 
“Pay your Tare, then, w ith the usual slight 
advance.” 
“Boys, will you allow him to-take a rake­ 
off,” inquired the delinquent traveller. 
“Not much,” answered the trio.) 
“My money’s all up,” said tho passenger 
appealingly to the conductor. 
You M ill have to get off,then,” ansM’ercd 
tho official, reaching for tho bell rope. The 
man laid ills cards face 'downward and said 
in a I OM’ tone to one of the other players: 
“W hat do you do?” 
“I raise you,” M as tile reply. 
1 “Hom’ much?” 
"Twenty dollars.” 
Tile man by the window passed his hand 
un to the conductor. The latter gave it one 
glance. Then lie released a lame fat pocket­ 
book from inside ids coat, took'out two $20 
bills, and handed them to the delinquent. 
“I see your 20 and go you 20 better," he 
said. 
This complicated matters;and the original 
raiser of $20 shifted uneasily in his seat. 
Finally hd said: 
“I raise you $10.” 
“Call him.” said the conductor, handing 
over an X, “I’m iii a hurry.” 
The delinquent passenger did so. and was 
about to take in the money on four aces, 
when tile other player showed a straight 
flush and pocketed all the money, includuig 
Hie conductor’s. The latter M’as dazed; the 
delinquent passenger meek and abashed. 
“Now you Mill have to get off,” snapped 
the conductor. 
“Yes, sir; stop the train,” lie replied. 
Tile whole party got off. 
“Know those fellers?” inquired a fat man 
on the opposite of the aisle. 
“No,” answered the conductor. 
"Slickest quartet of card Sharps on the 
road 
Hon’ much did they do you for?” 
But the conductor raced' himself down 
toward tile doar.wUich he banged shut with­ 
out replying to the sardonic inquiry. 


W hat’s in a Nam e? 
[New York Pres*. J 
"W hat’s in a name?” Well, an odd name 
is one of tile best advertisements any man 
can have. An odd name is always remem­ 
bered by the public. 
Ami Baldwin, the noted hank cashier, got 
his prominence largely by his name, which 
is not easily forgotten. 
A Broadu’ay inan?M hose name is as easily 
remembered for its oddity, is Mr. Ga Non 
Zitnri Dwiggins, the Chicago banker, who 
has been visiting New’ York for a week, has 
similar distinction. In fact, there is a good 
deal in a name if it is an odd one 


PRETTY FELT HATS, 


SECOND-HAND SHOES. 


W here They Come From , W here!They 
Are Sold, and W hat They Cost. 
* 
[New York Sun.] 
Nearly everything is sold at second-hand 
in New York. It is easy to understand why 
there is a market for finery, for pianos, for 
jewelry and for clothing, for which Brices 
are high and vary a great deal, but shoes 
arb sold so oheaply when new that trade in 
shoes at second-hand should be sm all.' 
Yet it is a faot that there is a very large 
trade in second-hand boots and shoes, 
mostly shoes, because boots are worn by 
few at present. 
Tho second-hand shoe 
stores are in basements in the poorest quar­ 
ters of the city. They are in tho vicinity of 
second-hand clothing stores, but are distinct 
from them. 
Sometimes, however, bargains in second­ 
hand shoes are to be found in the second­ 
hand clothing stores, but they are odd pairs, 
and an assortment is seldom supplied. On 
the east side and in the first M’ara are many 
second-hand shoe stores, and in the bend at 
Sixth a v . and Carmine st. is quite ii colony. 
Many of them are kept by Hebrews, and 
almost invariably tile proprietor is a cob­ 
bler, M ilo occupies his time mending shoes, 
either for his own customers or some other 
shop. All sorts and sizes of shoes, repre­ 
senting the fashions of the past IO years or 
longer, may be found for all ages and both 
sexes. They are kept cleanly blacked. 
Many of these shoes are from ash barrels 
and garbage boxes, having been discarded 
as past tile worth of mending. About tho 
first of May there is a harvest of old shoes. 
throM’n out by tidy housekeepers and picked 
up by the ragpickers, wlro send them to tho 
second-hand:shops. 
Many men buy cheap shoes purposely be­ 
cause they do not like to wear shoes a long 
time. They discard them without half solo­ 
ing. As long as shoes are repairable on the 
uppers they are of service to the second­ 
hand men, who patiently patch and mend 
them and make them M’ortli selling. 
Some of the second-hand shoe shops are 
patronized by HebreM’S, others by Italians, 
and some by colored people. Many servant* 
get shoes from their employers and have 
them mended, thereby. getting better arti­ 
cles than they could afford to buy new. 
Tho prices of these second-hand shoes are 
low. It is almost a rule that the price shall 
be only a trifle more than the cost of m end­ 
ing. Twenty-five cents a pair is not an un­ 
usual price. A dollar a pair bs a large price. 
Tho cost of shoes is one of the heaviest bur­ 
dens to poor families. 
Old clothes may be handed down from 
one generation to another, or made over,but 
the shoos require cash outlay all the time, 
and the amount of shoe leather that can be 
stamped out by healthy youngsters is ap­ 
palling. 
, , 
, 
There is a steady trade in second-hand 
shoes among pedlers. They eagerly bargain 
for old shoes as ..they travel through the 
country. Many of the best shoes in the sec­ 
ondhand shops are boughy by colored peo­ 
ple. M’ho are inclined to be particular about 
their foot wear. 
In the best second-hand stores may he 
found soiled fancy shoes for women, relics 
of the stage, or the east-off finery of the 
rich. Such shoes often reappear in East Side 
ballrooms. Most of the customers of the 
second-hand shoe shops are thrifty persons 
M ho have fair incomes,but are saying money 
for some purpose, and do not disdain to 
economize by buying second-hand articles. 


She Lacked O bservation and Tact. 
[Texas Siftings.) 
Tile comedian on the stage bad brought a 
laugh by some allusion to a boy’s first shav­ 
ing encounter with a barber, when the 
young man leaned over to his girl aud whis­ 
pered : 
‘T hat’s true to life, I can tell you.” . 
"Hom’ do you know?” inquired the girl. 
“Hom’ do I know?” he reheated in a Weis­ 
er. " Why, by experience of course. That 
M -as the way u’itli me when I first got 
shaved;” 
. 
, , 
.. 
"When was that?” she asked, innocently. 
“Oh, before I raised my mustache, 
he 
returned, moving uneasily. 
*What mustache? 
she queried, a little 
surprised. 
. 
. 
"W hat mustache do you suppose?” he 
retorted, turning red. 
. 
. 
, , 
"Why, Charlie,” whispered the girl, I 
never saw any mustache. 
Do yam mean 


“ K not for M e,’’ He Gasped. 
[Town Crier.] 
Bashful'lover—Can you tie a true lovers’ 
knot, Miss Fanny? 
Bile—No; but the clergyman around the 
corner can. 


Education of Girls in Sweden. 
[Chicago News.] 
SM’eden provides liberally for the educa­ 
tional needs of women. 
Stockholm lias 
four government schools 
for 
teaching 
women different crafts. The annex of the 
men’s technical training school is also de­ 
voted to girl students, w’ho are taught vari­ 
ous trades.. This school is attended by 70 
pupils, drawn from the lower middle clasp. 
The daughters of work people have their 


“Never mind what I mean," hissed tho 
young man through his front teeth, and 
became silent. There was lots of fun in tho 
play, but Charlie never laughed again. He 
took the young woman home, but on tho 
following .Sunday night he went to see 
another girl. 


Ring T hat W ill F it Any Finger. 
A young man went into a jewelry store 
doM’n toM’n recently, and developed so 
much uncertainty of mind aa to what finger 
ho wanted to wear the ring on, while he 
was certain that he wanted to buy a ring 
with two diamonds, that the salesman 
finally asked, "Why don’t you buy a ring 
that will fit any finger?” 
The dude grasped at the Idea as a relief to 
the strain he was suffering under, and asked 
for one. The salesman took from the show­ 
case a ring set with two diamonds, and 


"This is a very pretty device. The ring is 
composed of tu’o strands or legs of gold 
M ire, M’hicli meet and' overlap on tile under 
si de of the* finger. The object is to have tho 
ring flexible. At one -end of the twisted 
M i r e s is a loop through which the other end 
extends, having a simple device fan®?..a 
stop bv which it can be clasped and held to 
the end that it overlaps. At the top, you 
observe tile M ires are spread apart and two 
beautiful diamonds,perfectly white,are set. 


Depended on Providence. 
* 
[Detroit Free Press.) 
“There’s a man up my way,” said a rest, 
dent of Champlain st. to a patrolman, "who 
is the awfulest, M’ickedest man in all Mich* 
igan, and who ought to be arrested.” 
“W hat has he done?” queried the officer, 
“Stood in front of my house and called 
me all the bad names you can think of.” 
‘‘Then make complaint in tho Recorder’s 
Court.” 
“But he says he’ll lick me if I do.” 
“Then have him arrested for assault and 
battery." 
“But I’ll have to go into court.” 
"Yes." 
"And M’aste considerable time.” 
"Yes, but you urant him punished, don't 
you.” 
"Y-e-s, of course, hut I think I’ll let Prov­ 
idence take care of him. The wicked can’t 
live out half their days, you know, and he’s 
about 40 noM’. May be this winter will fetch 
.him.” 


As Dangerous as Pres* Riflemen. 
[Town Crier.) 
Small boy—Mamma! Mamma! there’s a 
mad dog in the street, and everybody is 
running into the houses. 
Mamma (rustling to the M’indow)—Where? 
where? 
Small boy—Look oqt! Dodge down! Get 
under the sofa. A policeman is going to 
shoot. 


E ntitled to the Best. 
All are entitled to the best that their 
money will buy, so every family should have, 
at once, a bottle of the host family remedy, 
Syrup of Figs, to cleanse the system when 
costive or bilious. For sale in 50c. and $1 
bottles by ail leading druggists. 
* 
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lid ppnor.il interest th ti 
ii # Im on hitherto inncces- 
.ible. Cain ally eomnureil 
filii tho liUlK’Ri nnthori- 
■ L*s. Lditeii bv lb iaKur 
i iinUNK. M. A. 600pages. 
Cloth blading. 


Dictionary of American Polities. 


IT W I L L C O N T A IN 


All the News In Form to Help You 
Remember It. 


' 
Conipi Wlngaoconnfs of 
Political 
I’n riles, 
.Mon 
ii nil Mensures; Kit plan a- 
Hon* of flip Consthntton: 
Divisions mid DuUUenl 
Workings of tho Govern­ 
ment, 
tngrlhrr 
iv it Ii 
poll ti cai I liras**. Famil­ 
iar 
Nampa of Persons 
•lid Pinata, Noteworthy 
Savings, etc., etc. 
By 
Kv’brit It bo wjs ami Ao­ 
li i. bt 
Km \r as. 
SOA 
page*. Cloth binding, 
Senator John Sherman 
aav»: 
"I have to ac­ 
knowledge the receipt of 
a copy of your ‘Diction 
ary of American Politic#.’ 
I h ive looked it over.nnd 
find It a lory excellent bf 
reterence which 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Will have Something; New, Novel and 
Interesting 


E V E R Y W E E K 


In Serials, Short Stories, Historical and Bio­ 
graphical Sketches, Useful information, 
Fashion, Fancy Work, Household 
Art, the Culture of Flowers 
and Cookery. 


- O F - 


THESE PREMIUMS 


Free of Any Cost 


Your little boy or girl can form 
a club and earn some pocket 
money by sending for Agents’ 
Rates, if he does not wish one of 
these premiums. 


J 
Among Its Thousands of Readers Will Find 
Something in Each Issue to Instruct or 
to Entertain, and Something That 
Cannot be Had in any Other 
Weekly Publication. 


Every Issue Will be Illustrated 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$1 from now to January, ’92. 
$3 for 4 Copies now to January, ’92. 


A d d r e s s 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 


BUT TOUR HARNESS DIRECT, 


A X D ----- 
Save Middlemen’s Profits. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


- B i ­ 


ll 


2. 


8 . 


PLEASE REMEMBER, 


This offer is made to yearly subscribers of THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE only. To avail yourself of its advantages you must 
send $1.00 and become a yearly subscriber. 
Tile goods are made of the very best selected No. I oak- 
tanned leather, are nicely finished throughout, and are 
sold at a price less than wholesale rate. 
These harnesses are sold on their merits, and are guaranteed 
by the manufacturers to be exactly as represented. 


Single Buggy Harness. 


Bridle Vs In. wide, fancy front, patent leather 
blind#; round aide rein or overcheck; lines, flat, fair 
or blMk; fancy creased breast collar, with IV# in. 
single strap traces, 3-in. saddle, patent leather 
skirts,full padded,fancy box loop; shaft tugs; fancy 
creased belly bands; fancy creased, single strap 
nrteshlng; round crupper; no martingale. 
We offer this harness In breast collar at C a .8 6 ; 
with collar and hames, $ 1 0 . 5 0 . 
You cannet buy Its equal for less than £15.00 to 
glfl.M any place In this country. 


Single Wagon Harness. 


w 
o r t h see.oo. 


Bridle, *4 In. box loops, flat reins, patent leather 
blinds; lines I in.,*11 black; hames iron.SVs lbs.,I Vs 
In. box loops; collar all black; saddle 3Va In., iron 
jockey, robber lined; traces 114 in., double and 
Ute bed; shaft tugs double aud stitched; folded belly 
lands; breeching folded with lay, round dock, I in. 
side straps, two flat hip straps; no martingale; made 
lse with breast collar, folded with lay, box loops 
I Vs Bi- This is a good, strong single harness. Makes 
i good tingle harness for heavy hauling. 
X C trimmed, with breast collar, price S O .3 5 . 
X C trimmed, with collar aud hames, price S 1 0 .5 * 


Light Double Carriage Harness. 
W O R T H B S H .0 0 . 
Bridle 6/fc in. box loops, flat reins, patent leathei 
blinds; lines % in., fiat, black body, Vs In. fair ham. 
parts; hames Iron, 7 lbs., box loop tugs; collar all 
black buggy; traces I Vs in., double and stitched, 
pads, with inserted housing, flat belly bands; turn 
backs, % In. scalloped, round dock; yoke straps 114 
In.; choke straps. 
Price, with breeching, S I S .S S . 


Double Farm Harness. 
W O R T H $ 2 0 .O O T O SOO.OO. 
Bridles Vs In., P. W. stage, buckle in.; lines Vs in. 
all flat; hames I. 0. T. red clip stage; collars, stage 
pattern; traces lVs In., double and stitched, with 
stage chains; backs folded with lay, flat belly bands: 
turn backs, Vs in. hip straps; breast straps, with 
snaps and slides; choke straps. 
Price S I 5 . 5 0 . 
Can furnish above harness, with breeching folded 
with lay, two hip straps, price S IO .S O . 


Double Farm Harness. 
As some of our patrons prefer an all-leather trace 
and a little heavier harness, we furnish a harness 
similar In description to the above harness, but with 
1% In. all-leatlier trace, double and stitched, with 
cockeye; square, putent leather blind, bridle, and 
heavier body parts. 
Price $ 1 0 . 0 0 . 
Price with 
breeching, S S I .OO. 


I . 


2. 


PIERSE REMEMBER, 
State size and weight of horse, and whether overhead check 
or side reins is wished. 
The harness is nicely packed and delivered at express office 
in Cincinnati, from which point you pay express. 
Any person may become a subscriber at any time, by sending 
$1 .OO, and will be entitled to order one or more of above 
Harnesses at the marked price. 
Address 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


nun it ii- >t'iy 
lib uw e ui 
s is ry A mer lean (amity ought to have.” 


Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


■uprising descriptions 
Itll mal 
Life: Nl:un- 
t'om] 
of Ai 
mils, Birds, Reptiles, Bn- 
t'achlnna 
and 
Fishes; 
their Structure, 
Habit# 
ami 
Distribution. 
For 
popular use. By Ciiam.f.s 
(’. Abbott, M. D. 620 
pages. 600 illustrations. 
Cloth binding. 
"Till# work presents the 
subject of Natural His­ 
tory In a manner suited 
to "interest and Instruct 
the general mass of read 
era. 
It combines accu­ 
racy of Information and 
systematic 
arrangement 
with brevity 
and sim­ 
plicity ot treatment, giv- 
olear idea ot what each creature is where 
Nature placed It..—[New York Tim'’*. 
Tho National Standard I rwyclopsrdia. 


A dictionary of litera­ 
ture. the Arts and the 
Sciences, for popular use; 
containing over 
20,000 
articles 
pertaining 
to 
questions of Agriculture, 
A natoray, 
Astronomy, 
Architecture, 
Biography, 
Botany, Chemistry, Ligl* 
n e e r ln g , 
Geography, 
Geology, History, Horti­ 
culture", Medicine, Litera­ 
ture, 
Mechanics, Physi­ 
ology, Natural 
History, 
Mythology 
an d 
th e 
various Arts and Selene/s. 
A book of reference : r 
Hie various departments 
of 
human 
knowledge. _____ 
Complete In one volume 
of 700 pages, with over 1000 Illustrations. Cloth 
binding. 


Law Without Lawyers. 
A compendium 
of 
Business and Domestic 
I,aw, for popular use. 
Bv Henry ll. CO rev, 
I J,. IL. member OI the 
J f A J B W S S e w York Bar. 
Cloth 
r-yWt 
rn 
, 
i binding. 
'</. m 
M 
M 
I his work 
contains 
condensed and concise 
explanations of the gen­ 
eral laws and the laws 
of several Stales relat­ 
ing t ) the rights of prop­ 
erty, agnus, common 
c a r r ie r s , 
cunt: acts, 
debts, insurer and ser­ 
vant, partnerships, pa­ 
rent and child, bank­ 
ruptcy, wills, insurance, 
corporations, shipping, 
-vs. in.. 
mortgages,! indium and 
ter.aiu, patents, copyrights, trade-marks, marriage, 
divorce and many oilier subjects of Interest to bus! 
ness men, farmers, etc., together WU Ii many legal 
forms. 
________ 
National Standard Dictionary. 
A pronouncing lexicon 
of the English language, 
containing 40,000 words 
and illustrated with 70C 
wood cuts, to which is 
added an appendix of use 
fill and valuable informs 
lion, 600 
pages. Cloth 
binding. 
A convenient and useful 
b ook. 
Clear in typog­ 
raphy, convenient In size. 
It. contains copious defi­ 
nitions, syllabic divisions, 
the accentuation and pro­ 
nunciation of each word, 
In addition, an appendix 
of valuable reference mat­ 
ter of nearly IOO pages Is 
added to Hie dictionary 
__ 
proper, making it the best cheap dictionary we have 
seen.—[Courier-Jonrunl, Louisville. 
Coys’ Useful Pastimes. 
Pleasant and profitable 
amusement 
for 
spare 
hours In the use of tools. 
By Prof. Robert Grif­ 
fith, A. M. 300 Illustra­ 
tions. Cloth binding. 
This volume comprises 
chapters on the use arid 
care of tools, and detailed 
Instruction by means of 
which boys can make, 
! with their own hands, u 
large 
number of toys, 
I household 
ornaments, 
: #’ I* ntitlc, appliances, sud 
many 
pretty, 
amusing 
and 
necessary 
articles 
for the playground, the 
home and out of doors. 
Di% 
Danelson’s 
Counsellor, 
with 
Recipes. 
A trusty guide for the 
family. An Illustrated book 
of 720 pages, treating Phys­ 
iology, Hygiene, Mat ‘ 
Medical Practice, cli 
Marriage, 
By 
Danielson, M. D. 


of the 
National Standard History 
Inlted States. 


A complete and con­ 
cise account of the growth 
and development of the 
Nation from Its discovery 
to the present time. 
Bv 
Kvkrjt 
B rown 
60b 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth 
binding. 
In this most Interesting 
book our country’s his­ 
tory’ is told from "the dis­ 
covery of America down 
to the election of Grover 
Cleveland as President of 
(he Pulled States. In the 
67 chapters Is clearly re­ 
lated the early history of 
our country, an authentic 
account of the Civil War, 
the Record of its Battles 
and the. Gallant Officers 
of the Army and Navy, the Emancipation of 4,000- 
000 Klaves, Reconstruction and Peace. 


Illustrated. Cloth binding. 
Tilts work describes all 
known diseases and ftil- 
mcnts, and gtves plain pre- 
scrintlons for their cure, 
with proper directions for 
home 
treatment, It 
de­ 
scribes tho best Washes, 
Liniments. Salves. Plasters, 
Infusions. Pills, Injections, 
Sprays, syrups. Tonics, etc. 
TncBc are valuable to the 
physician and nurse, mak­ 
ing It a manual for refer- 


Wliat Every One Should Know. 
A Cyclopedia of prac­ 
tical information, con- 
raining complete direc­ 
tions For making and 
doing over 5000 things 
necessary In business, 
Hic Trades, the Shop, 
the Home, the Farm 
and the Kitchen, giv­ 
ing In plain language 
Recipes, Prescriptions, 
Medicines, Manufactur­ 
ing Processes, 
Trade 
Secrets, ChemicalPrep- 
arations, 
Mechanical 
Appliances. Ald to In­ 
jured, Business Infor­ 
mation, 
Law, 
Home 
Decorations, Art work, 
Fancy Work, Agricul­ 
ture, Fruit Culture, Stock Raising’and hundreds pl 
other useful hints and halos needed In our dally 
want#. 
By 8. H. BUST. 616 pages. Cloth binding. 


EACH BOOK IS BOUND IN CLOTH. 
For Only $1.50 
Your Choko of One of the above Boohs and 
THE 
WEEKLY 
GLOBE, 
ONE 
YEAR. 


For only $1.50 your choke of one of above Books, hound In cloth 


and the WEEKLY GLOBE, ope year. 
We prepay postage on Book and 


Globe. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Globe 
Assistant. 


ONE MILLION USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES! 
N early 250 P a le s t 


O 
N 
L Y 
5 3 1 .1 0 


For W E E K L Y G LOBE one year and a Free Copy of 
U NIVERSAL ASSISTANT. 


THE GLOBE UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT bai been prepared to meet the grreat and 
pressing need o f a concise and thoroughly practical hand-book oaloulated 
to aid every m an in hie plans of th rift and management. 
There ie a demand for a 
lew-priced volume of this character, for the self-education of young men and 
young women, for the realities of life on the farm and in the coanttng-room. the 
workshop and the household. 
It ii a rem arkable book. 
It contains a larger amount of valuable information 
o$ practical matters, in sh ap e for ready use, than can be bought in any 
ether form for $ 5 .0 0 - 
THE GLOBE UNIVERSAL 
ASSISTANT, as described 
above, and bound in Cloth, and THE W EEKLY GLOBE one 
year, will be sent free of postage to any one for only $1.10. Ten 
cents are added to prepay mailing expenses of the book. 
It will be given Free to any one sending One 
New Subscriber and SLOG. 


Every person who is engaged in making money, every person who Is 
endeavoring to save money, every person who is Investing or handling 
money, every person who owns or Is paying for a home, every person having 
boys to educate for business, every person having girls to educate for 
self-support 
NEEDS THIS BOOK. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Hass. 


ACTIVE AG ENTS W ANTED 


IN---- 
EVERY TOWN 
AND VILLAGE. 


THE GLOBE COMMISSION IS THE LARGEST. 
alii 


Send for Agents’ Private Rates and Free Sample Copies, and 
begin to canvass at once. 
It allows a commission on all premium 
offers, excepting those combining the Rural New Yorker and the 
Ladies’ Home Companion. 
On these two there is no commission. 
On the others the commission is the same as it would be without 
the premium, the premium being added at cost. 
Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


Did Weeki) Globe One Yea; 
The Rural New Yorker to Jan., 1892 
Value of Seeds and Plants Given You 


$1.00 
$2.50 
$150 
$6.00 


DAME AGRICTTLTTTRF,,—Yon politician# bar# Bean flattering rn# until t am tired. 
KCW I will reach 
'OU that I nm not to be fooled any longer. 
POLITICIAN—OL! Oh! Please let me off tills time and I will pass any lawyou want. 
DAME AGRlCt'LTL'KF,—1“Law!” Both! I have hid enough of being aet up on ft pedestal and Cullen 
“Liberty,” and of law# for "protection” that protect other folks. 
No, I have had enough of your tribe, 
t will shift for myself for awhile. [F rom the Rural New Yorker. 


: 
Rest 
: 
: Of This Year : 
: 
FREE! 
: 
* 
* 
* * * * * * * $ * * * * * * 
What is 


I 
Valuable New 
; 


* 
Seeds 
I 


and Plants 
* 
FREE ! 
• 
$ 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


The Rural New Yorker? 


Everybody knows that it Is the foremost rnral weekly news­ 
paper iii tile world. 
Established in 1840, it has become a great 
farm paper of national circulation. 
Its owners, editors and 
writers are all agriculturists. 
It is original throughout. 
Its 
reading matter and illustrations cost more than those of any 
contemporary. 
Its writers include the foremost agriculturists 
in all the States from California to Florida, Texas to Washing* 
ton — the farmer-governors and congressmen, workers at the 
experiment stations, and practical, successful farmers, garden­ 
ers, pomologists, stockmen, poultrymen and specialists of every 
degree. It is thoroughly independent, never selling its opinions 
for money or favor. 
It misses thousands of dollars from advertisements that it 
might make simply by keeping silent and winking at humbug 
•‘novelties,” instead of exposing them, as it does, in the interest 
of its readers. 
It was the first paper to establish experiment grounds, and 
still maintains the most important and valuable experiment 
station in America. 
It hat originated and distributed scores of 
valuable varieties of field and garden plants; originated and 
improved many valuable methods of practice, &c., &c. 
This season it will GIVE AW AY to subscribers the seeds or 
plants of important new varieties of field and garden, useful and 
ornamental plants, originated on the Rural grounds, and worth 
$ 2 to $ 3 , at usual prices, to each subscriber. 
THE KUBAL NEW YORKER will he sent the REST OF 
THIS YEAR FREE to any new subscriber who subscribes now 
for 1801, the subscription in every such case to date from the 
receipt of same to January, 1892. 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE will be sent One Year from the 
date of subscription. 


Send $2.10 and receive the R U R A L N E W Y O R K E R until J a n u ­ 
ary, 1892, and T H E W E E K L Y C L O S E O N E Y E A R F O R O N L Y $2. IO. 
Address 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY FOR ALL 


— BY-— 
ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR. 


IT WILL SHOW AT A CLANCE 
tbteorreox vsiu. *i .ii, quaintly ut (/ara. .ruuft. nay. coal, 
nutlet egg. aud all kind# ot mer 
- - - - - 
- 
•-- Trill;-- - L------------- *- *----- 
* ------------ 
*---------- 
-*- 
bandi*., at any |>rte«, without malting a •male flgu e 
rh* exam interest an any turn fur any lime, and al 
ny rate pei cent 
I lie wuge. fur any time. at any rate per munih week, day rn hour 
Hie accurate mea. 
'lenient ut luge lumber 
land cistern*. tank* Ulna, wagon bed*, corn crib*, hay.lack*, curd wood, and 
arpent'-'.' pla.teier.' aud bricklayer*' work 
ll cuutain. exchange, ill.cunni, freight, grocer.’ and ain 
uer.' tablet, tablet ut limner, wrubie. me.i.uie#, board, rent, specific gi svity. sic 
Also a Pei petit a1 Cal 
ndai fur In.(a tty a.oeilalnliig the "Day of the Week” for any date lu the past ai future, 
{'he fecund 
•art I. » ootut,n it arithmetic, designed for practical work, in which all lit rule. and principle, are clearly 
.plumed aud ill".trilled by practical example* 
Among it. many eaioiN -c 'future* we have only .paoe 
menlluii th. I olio wing 
An entirely new and simaie piece., lei adding long commo, et Ageist with in. greatest esse and un- 
iring lapudty by casting out the ten.,” whereby th* mind it entirely relieved aud th* tendency to ert 
•> I* gel coiifus it gieally diminished 
Many a- w me hud. lor Anding ta. value at articles .eld ey the a the>, nundreaw.igbi, tea, piton, 
wend, yaid ut dozen, aithuut gelling involved la fraction* and ooinulicaled operation. 
'Mire* entirely new method, tor computing time aud imereti, either en* of which I# easier and (hone, 
nan any rule hnrelotore published tot computing Intersil 
Tho princi'ile. id "advsnu* and discount” by percentage, ihotaugniy and clearly eincidaled by six 
digtnal table, aud method. 
Mil. feature alone la worth many time* tut *o.t of the beek to soy teacher, 
ii caunlani or bustling, man 
New methods in multipiieatiea and division of decimal., by s t i l l usually, over two-thirds et th. 
•igiire. and labor Inxolvcd by the ordinary method# are entirely avoided In all practical calculation#. 
Tire many .bori aud anginal nile. in practical mensuration among them the OHLY co HK act one ev.r 
'coughed fur estimating th* content* of saw log# 
III fad all the pkactiual features lot.lid In Higher Arithmetic Lightning Calculator. Ready Reckon 
‘ ‘ Tan liney okioiNAL R ria* and Tattles 
. . . ______________________ 
C 
re, Interest Wages, hog and Lumber Tables, ara here combined, he. 
-vhlch leally are Hie mon valuable part of the work 
And. aside from this, a more ceavenieat and deair 
•hie pocket ineiiioratdum than No. 3 or 6 has never before been ottered to th* public 
The book is neatly printed an Hie finest quality of linen libre paper, anil elegantly bound la pocketbook 
form has full arid cleat explanation* In (anglish, also lh German, lo nearly all Iii* tables. 
The Not. 3 and 
5 are supplied with pockets a slllicat* slate, anda valuable Account Bouk. which contains printed head 
ingt and sBLF-lKsrKt'ijflNO formula, for keeping a eystem.itto record of receipts sod expeaditures—Ie 
fact all about bneXkeepmg that is needed by farmers mechanics and laborers 
ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR 
-A N D - 
THE 
WEEKLY GLOBE, ONE YEAR, 
O n ly $1.25. 
Address 


A t S B t l W h h t t S 
THE) W EEKLY GLOBE. 


D O ST O N , M A SS- 


Neefiei by Every Card Player. 


HOYLE’S CAMES 
—AND— 
The Weekly Globe One Year, 
O N L Y 
$1.25. 
Hoyle’S C a m e s . —A new and complete 
authority on nil games 
as played at this pres­ 
ent time. 
It includes 
nil the 
Card 
Cames, 
Chtrh, Checkers Dom- 
Dines, 
Backgammon, 
Dice, 
Billiards, 
Bane 
Ball, and 
all 
other 
Held games. This is the best book for settling 
lisp ult* or wagers, being recognized as the 
modern standard 
authority. 
Containing 
510 pages. 
Bound in paper corer. 


Address, The W eekly Globe, 
B o u to n , M aas. 


Halters’ anil Trappers’ Guide 


AHD 
The Weekly Globe One Year 
O N L Y $1.15. 
HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ PRACTICAL GEIBE 
—This little book b u Im. 
rn rn se Mio, and gives 
satisfaction every time. 
It is n practical guide to 
gunning ani rifle shoot. 
lug, tells how to choose 
arms and ammunition, 
about different kinds OI 
gnme, making and using traps, snares and 
nets, bal * a id batting, trailing game, pre­ 
serving, d ressing, tanning and dyeing skins 
and furs; season for trapping, hints to trap­ 
pers, Are hunting, pigeon catching, camp. 
m g outs sporting vocabulary, recipes tor 
sportsmen, etc. 
Illustrated. 


Address 
T H E W E E K L Y Q I.O B E , 
D O ST O N , M A SS. 


Of 
By NOAH WEBSTER, LL. D. 


Revised and Enlarged 


By Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College, 


To w hich h i# been added an appendix of 10,000 word* And Fifteen Hnndred Illustrations, with pro 
nounclng vocabularies of Scripture, Classical and Geographical term*, and a record of Facta and Date# 
of Important ^vent# In the World’# History, Including Inventions and Discoveries for mere than SIGO 
years; also 
SO,OOO SYKTOKTYMS. 


The Revised Edition of Webster’s Dictionary 


Which The W eekly Globe can now furnish to Ila subscribers is In every respect fully up to the 
time#, and one that can be unreservedly recommended aa being equal to the highest priced publi­ 
cations for all practical purposes. It ha# several original and valuable features not possessed by other 
dictionaries. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The word* of the English Language, xvi lh tte'ir prononnclntton, derivations, definitions, etc. 
Tables of Scripture Names, Greek and Latin Proper Names and Modern Geograplrlcal Name#, d# 
signed to exhibit tho pronoiuiclatlon of each; with rules, etc., prepared for Webster's Larger Dictionary, 
lunier the direction of N. Porter, Professor In Yale College. 
Fifteen Hundred Pictorial Illustrations, covering tho domain of Animal, Bird, Fish, Reptile and Insect 
Life, Architecture, Botany, Heraldry, Mathematics, Mechanics, Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Shipping, 
etc., alc., with explanations and description*. 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names of Distinguished Individuals of all Countries of Modem 
Times. 
Quotations, Words aud Phrases, Proverbs and Colloquial Expression*, from the Latin, French, 
Italian and Spanish, frequently occurring In English books, In periodicals and In conversation, rendered 
Into English. 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, Syriac and Ethloplc Alphabet*. 
Abbreviation# explained. 
Tli#l‘rlnelpal Proper Names of Person* In the Old and New Testaments, together with the meaning sr 
signification of the word* In their original languages. 
Accented agreeably to Walker’# key. 
A compilation of Arbitrary Signs or diam eters employed In the Arts, Sciences or otherwise, each with 
Its appropriate signification. 
A Table of Twenty Thousand Synonyms. 


1 7 1 3 
E ^ A . C 3 r E I ! S . 


S I Z E —11x0x3VJ» Inches; weight seven pound# five ounce*. 
B I N D I N G - This Dictionary la beautifully and strongly bound In what Is known as half Russia, spring 
back and gilt dies, marbled edges, lf preferred ive can furnish It In full sheep binding. 
F K I N T I N G -T h e work Is well printed, the type being clear aud sharp; the paper used Is of good 
quality. In this respect no fault can be found. 
OUR TEIRMSi 
WEBSTER’SGREAT DICTIONARY 


A 
K 
T 
U 
----- 
THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE 
03XTE YEAR FO R 


W E PA Y T H E P O S T A G E OR E X P R E S S C H A R G E S 


And deliver the book free of any extra expense to the subscriber. 
SA T ISFA C T IO N 
GUARANTEED. 


Such Is our confidence In this Dictionary, and so positive arc we that all will be pleased with It, that tar* 
are willing to make this proposition; 
If for any reason you are not satisfied with the Dictionary when you receive It we xviii refund your 
money, provided you return tile book xvithln twenty-four hours after you receive It. Can any proposition 
be fairer than this? 
Take advantage of tills marvellous offer at once. If your present subscription has not expired It will 
be extended for one year. Cash must accompany every order. 
Agents can retain the regular commission on W eekly G l o m . No commission on Dictionary. Th* 
Dictionary Is given Free to any one sending eight uew or old subscribers and £8. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 


TH E F A R M E R S’ CLOCK, 


R eliable and Beautiful, 


G -X V E S l^ r 
A 
W 
A 
Y 


WITH WEEKLY GLOBE ONE 
YEAR 


F o r O n ly $2,-50. 


Sides and top ar* 
glass, enclosed in a 
nickel case. 
It has 
steel-cnt pinion and 
other 
improvements 
to 
make it always 
accur at e. 
It is 
n e e d e d 
in 
every 
family, 
no 
matter 
how many timekeep­ 
ers it has. 
At $2.50 
both THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE 
and 
the 
FARMERS' 
CLOCK 
are delivered free of 
any expense. 


THE FARMERS’ CLOCK IS GIVEN FREE 
To Any One Sending 4 Subscribers and $4. 


Address 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE. Boston. Mass. 
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VT* ar* enabled to offer t moat unique and attractive com ­ 
bination, by which all of our lubinrlbfri eon aecnr® » 
ropy or re product Ion of flint P«mon« Picture, 
*‘Christ Before Flint®,’’ rKKE. 
The original Is said to he 


The Most Costly Painting in the World 


rostmsster-GenenU Wanamaker 1**1 ii over ti I OO, OOO. OO for 
M units ray'* Famous Masterpiece, 


“ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


Millions of people In this country and Europe have travelled many miles and 
paid an admission fee to get a view of this remarkable painting, and It has 
been the topic of conversation in hundreds of thousands of homes for many 
month*. 
It is pronounced by critics to be the most notable picture ever 
brought to America, a masterpiece, truly grand and wonderful as a work of 
art beyond the power of language to describe, and worth a thousand sermons 
ss a moral lesson. 
All th® Colors In th® Original Painting ar® Faithfully 
Reproduced In thta Picture. 
Months of patient, earnest labor were required to engrave the stones and 
produce such a picture as we furnish, yet the artists were Instructed to be faith­ 
ful anil give the finest possible result*, regardless of expense, and they knew 
full well that a common-plaoe picture would not be accepted, therefore the 
artists have made a picture that ta accurate aud faithful In every detail, and 
have furnished an oleograph picture 


Equal in Size and Artistic Merit to Pictures Sold in 
Stores for $10.00 Each. 


Any person sending SI • I O, w hich Is less than the regular 
price for the two papers, w ill receive this paper on® year, 
and also that charming home journal, the lad ies 
Horn® Companion on® year, together w ith a copy 
or reproduction of this magnificent lfnndred 
Thousand Dollar Painting as a Free filft. 


T H E 


LADIES HOME 
COMPANION 


Has Mow Over Half a 
M illion Readers 


It Is published twice a month, has 
16 lurgepages, And is finely printed on 
cream-tinted paper, illustrated with 
many fine engravings. 
It Is a Prac­ 
tical Household Journal of 
rare literary excellence, every page 
teeming with good things for mother 
and daughter. 
It la a repository of 
helpful ad vies for women In every 
iphere of life; In fact, all branches of 
household economy that can possibly 
come within the good housewife’* 
province are ably treated under the 
foUowing departments: 


Practical Housekeeping, 
Decorations and Furnishing*, 
Fashions; or, W hat to Wear 
and How to Made It, 
Mother’s Chat, 
Fancy R nitted Work, 
Children's Corner, 
etiquette. Toilet Depart­ 
ment, Ute., conducted by 


tight Regnlar Editors aid Scores 
of E n field Writers. 


SIZE OF PICTURE W E SEND, 21 by 28 INCHES 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING. 
The scene chosen for the painting is th e ‘‘Judgment 
Hall” In the palace of Pilate, and the hour “early In 
the morning.” 
Around the Governor the priests are 
gathered, and the high priest, C&laphus, is accusing 
Christ and demanding his death. 
The proud ana 
furious bigot is all alive with excitement. 
There is a 
majesty about his pose, the consciousness of power in 
his loot and gesture, and something of dignify in the 
superb audacity with which he draws Pilate s atten­ 
tion to the execrations of the mob (who are crying out 
“Crucify him!"), as expressive of the national will 
which the Governor is bound to respect, at the same 
time insinuating that to let this man so will be treason 
to Casar, as well as a violation o f the Jewish law 
which demands the n # oner's death for “making him 
self the Son of God.” Pilate is yielding to the clamor 
while hi* conscience, aided by his wife’s message 
warning him not to condemn that righteous man, ie 
protesting in tones which make him tremble. 
THE CENTRAL F IK IR E , 
And the most impressive of all, it Christ himself, clad 
in white, with flowing hair and bound mlstn. 
H< 
stands alone, in the simpler majesty of hts own person 
ality, without sign or symbol, save his indivtdu* 
greatness. A heavenly submission is on his face. 


Received the picture “ Christ Before Pilate.'’ 
I 
wouldn’t part with it for a Hundred Dollars. 
J. P. Harth, Wheeling, IU. 


We are delighted with the picture “Christ Befor* 
Pilate,” and lf I could not get another I would no 
take SIO .O O for It. Mas.J.A.MiLi.KR,Concord,XU 
• 
— 
I have an oil painting that cost me 825.00, and it Ii 
no bettsr than “Christ Before Pilate.” 
H a m e l B. Robinson, Elk Creek, Pa. 


c f? 
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Send us SI.IO pud you w ill receive for one year THE W EEKLY ti LOUI 
U A ll \ # AL JC XalJbv and also tile lad les Home Companion one year CSA number*), each copy equal 
In size, quality and amount of reading matter to other illustrated papers that cost IO cents a copy, or SA.OO c 
year. And every' person accepting this offer w ill receive, postpaid, a copy of the Grand Picture, “ Christ Before Pilate.** 
This offer is extended to A LL our subscribers. Renewals as w ell as New Names. 
Subscribers whose subscriptions have 
not expired, cr those recently renewed, are privileged to accept this GREAT OFFER, Iii which case their term of subeerlp 
flan w ill be extended one year. 
___ 
. . 
— 
Address THE W EEKLY CLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


T H E 


LEATHERSTQGKING 
TALES, 


—BY— 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 


W hich W ill be Sent W ith a 


Y ear’s Subscription to 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE 


F o r O n ly $ 1 . 2 5 . 


The first and greatest of American novelists was 
James Fenlmore Cooper, almost as widely read In 
France, pi Germany and In Italy aa in Great Britain 
and the United Mates. Only one American bool has 
ever since attained the inis, national success of these 
of Cooper’s—“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and only one 
American author, Poe, has ainee gained a name at 
all commensurate with Cooper's abroad. 
The 
great author Is dead, oat his charming romance* 
still live to delight new generations of reader*, 
beautiful indeed are Cooper’s stories of the red man 
and the pioneer, full of Incident, intensely Interest­ 
ing, abounding in adventure, yet pure, elevating, 
manly, and entirely devoid of all the objectionable 
features of the modern Indian story. No reading 
could be more wholesome for young or old than 
Cooper's famous novels, An entirely new edition of 
“The Leaifle mocking Tales” has just been pub­ 
lished in one large and handsome volume of over 
three hundred Urge quarto pages, containing all of 
these famous romances, compute, unchanged and 
unabridged, viz.: 


THE DEERSLAYER, TH E PATHFINDER, 


TH E U S T OF TH E MOHICANS, 


T H E PIONEERS, 
TH E PRAIRIE. 


A FARMER’S SADDLE 


This handsome edition of “The Leathers locking 
Bk lot.” kl printed Upon good paper from large type. 
It contain* five of the most charming romances that 
the mind of man has ever conceived. A whole win 
ter’s reading Is comprised In this mammoth volume 
Ever; member of the family circle will be delighted 
with them. Such un ofter as we make would not 
have been possible a few yean ago, but the lightning 
printing press, low pride of paper and great com 
petition In the book trade have done wonders for the 
reading public, and this is the most marvellous Of all. 


R E A D OUR G R E A T 


PREM IU M O F F E R ! 


WE WILL SEND “THE LEATHEUSTOCEING 
TALES,” complete, as above described, 
B y Mail, Fostaxe Prepaid by Our­ 
selves, also THE WEE RXY GLOBE 
for One Year, Upon Receipt of Only 
SI.XU. “ Tike Eeathersteokintr Tales 
W ill be Given to Any One Sending a 
Club of T w o New or Old Subscribers 


and ««• Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 


jBoeitou, Mass. 


Weekly Globe One Year 


Only $4.75. 


FARMERS. LOOK AT THIS. 


We have select­ 
ed in this Saddle 
one of the most 
popular styles in 
use in this coun­ 
try. 
We have it 
made of the best 
fair l e a t h e r or 
blaok leather skirt 
ing, and can warrant it for doing as 
much service as any Saddle that 
could be bought for three times as 
muoh money. It has a good, strong 
tree, well ironed, with good, full 
pad, 4-inch fancy cotton girth. No 
man should be without a Saddle 
when he can buy a good one at the 
price we offer ours. 


FOR $1.10 ADDITIONAL YOU CAN HAVE 


A GOOD PORT RIDING BRIDLE, 


Made of fair oak-tanned leather, 
substantially put together, with 
curb bit, for only $1.10. 
At the 
very low prioe we name on this 
Bridle we prefer sending it only 
when other goods are ordered. 


The prices quoted include packing and delivery to express at 
Cincinnati, the subscriber paying the light express charge. 
Address 
THE W EEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


CMU INCB 


NEEDED BY EVERY YOUNG SPEIKER 
CUSHING’S MANUAL 
AND 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE ONE YEAR. 


Only $1.25. 
MANUAL — RETIRED EDITION, 
With Additions and Corrections. 
No one who wishes to take part 
In the proceeding’s of any organ­ 
ized body can afford to do with­ 
out (he help of this little volume; 
knowledge of Its contents alone 
Is a valuable education, and the 
price Is so moderate that no one 
need 
deprive 
himself of Its 
teachings. Also containing the 
Constitution of the ratted States and Decla­ 
ration of Independence/ 
Containing 200 
pages, and Is bound in cloth flit. Address 
THE WEEKLY fa LOBE, Boston, Mass. 


T H E 
P A S T 
O U T D O N E , 


Our Grandest Premium. 


Only $1.50 for a New Atlas of the 
World and this Paper One Year, 


Or the Atlas will be tent FR EE as a Premium to any one sending Two Yearly Sub* 


scribers for th is paper. 
All sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


The Peerless Atlas 
contains 
Larger 
and Setter Mape 
of tilt 
Principal 
States 
than 
A t­ 
lases oosting $5. 
AU M sps ara hand­ 
som ely 
colored, 
m ost of them its 
six colors. 
It has colored coun­ 
ty maps of all the 
States and Terri­ 
tories. 
AU countries on the 
faoe of the earth 
are ehown. 
It gives the latest 
railroad maps. 
Rivers and lakes aru 
accurately located.' 
AU the large citiea 
of the world, the 
im portant 
tow ns 
and m ost of the 
▼iUages 
of 
the 
United States are! 
given on the maps. 


THE H ANDSO M 9 
COLORED MAPS 
Are lorn*. fn« P*S«. nHU 
a number of douhlt-pag* 


Silt, Open, 14 by 22 Inehss | Closed, 14 by l l Inehes. 


lope to 
-. 
„io*t important 
our own country. 


it double-paat 
represent tbs 
i tact 8 ta Us od 


Th© Great Mass of Information Contained in the Desorijyfcive 
and Historical Pages of the Peerless A tlas Con­ 
stitutes a W hole Library in Itself. 


The Peerless Atlas give* a classified list of aH nations of the saith, with form of government, geography 
rat location, size and population; population of each State in the Colon for the past 50 years; population 
and oonnty seat of each county; a condensed history of each State tri the Union; number of miles of rail- 
read In each State; the peculiarities of soil awl cVlmn’e, together with the chief productions, principal Ins 
duatrtos and wealth of each State; the educational and religions interests of each State; the popular amt 
sleet i.ii votes for president In 1830, 1884 and 18k8, by states; list of all the president* of the Unite* 
States; the agricultural productions of the United States; the mineral products of the United States; th# 
homestead laws and civil service rulee, and in nob other information that should be la every home, 
office and counting-room. 


Address TH E W EEK LY CLO BE, Boston, Mass. 


OUR L A T E ST AND G REA TEST PREMIUM OFFER! 


THE 
MAMMOTH 
CYCLOPAEDIA, 


HST IFOTJIRj V O I j U'IMIEjS . 


A Great and Wonderful Work, 


co m r a ik a r a 
2176 Pages 


AHD 
620 Beautiful Illustrations I 


History. 


BtrrlniiHiira 
Valuable hints and useful sugges- 
RgriCUlTUre. non* to Farm*!*, treating of field 
srops, gates aud fences, fertilisers, farm jm:>!eni»nts; 
live stock raising, including the treatment of di­ 
seases of domestic animals; poultry keeping, aud 
now made successful and profifabis; bee keeping, 
dairy farming, etc. 
ArnhitaMiiro 
Designs and plans for hous-s, cot- 
RI limeUUfU. tagt-s, barns and other outbuilding., 
with valuable suggestions to those intending to build. 
Uniicohnlf! 
TW* great work contains tried and 
nUUuCllUIU. tested recipes for almost every dish 
for breakfast, dinner and tea, this department alone 
being worth more than nine-tenths of the cook 
kooks sold; almost innumerable hints, helps and 
suggestions to housekespsrs; designs and sugges­ 
tions for making many beautiful thing* for the 
adornment of home, in needlework, embroidery, 
etc.; hints on floriculture, telling how to be success­ 
ful with ell the various plants; toilet hints, telling 
how to preserve and beautify the complexion, 
hands, teeth, nalr, etc., etc. 
It tells how to cure,by simple yet reliable 
_______ home remedies, available In every house- 
-old, every dltease and ailment that is curable, this 
department forming a complete medical boule, the 
value of which In any home can hardly be computed 
In dollars and cents. 
Invention and Discovery. eating 
descriptions 
of great in T e n d o n s , Including th* Steam Engine, the 
Telegraph, the Printing Press, the Electric Light, the 
Sewing Machine, the Telephone, the Type Writer,the 
Type Setting Machine, the Cotton Gin, etc. 
The World’s Wonders,. beautifully Illustrated, 
of th* Yellowstone Part, Yosemite Valley. Niagara 
Falls, ihe Alps, Paris, Vesuvius, Venice, Vienna, th* 
Canons of Colored*, 
Mammoth Ca vs, Natural 
Bridge, Watkins Glen, the White Mountains, etc., 
etc. 
Traunlo 
Descriptions, profusely Illustrated, of the 
lldtului 
life. maitneri, custom., 
' 
rites aud ceremonies of all peoples o 
Manufactures. scribed aud illustrated the arts 
and processes of priming, stereo! 
mg. wood engraving, lith! 
. 
calico printing, piano making, watch making, paper 
making, the manufacture of silk, Iron, steel, glass, 
china, perfumery, soap, leather, starch, wall paper, 
turpentine, postal cards, postage stamps, envelopes, 
pens, pencils, needles and many other things. 


Tri 
Mammoth Oretermu 
contains a complete history of 
the great American Civil War, profusely il­ 
lustrated, with numerous Anecdotes of th* 
Rebellion;* complete history of America, 
from its discovery by Columbus to th* 
present time; graphic descriptions of famous 
battles aud Important event* In tbs history of 
ell nations, chronological history, etc., etc. 


Rinoranhw 
Kr**t work contains tho 
D!Uglu[;nj. 
Lire* of all the Presidents of 
the United States, from Washington to Har­ 
rison, with portrait* and other illustrations, 
also lives and portraits of .Napoleon Bona­ 
parte, Shakespeare, Byron, William Penn, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and famous statesmen, authors, 
poets, generals, clergymen, etc. 


Foreign Products. Illustrate^ of the ^culture 
and preparation for market of tea, coffee, chocolate- 
rice, nutmegs, clover’ 
cotton, flax, hemp, sugar, 
” nee, 
glngor, cinnamon, alisp, 
ies, bananas, prunes, flatpepper, cocoanuts, Dint 
apples, bananas, prunes, dates, raisins, figs. olive*, 
India rubber, gutta pereha, cork, camphor, castor 
oil, tapioca, etc., etc. 
Natural Mietnru Interesting and instructive de 
rcctluial niolU iJ. scripttons, accompanied by IL 
lustrations, of numerous beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects, with muoh curious information regarding 
their life and habit* 
I auf 
The Mammoth Ctcloi«jkd!a is also a flora- 
LAW. plate law book, telling every man how he may 
be his own lawyer, and containing full and concise 
explanations of the general laws and the laws of the 
several States, with numerous forms of legal docu­ 
ments. 


M ining Descriptions and Illustrations of the min 
mining, ing of gold, silver, diamonds, coal, salt, 
copper, lead. sine, tin and quicksilver. 


Wonders of Hie Sea. S S & a j S 2 5 ? J S 
derful and beautiful things found at th* bottom of 
the ocean; the plants, flowers, shells, fishes, eta., 
likewise pearl diving, coral fishing, etc., etc. 


Statistical and Miscellaneous. * 
JA 
amount of useful and 
•Oma of which is the 
are i 
and Terril 


Interesting Information, 
illation of American cities, 
i of which is the population of American cit! 
and population of the continents, of the Ste 
Territories, and of the principal countries of 


custom*, peculiar forms, 
bf the world. 


yplng. bookbind- 
y, photography, 


State* 
principal countries of the 
world, length of the principal rivers, presidential 
vote to SO years, presidential statistics, aiel and 
depth of seas, lakes and oceans, height of moun­ 
tains, locomotion of animals and velocity of bodies. 
height of monuments, towers and structures, dis­ 
tances from Washington, also from New York, to 
Important points, chronological history of discovery 
and progress, popular sobriquets of American States, 
cities, etc., common grammatical errors, rules for 
spelling, prononnclation and use of capitals, Wall 
street phrases, commerce of the world, curious fact* 
In uaiural history, longevity of animals, origin of the 
names of Slates, and of countries, of great works, 
popular fables, familiar quotations, of genius and of 
plants, dying words of famous persons, fate of th* 
apostles, statistics of the globe, leading government# 
of tbs world, etc., etc. 


The Philadelphia Farm Journal 


—AND— 
T H E W E E K L Y C L O B E 
To Any Address for $1.10. 


Til® Farm Journal ta tile leading; 
agricultural m onthly. 
Every 
issue 
contains, Lu short papers and con­ 
densed paragraphs, more useful and 
practical information for the farmer 
tlxan 
several 
Issues 
of nay 
other 
agricultural m onthly, 
or any agri­ 
cultural w eekly. 
The regular price 
is 50 cents. 
It costs only lo cents 
In combination w ith Tho W eekly 
Globe. Address The W eekly Globe, 
Reston, Mass. 


Special to tho Readers of tire Weekly Globe. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


By spacial arrangem ent w ith tho publisher of tho Mammoth Cyclop a lia , wo 
m ate the follow ing extrem ely liberal offer: 
We w ill send T h e M a m m o t h 
C y clo p a e d ia , complete, in F o u r V o lu m e s , as above described, together with 
Th© W eek ly G lo b e for O n e Y e a r , upon receipt of only $ 1 .5 0 . 
We prepay all 
postage. 
Or we w ill send the Cyclopaedia free, postpaid, to any one Bending us a 
dub of 3 yearly subscribers, 
Bear lu mind that this is no cheap dollar Oyclop»dia, such as many others offered as a premium, bat a 
im m oth Wark In Four Volumes, with 0 1 7 0 Pages and CUO Illustrations- 


The Fanciers’ Review 


—AND— 
T H E W E E K L Y C L O B E 
To Any Address for $1.10. 


The Fanciers’ R eview is a large, 
16-pasre 
magazine, 
devoted 
exclu­ 
sively 
to 
profitable 
breeding 
and 
care of fow ls. 
It is the best and 
most 
w idely 
circulated journal of 
the 
kind. 
Address 
The 
W eekly 
Globe, Ruston, Mass. 


ACTIVE AGENTS W ANTED 


E V E R Y 
T O W N 'A N D 
V IL L A G E . 


THE GLOBE COMMISSION IS THE 
LARGEST. 


WAR ON THE WATCH TRUST 


It Attempts to Boycott the Newspapers ot 
the United States, 


And The Weekly Globe Proposes That Its 
Readers Shall be Protected. 


Over Twenty Million People at the Mercy of the Shark Mail Trade. 


The Elgin National Watch Opposing all Efforts to Shut off tho Swindlers. 


ELGIN AND WALTHAM WATCHES 
At the Trust Prices Which Jewellers Pay. 


Y O T T O ^ - K T M . & . X X . i a M 
O 
S 
T 
M 
O N n E T T 


B Y - 
C A N V A S S IN G F O R T H E G L O B E . 
Send for A gents’ Private Rates and Free Sample Copies, and 
Begin to Canvass at Once. It allows a commission on all prem ium ’ 
offers, excepting those combining The Rural New Y orker and The 
Ladies’ Home Companion. On these two there is no commission. 
On the others the commission is the same as it would be w ithout 
the premium, the premium being added at cost. 
Address THE W EEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Everybody knows that the watch movements made by the factories at Elgin, 111., and Waltham 
Mass., are the best in the world, and to get a watch with a genuine "American movement” is an ob­ 
ject of ambition abroad as well as here. Trading on this ambition, the cc na try bas boon flooded with 
foreign counterfeits of the Elgin and Waltham movements, which are advertised as "like Elgin or 
Waltham movements,” or "in form Elgin or Waltham movements,” and in other ways to make the 
reader believe he was really getting the famous genuine "American movement.” 
Sometimes the advertiser advertises and supplies the cheapest of all tho Elgin or Waltham move­ 
ments, in a plated case that will wear only a few weeks) but the customer always gets either a coun­ 
terfeit movement or a counterfeit case, while he usually gets both. If he goes to an honest jeweller 
the prioe is too high. Undar the trust rales, the jeweller must sell at 25 per cant. advance, and he 
invariably adds from IOO to 300 per cent. 
To proteot subscribers at post offices where there were no jewellers and where the buyer must pur­ 
chase by mail from a "shark,” several newspapers combined and bought large quantities of watcher 
at the lowest tattle rates, which they resold at cost. The Watch Trust sprang instantly to the rescue 
of its shark trade, and it has declared a boycott of all newspapers snpolying subscribers with Elgin 
or Waltham watches at any prioe. The ostensible ground was to proteot tho retail jewelry trade | the 
real reason to keep its rapidly growing shark trade, the shark taking all the cheap movements and 
forcing the jeweller to sell dear movements. 
The Watch Trust of the United States is one of the olosest, strongest and most insolent of all 
the trusts in the United States, and THE WEEKLY GLOBE enters the lists today and proposes to 
break a lance with it on behalf of its subscribers. So far as the subscribers to THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE are concerned, it proposes that eaoh and every one of them shall obtain any grade of watob 
made at Elgin or Waltham at the trade cost, without being compelled to pay tribute to the trust, and 
without being swindled by a shark who sells foreign counterfeit*. 


The Cost of W atch Movem ents. 


The net prioe of the Elgin hunting case for men’s watches, known as 18 size, ara (confidentially) 
as follows, with six per oent. off to the jeweller who pays cash s 
B, W. R., Nickel, P. R., Adj., D. S. D ial..$20.00 B. W. R., Gilt, P, S., Adj., D. S. Dial... .$17.50 
H. H. T„ Nickel, P. R., Adj......................... 16.00 Hi H. T., Gilt, P. R., Adj............................. 12.50 
G. M. W., Nickel, P, R................................ 
9.00 G. K. W„ Gilt, P, R.................................... 
8.50 
X A M E L E 8 8 . 
E n g r a v e d , E lg in X a t Inn a l W a tch Ca. 


No. 33. Niokel. Com. bal. Brag. h. sp. adj., 15 jewels (4 prs. settings), pat. reg...................... 15.00 
No. 80. Gilt. Com. bal. Brig. h, spg., adj., 15 jewels (4 pairs settings), pat. reg...................... 12.6C 
No. 103. Niokel. Com. bal., 15 jewels (4 prs. settings), pat. reg................................................ 
0.OC 
No. 82. Gilt. Com. bal., 15 jewels (4pairs settings), pat. reg..................................................... 
8.5(1 
No. 102. Half Nickel. Corneal, l l jewels................................................................................. 
7.00 
No. IO. Gilt. Com. bal. l l jewels 
$6.25 
No. 96. Gilt. Cora, bal., 7 jewels 
5.00 
"Nickel” or "gilt” relates to the movement! "P. R." mesns patent regulator; "adj.” moans adjusted 
to heat, cold and position! "D. 8.” means double-sunk dial; the “R.,” "T.” and "W.” stand for Ray­ 
mond, Taylor ii Wheeler. 
The Waltham companies make corresponding grades at closely corresponding pricos. 


The Cost of W atch Cases. 


There are half a dosen great case companies, known the world over, who make gold-filled cases in 
10-oarat and 14-carat grades. Their hall marks on the cases oarry the same guarantoe that the 
United States assay stamp does, aud their guarantees of the former for 15 yean and the latter for 21 
years are the same as the mints. These also 
belong to th* Watch Trust, but they never sell to a 
"shark.” Ho oannot pay their prioes. 
The trade prioes for oases arejs follows! 
Open-faoe, 16 years, plain or engine turned................................................................................ $6.00 
Open-face, 21 years, plain or engine turned................................................................................. 
8.00 
Hnnting-oaee, 16 yearn................................. $9.00 Hunting-case, 21 years.............................. 11.00 
Coin silver oases oost the same as the 15-year gold-filled cases. Half-pound oases in coin silvei 
correspond to the 21-year gold-filled. Engraved cases oost $1 extra. 
There are excellent silverlne oases in the market which oost 75 cents for opei-face and $2.00 for 
hnnting-oaee. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


T h e W E E K L Y G L O B E o f f e r s t o e a c h o n e o f i t s s u b s c r i b e r s 
w h o s e n a m e s a r e o n i t s p r i n t e d m a i l i n g l is t, e i t h e r a n E l g i n o r a 
W a l t h a m w a t c h , s t e m w i n d a n d s t e m s e t , i n e i t h e r a g o ld f ille d 
1 5 - y e a r l O - c a r a t c a s e , o r a c o r r e s p o n d i n g c o in s i l v e r c a s e . 


O P B 3 S T - F A C E . 


I . S e v e n je w e l s , s a f e t y p i n io n , c o m p e n s a ti o n b a la n c e , 
t e m p e r e d h a i r s p r i n g s 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
$ 8 2 . 0 0 
2 . T e n o r e le v e n je w e l s , a s a b o v e , g i l t - 
1 3 . 2 5 
W ith patent regulator, $1.00 extra. 
3 . S a m e , n i c k e l m o v e m e n t 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 5 . 0 0 
4 . F i f t e e n je w e ls , g i l t , p a t e n t r e g u l a t o r 
• 
1 5 . 5 0 
5 . 
S a m e i n n i c k e l 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
« 
* 
» 
1 6 . 0 0 
I n Silvering case, $5.00 less. 


X X T J N T X IKTG- 
C O S I E S . 


6 . S e v e n je w e ls , s a f e t y p i n io n , c o m p e n s a ti o n b a l a n c e 
1 5 . 0 0 
7 . E le v e n j e w e ls , g i l t 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 0 . 2 5 
8 . E le v e n je w e l s , n i c k e l 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 7 . 0 0 
9 . F i f t e e n je w e ls , i n s e t t i n g s , p a t e n t r e g u l a t o r , g i l t 
1 3 . 5 0 
1 0 . 
S a m e i n n i c k e l 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 0 . 0 0 
1 1 . 
F i f t e e n r u b y j e w e l s i n s e t t i n g s , p a t e n t r e g u l a t o r , 
a d j u s t e d ..................................... 
- 
- 
- 
2 2 . 0 0 
1 2 . 
S a m e i n n i c k e l 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
2 5 . 0 0 
I n Silverine case, $7.00 less. 
T h e 1 4 - c a r a t , 2 1 - y e a r , g o ld - f ille d c a s e s c o s t $ 2 . 0 0 a d d i t i o n a l . 
T h is o f f e r Vs m a d e u p o n t h e d i s t i n c t u n d e r s t a n d i n g t h a t 
e i t h e r a n E l g i n o r W a l t h a m m o v e m e n t o f t h e e x a c t s a m e o r 
h i g h e r g r a d e m a y b e s e n t . 
O n ly $ 1 . 0 0 lin s b e e n a d d e d t o t h e 
t r a d e p r i e e f o r e x p e n s e s o f b u y i n g , s e t t i n g u p , e a s in g , p a c k i n g , 
o n s ta g e a n d r e g i s t r y . 
I t is a v e r y c lo s e f ig u r in g . 
The watches have to he bought from the Elgin and Waltham companies through jewellers all over 
the country, and only a few from each. 
Tho cases oome from one and the movement* from another, 
to bother the trust spies, and orders mast he filled a3 they come in. Every watch is guaranteed 
perfect In every respect, and the latest and host products of the factories. 
Cheap but Cood. 


At these prioes no man need be without a fine watch. It is far bettor to buy a 15-j swelled move­ 
ment, with a patent regulator, in a cheap case, than a lower grade watch in a higher priced case. The 
patent regulator makes the accurate timekeeper, and a seven-jewellod watch with one is better than a 
21-jewelled watoh without one, A case can be bought at any time 
Cases fit all movements, and 
this is an opportunity to buy the movement. 
These are not "oheap” watches. Nine watches out of ten costing from $75.00 to $100.00 have 
only the seven jewelled Elgin or Waltham movement. For the cheapest watoh on the list jewellers 
charge from $25.00 to $50,00. The subscriber to THE GLOBE is buying at the factory price to the 
jeweller. He Bares the latter’s IOO to 300 per cent, profit, whioh the Watch Trust is endeavoring to 
retain. 
LADIES’ WATCHES. 


T h e s e a r e N o . 6 s iz e , a n d i n t h e b e a u t i f u l 1 0 - c a r a t , g o ld - f ille d 
M o n t a u k C a s e s m a d e b y J o s e p h F a h y s , a n d , w i t h h is f i f te e n - 
y e a r g u a r a n t e e , c o s t a s f o llo w s : 


1 3 . 
F i f t e e n j e w e ls , In s e t t i n g s , n i c k e l 
- 
$ 2 1 . 5 0 
1 4 . 
S a m e i n g i l t m o v e m e n t 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
I S .O O 
1 5 . 
E le v e n j e w e ls , g i l t 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 5 . 2 5 
I O . 
S e v e n je w e ls , s a f e t y p i n io n 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
1 4 . 0 0 
A b e a u t i f u l s o lid 
1 4 - e a r a t g o ld c a s e , N o . 
I s iz e , h a n d - 
e n g r a v e d t o i m i t a t e f r o s t w o r k , c a l l e d v e r m ic e lli, w i t h a 1 3 - 
j e w e l l e d m o v e m e n t, f o r w h i c h j e w e l l e r s c h a r g e f r o m $ 5 5 . 0 0 to 
$ 7 5 . 0 0 , is T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E ’S l a s t o f f e r t o i t s s u b s c r i b ­ 
e r s , a n d i t is k n o w n a s 
1 7 . 
A J o y f o r e v e r 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
2 5 . 0 0 
* 
Seven Points to Remember. 
1. In ordering g’ve the number and state the prioe. 
2. Any subscriber whose name is on THE WEEKLY GLOBE'S printed subscription list may 
buy as many as he pleases at these prices. 
He may supply every person at Ms post office, but he 
should oharge 25 per cent. advance on those prioes. 
3. This ofter is opon only to subscribers. It is made solely to proteot them from the Watch 
Trust. THE WEEKLY GLOBE is not in tho watoh business, It is merely breaking a lance with 
the Watoh Trust. It doos not care whether a single subseriber buys a watch. 
If all its subscribers 
arc protected, so much tho better, If they are not, it proposes they shall be. This is a form of Pro­ 
tection they can approve cf. 
4. No subscription is included in the prioe paid, It is not offered as an inducement to subscribe. 
But it is open to all subscribers, and after a man’s nano ha3 been entered as a subscriber he is en­ 
listed to the protection, 
5. Every watoh will he sent in perfect order, packed in cotton batting, in a strong wooden box 
by registered mail. Both gold and silver cases must be kept away from sulphur, or they will tarnish. 
6. It will take 21 days to fill an ordinary order. If the watch is not received in 25 days, notify. 
7. Send all orders to 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , 
B o s to n , M ass. 


IHE 


GLOBE’S 


Best Books 


Bearing in mind the dis­ 
cussion 
among # literary 
authorities 
regarding 
the 
works that are indispensa­ 
ble to literary culture, 
T h e 
W e e k ly G lo b e has selected 
from the various lists that 
have been recommended a 
certain number of works that 
nearly all such authorities 
accept as The World’s Best 
Books. 
The books will be neatly 
and durably bound, printed 
on good paper, in large, clear 
type, uniform in price, size 
and binding. 
The text will 
be in every case thoroughly 
reliable 
and 
unabridged, 
hence meeting equally the 
needs of the student and the 
general 
reader. 
Indexes, 
biographical 
sketches and 
explanatory notes will be 
given where these are likely 
to prove of value and inter­ 
est. 
All who have at heart 
the best interests of litera­ 
ture, and would further the 
spread of a taste for the 
world’s classics, will welcome 
the appearance of this series, 
which will place a complete, 
rich and uniform library of the 
highest character within the 
reach of all. 


BOOKS NOW READY. 


"PAST AND PRESENT,” By Thomas Carlyle, 
"THE HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION IN 
EUROPE," By Francois* Pierre Guillaume Guisot, 
"IVANHOE,” a Romance, 
By Sir Waite* 
Boott, Bart,. 
"THE MEDITATIONS OF THE EMPEROR 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.” Trans­ 
lated by George Long, M. A. 
"VANITY FAIR,” a Novel Without a Hero. 
By William Makepeace Thaokeray. 
"OTHER 
WORLDS THAN OURS.” 
The 
plurality of worlds studied under the light of 
reoent scientific researches.. By Richard A Proc­ 
tor. 
"ESSAYS," By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First 
and second series. Half Calf extra, 
"LORNA DOONE,” a Romance of Exmoor. By 
R. D. Blackmore. 
"HYPATIA) OR, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD 
FACE. By Charles Kingsley. Half Calf extra. 
"THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, by Means ol 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of a Fa­ 
vored Raoe in the Struggle for Life.” By Charles 
Darwin. 
"THE DATA OF ETHICS.” By Herbert Spen­ 
cer. 
"THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD,” 
"THE 
TRAVELLER," and "THE DESERTED VIL­ 
LAGE.” Ey Oliver Goldsmith. 
"ROMOLA." By George Eliot. 
"THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE AND SES­ 
AME AND LILIES. By John Ruskin, LL. D. 
"THE ESSAYS OR COUNSELS CIVIL ANL 
MORAL OF FRANCIS BACON.” 
"THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS, with 
the Enoheiridion and Fragments.” 
Translated 
with notes, a life of Epictetus, a view of his 
philosophy, and index. By George Long, M. A. 
"THE ESSAYS OF ELIA,” By Charles Lamb. 
"THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo.” By 
E. S. Creasy, M. A, 
"FAUST." By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Complete in two parts. 
Translated by Anna 
Swanwick. 
"THE 
SKETCH 
BOOK 
OF 
GEOFFREY 
CRAYON, GENT." By Washington Irving. 


BOOKS NEARLY READY. 


“JOHS HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." By M i., 
Mulock. Portrait. 
"UNDINE AND OTHER TALES.” By De La 
Motto Fouqne. Portrait. 
"UARDA," a Romance of 
Ancient Egypt, 
George Ebers. Portrait. 
"CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER,” and "SELECTED ESSAYS." Thomas 
De Quinoey. Portrait. 
"ON THE HEIGHTS." 
Berthold Auerbaoh, 
Portrait. 
"THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.” Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. Portrait. 
All of the books of this series .ire 
uniform in Size and Binding. Cloth. 
Gilt Top. They are Library Volumes 
to be preserved and handed down for 
generations. 


ANY BOOK IN THIS 
LIST 


For Only $ 1 .7 5 . 


Remember, that these 
are 
the 
World’s Best Books, that no one of 
them can be secured in Durable 
Library Form elsewhere at so low a 
price, and that THE GLOBE pays all 
the postage on the paper and the 
hook. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Syracuse Hotel Burned and 
Seven Lives Lost. 


Race Troubles at New Orleans- 


Miller’s Death. 


-Justice 


Brief Summary of Important Events at 


Home. 


8 tracusk, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Th© Leland 
House, the most modem and finest ap­ 
pointed hotel in Central New York, was 
destroyed by fire which broke out at I‘2.45 
this morning, and seven persons met death 
and about 20 were injured. 
When the flames began to sweep through 
tho hotel, Night Clerk Jones set tho auto­ 
matic fire-alarm bells ringing, but before 
the rudely awakened guests could realize 
what was the matter the flames and smoke 
rushed through the halls, cutting off the 
means of escape. 
Among the frightened women at tho win­ 
dow was Annie Cummins, one of the ser­ 
vants. Her companions tried to dissuade 
her from jumping headlong to the street. 
W hile the laddermen were at work hoisting 
ladders willing hands had hold of the jump­ 
ing net. The Cummins woman jumped with 
the evident intention of jumping in the net. 
In hor descent she struck the wires, and her 
body bounded over and over, and she fell a 
bruised and mangled heap, seven feet from 
the net, Her death was instantaneous. 
In 26 minutes from the first alarm the 
northern sideof the building fell in, so rapid 
was tho progress of the tire 
In 15 minutes the centre of the east wall 
fell with a terrific crash. At 1.30 the west 
w alls fell, carrying with them the two-story 
brick buildings on West Fayette st., occu­ 
pied by the Curtiss Manufacturing Com­ 
pany and Charles M. Gibbs. 
The Leland Hotel was built about three 
years ago and cost $30,000. It was lensed 
by Van Buren Leland and Warren Leland, 
Jr., who, on the 8th of May, 1888, opened 
the hotel, when 4500 invited guests were 
present 
One of the heroes of the fire was John C. 
Garitt of 186 State st., Brooklyn, who saved 
tho life of Cora Tanner, the actress, who 
with her company was stopping at tho 
hotel. 
Miss Tanner is in domestic life tho wife of 
Col. W. ll. Sinn, proprietor of the Brooklyn 
Theatre. 
A wedding party of 12 had an experience 
they will not soon forget. They were quar­ 
tered on the second and third floors, having 
registered last evening. 
The first alarm 
awakened them and they rushed into tim 
corridors and down stairs half clad. They at 
once repaired to the Globe Hotel, and at ii 
o’olock had another frignt when the fire in 
that building occurred. They did not tarry 
there a minute, and were taken to the Van­ 
derbilt House. 


A n o t h e r H o t e l F i r e ./ 
About 6 o’clock it was discovered that the 
Globe Hotel was afire. Flames had started 
in the kitchen. The guests were called, but 
only a few responded, the lire boing subdued 
in 15 minutes. 
There are strong reasons for believing that 
the Leland and Globe hotel fires wcro both 
of incendiary origin. 
Richard Perry of Owen & Perry, insurance 
agents, made a personal examination of the 
Leland Hotel ruins, and says that ho be­ 
lieves the place was sot on lire, and that tho 
fire started in a bake room, where a lot of 
grease used in cooking was stored. 
At the Globe Hotel fire, too, Mr. Perry was 
quickly on the scene, and declares that the 
fire started from grease in tho kitchen in 
precisely the same manner as at tho Leland. 
He believes that Doth buildings w ere set on 
fire precisely in the same manner by persons 
employed in the hotels, A vigorous inves­ 
tigation will be made. 
T h e S eriou sly In ju red . 
The condition of those seriously injured 
in the fire is more hopeful. 
The most 
serious oases are those of Maggie Doyle, who 
•jumped from a sixth-story window'; Annie 
Campbell, who throw herself from the fifth 
floor, and Mary Tynan, who fell while de­ 
scending the rope. The Doyle girl may die. 
but there are hopes that the two others may 
recover. 
F W. Gilmore of Rhode Island, w'hose 
back was torn the entire length of the 
spinal column by a nail, was well enough to 
leave for home Friday. 
P. 8. Drysdale of New York, who dropped 
two stories, is doing well, but will not he in 
a condition to bo removed for some time. 
There is a movement on foot to raise a 
purse for Henry Roecker, the colored ele­ 
vator boy, and Cora Tanner, the actress, 
heads 
the 
subscription 
list with $10. 
Roecker ran his elevator until the flames 
actually began to lick the sides and tho 
whole shaft was filled with smoko. More 
than 20 lives were saved by the boy’s 
bravery. 
A thorough investigation will be made by 
the coroner. 


CH A U N C EY D E P E W 


E ulogizes the Locom otive Engineers, and 
Talks of Powderly. 
P ittsburg, Penn., Oct. ie .—The Inter­ 
national 
Brotherhood 
of 
Locomotive 
Engineers held its annual open meeting in 
tile Grand Opera House this afternoon. 
Letters of regret were sent by Gov. Camp­ 
bell of Ohio, Gov. Beaver of Pennsylvania, 
George W. Childs of Philadelphia. Presi­ 
dent George B. Roberts of the Pennsylva­ 
nia railroad and other prominent railroad 
sfiicials. 
Mayor Gourley of this city welcomed the 
telegates to tho city. 
Chairman Adams 
men introduced Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Vho was 
tendered 
a genuine ovation, 
when Order had been restored Mr. Depew' 
delivered an address, whioli was frequently 
interrupted by applause. 
“My voluble ana voluminous friend, Mr. 
Powderly, said recently that at the meeting 
of the locomotive engineers of New Eng­ 
land, which I addressed iii tho opera house 
in New Haven just before sailing for Eu­ 
rope, your grand chief, Mr. Arthur and I, 
edified the audience by falling into each 
other’s arms and kissing. 
‘‘W hile that event did not take place, I 
Bin glad now, as then, to express the esteem 
felt lay every one for the man whose ability 
and conservatism have done so much to 
elevate and dignify labor, and to win for its 
efforts the respect of the country'. 
“No labor organization can permanently 
succeed whose sole and only object is to in­ 
crease wages and diminish hours. 
It lacks 
tim essential bond of mutual sympathy and 
brotherly help.” After praising the brother­ 
hood for their loyalty to the New York Cen­ 
tral. Mr. Depew went on to give his version 
of the recent trouble. He condemned the 
Knights of Labor, and said that the rela­ 
tions between the road and its employes had 
always been one of mutual confidence and 
conference. 
----- g------- 
STILL DOUBTS THEM . 


N ot F ully Persuaded That the Mormons 
are Honest. 
The New York Independent, in regard to 
the action of the Mormon church in declar­ 
ing against polygamy, says that when Wil- 
ford Woodruff, as president of the Mormon 
church, issued his manifesto it was gener­ 
ally believed by the Gentiles that it was not 
issued in good faith. 
The fact that the manifesto only advised 
against future polygamous marriages, and 
was silent on the subject of unlawful cohab- 
tation by Mormons now iii polygamy, excited 
suspicion. 
Tile Gentiles rejoice that the contest be­ 
gun so many years ago against polygamy 
has finally triumphed; for they believe that 
never again will 
polygamy flourish 
on 
American soil; that it is, practically speak­ 
ing, finally repressed. 
It would not do, however, for the Federal 
government to withdraw its supervision 
over Utah affairs until all danger is passed, 
A firm, decided policy will do much to reach 
the solution hoped for. 
Unfortunately for the Mormon leaders 
their entire course concerning polygamy, 
since 
Joe” Sm ith’s pretended revelation 
on the subject in 1853, has been so crooked 
and false as to be an obstacle in the way of 
giving some of them credit for any sincerity 
whatever now. 
Besides there is a far greater curse to this 
Territory than polygamy, which they do not 
pretend to have abandoned, namely, tho 
right of priesthood government on Ameri- 
oan soil. Polygamy is simply an offshoot of 
their priesthood dictation in civil affairs. 
They have pruned off this little sprout, but 
have left the upas tree unmolested 
The Utah commission is undoubtedly cor­ 
rect in saying there have been many polyga­ 
mous marriages in the past year, notwith­ 
standing President Woodruff s denial. 


N E W O RLEANS EX C ITED . 


Murder of the Chief of Police by a Band 
of Italian Assassins. 
N ew Orleans, Oct. IO.—At 11.35 o’clock 
last night D. 0. Hennessey, chief of police 
of this city, was shot down by three men 
n e a r the comer of Basin and Girard sts. 
B is assailants so far are unknown. 
Hennessey was on his way home from his 


office at the Central station, which is on the 
comer of Common and Basin sts. He had 
turned into Girard st. when ho was fired 
upon by a party of men who were concealed 
in the doorways. 
Hennessey was wounded at tho first fire, 
bul as soon as he recovered from ins sur­ 
prise. he fired four shots in the direction of 
his assailants. He died six hours later. 
The murder was by Italians, alleged to he 
acting under orders of the Mafia, or secret 
society. 
' 
. . 
, 
The body of the late chief of police of 
Now Orleans. David C. Hennessey, lay in 
state at City Hall Friday, and was viewed 
by thousands of people. The funeral was 
largely attended, and Canal st. was lined by 
an Immense crowd for a mile. 
More than 50 arrests have been made of 
parties believed to he implicated in the as­ 
sassination. Antonio Scaflida. identified as 
one of the assaasins, was shot and mortally 
wounded Friday in the parish prison by 
Thomas H. Duffy, a young man 28 years of 
age.A ction of th e City A u th orities. 
The action of the mayor and city council 
today in appointing a committee bf safety 
of 60 citizens, to investigate the assassina­ 
tion of Chief of Police Hennessey and to 
take steps to suppress the Mafia and the 
vendetta means that the matter is to be 
followed up until tho murderers are brought 
to justice and New Orleans is freed from its 
dangerous .Sicilian criminals. 
The polico have struck a snag in the in­ 
vestigations of the assassination. They have 
worked hard, they have arrested every Ital­ 
ian who could not account for himself on 
the night of the murder, they have searched 
nearly every house in which Italians live, 
hut they have discovered nothing. Not an 
iota of evidence of any kind has been 
found in the last two days. The police are 
naturally set back by this. 
It was hoped at first that the entire Mafia 
conspiracy would he laid bare; now the 
outlook is more unpromising. The Italian 
population has become as dumb as on oys­ 
ter. Not a word can begot from any of 
them. The only answer to inquiries is: 
“Me no understand; mo know nothing.” 
The City Council m et in extra session to­ 
day on the special call of tile mayor to con­ 
sider the assassination of Chief Hennessey, 
and the best mode of dealing with the 
Mafia. The mayor submitted a special mes­ 
sage to the Council, in which he declared 
that it was war between the Mafia and the 
city of New Orleans, and the authorities 
must at once take steps to suppress the 
murder societies and afford the citizens 
tho protection to which they are entitled. 
Tile committee is a thoroughly represent­ 
ative one, including men of all classes, 
races and religious. 
Mayor Shakespeare then announced tit at 
he had received word that he was to be tile 
next victim, but said that no throats would 
have aiiy effect. 
Big. Carte, the Italian consul here, an­ 
nounced that he would do all in his power 
to bring the criminals to justice. He did 
not think the entire colony should be blamed 
for the wrongdoing of some of its worst ele­ 
ment. 
One of the facts brought out today was 
that the ship Elysia is coming up next week 
with TOO Italian emigrants. The mayor inter­ 
viewed tlte custom house authorities, and, 
as a result, they' will go down and meet the 
ship. Unless tho emigrants can satisfy the 
officers that they are desirable, financially 
and morally, they will not be allowed to 
land. 
Joe Maoheea, who was arrested today, has 
heretofore been considered above the mur­ 
derous plots of his more ignorant fellow- 
countrymen. Since his arrest son ie damag­ 
ing evidence has developed. The ladies 
owning tho shanty where the assassins are 
supposed to have plotted and gathered, 
I identified Macheea as the man who rented 
the place from them and paid a m onth’s 
rent in advance. Several parties also say 
that they followed Macheca on the night of 
the murder. 
The authorities believe they have the six 
men under arrest who wore concerned in 
the murder of Chiel Hennessy. including 
the man who actually fired the shot. 


W reck and Suffering at Cape Dolphin. 
The bark Algeria of St. John, for Belfast, 
was wrecked at Cape Dolphin, C. B., Sun­ 
day. At that point the cliffs are very high 
and steep, One of tho sailors bravely vol­ 
unteered to swim from the wreck to a rock 
at the base of the cliff. By a line made fast 
to the rock the captain and crew' were en­ 
abled to get on the rock In a rope basket. 
They remained on tiffs rock until daybreak, 
expecting every minute to bo the last, as 
they were in great danger of being washed 
off the rock by the angry waves which 
swept over it. Tlipy were miles away fropi 
any house, and their only salvation Jay m 
climbing up the fp.ee of the bleak cliff. The 
men were too exhausted to oven attempt 
to do it. Finally Capt. Deacon made the 
bold attempt, and by almost superhuman 
efforts succeeded In accomplishing the dar­ 
ing feat. He made a rope fast at tho top, 
and by thin means the rest of the crew were 
drawn up, ana so escaped death from ex­ 
posure and starvation. 


H olding Up a Train. 


K a n s a s C i t y , Mo., Oct. IO .— A daring 
train robbery occurred lost night while the 
train was standing at a small station near 
this city. W hen the Omaha express on the 
Missouri Pacific, which leaves the Union 
depot at 8.30 p. rn., had stopped at the State­ 
line station, a short distance from the Union 
depot whore tile conductor and engineer 
register, three men without masks or visible 
disguise entered tile first chair car. one pre­ 
tending to be a news agent selling papers, 
covered the passengers with their revolvers 
and compelled them to hand over their 
valuables, and then made their escape as 
the train was leaving the station, without 
the suspicion of m y one about the station 
being aroused, There were about six pas­ 
sengers iii the car, and it is impossible to 
say how much the robbers got away with. 
Tile officials are very reticent about the 
affair, and say that only one man was 
robbed; that lie was standing on the plat­ 
form, and that tile robbers relieved him of 
$23. It is generally believed 
that they 
secured much more. 


The Fighting Eleventh Corps. 
N ew York, Oct. 18,—Gen. O. O. Howard 
presided tiffs afternoon at a m eeting at Gov­ 
ernor’s island, at which some 30 of the sur­ 
viving officers of the old lit h army corps 
were present. Gen. Howard was elected 
president of tho association and Gen. Os­ 
borne, vice-president; Mai. Theodore 
A. 
Dodge of Boston vice-president of the first 
division; Capt. Jastron Alexander, vice- 
president of the second division, and Capt. 
James J. Wernick of the third division; 
Dr. W'iiliam Balsen, treasurer, and Gen. A. 
C. Hamlin, historian. 
At tile suggestion of Gen. Howard the as­ 
sociation adopted a resolution that Gen. 
Franz Siegel, in recognition of his services, 
should be put on tho pension list, and a 
committee was appointed to draft a recom­ 
mendation to Congress to that effect. 


N ew Rams and Torpedo Boats, 


W a s h i n g t o n , D. C., Oct. 18.—The Navy 
Department has issued an advertisement 
inviting proposals for the construction of a 
harbor defence ram of 2050 tons, a torpedo 
boat of 112 tons, arid a swift torpedo cruiser 
of 750 tons, 
Tile ram will be constructed in accord­ 
ance with plans prepared by the Navy De­ 
partment. She will be required to maintain 
a speed of 17 knots an hour for two consec­ 
utive hours, and a premium of $15,000 will 
be allowed for each quarter knot in excess 
of that rate. 
The torpedo boat will he constructed of 
plans provided by the bidder with a view of 
developing a speed of 24 knots per hour. 
For speed in excess of that rate a pre­ 
mium will be allowed of $1500 for each 
quarter knot up to 25 knots, and of $2000 
for each quarter knot in excess of that rate. 
The vessel will not be accepted unless she 
makes at least 22 knots, and a penalty of 
1 
15000 will be imposed in case she makes 
ess than 24 knots. 
The torpedo cruiser will be built on the 
department’s plans, and is required to de­ 
velop a minimum speed of 22 knots. A 
penalty of $10,000 is prescribed for each 
quarter knot less than 23 knots, and a pre­ 
mium will be allowed at the rate of $10,000 
per quarter knot above 23 knots and up to 
24 knots and of $20,000 per quarter knot in 
excess of 24 knots. 


Bishop Loughlin’s Jubilee. 


N e w York, Oct, 17.—Today marks the 
end of 50 years of the priesthood for Right 
Rev. John Louglilin, D. D , bishop of Brook­ 
lyn, and from all parts of the country Catho­ 
lic dignitaries are arriving to take part in 
the golden jubilee services commemorative 
of the occasion. 
The jubilee celebration will be the great­ 
est ever witnessed in Brooklyn, and the pro­ 
moters of it expect that it will be the great­ 
est demonstration on the part of Catholics 
ever witnessed in the country. 
The celebration began with a reception to 
the bishop at the Clermont av. rink, Brook­ 
lyn. An immense audience was present, 
and the occasion was signalized by tho pre­ 
sentation of a purse of $10,000 raised by 
popular subscription. Archbishop Corrigan 
and Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia were 
among the speakers. 


N ew York W on ’t Accept the Census 
Returns, 
N ew T o r k , Oct. 18.—The letter sent to 
Mayor Grant by the acting superintendent 
of the census, in answer to the mayor’s de­ 
mand for an accurate count of New York’s 
population, amazed tile town today. 
That an obscure clerk in the census 
bureau, acting in Supt. Porter’s absence, 
should take it upon himself practically to 
deny New York’s right to a recount, is con­ 
sidered evidence of an understanding that 
New York is to have no recount, no matter 
how overwhelming the evidence is against 
the Federal census of Juue. 
The mayor is now done with the census 


bureau. 
Ho said today that he would abso­ 
lutely ignore tiffs letter and make his next 
demand directly upon the secretary of the 
interior. If Secretary Noble is in the con­ 
spiracy, too, and refuses to grant New York 
redress, Mayor Grant will appeal to the 
President. 
If this fails, the mayor will 
make his last fight by appealing to Con­ 
gress for a reorganization of tile city’s 
right.;. 
‘It is very evident,” said the mayor, "that 
the census officials will not count the in­ 
habitants for Now York, for the probable 
reason that it would mean an additional 
Democratic representative in Congress.” 


Daughters of the Revolution. 
Mrs. Harrison has accepted the presidency 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu­ 
tion. Mrs. W illiam Wirt Henry, Virginia: 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, New York, and Mrs. P. 
V. Buckner, Kentucky, were elected vice- 
presidents. 
The eligibility clause was amended so as 
to require applicants to trace their descent 
through the soldier or statesman of the revo­ 
lution to the mother that claimed him. The 
seal adopted was that of a female figure in 
the dress of *78 at tho spinning wheel, and 
at the same tim e rocking the cradle, with 
the motto "The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” 


Dakota Farmers rn Trouble, 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 18.—Mayor Smith 
of St. Paul has received an appeal, signed 
by A. E. Bartlett and other prominent citi­ 
zens of Brown county, South Dakota, in 
which they say: 
"We soljcit aid for the needy and desti­ 
tute of this immediate locality, caused by 
drought and crop failure during the past 
two year;. Wheat, oats, barley and vege­ 
tables we have none. Our fuel is gathered 
from the pastures; our clothing is thin and 
worn; our farms and stock are mortgaged 
to such an extent that no further loans can 
be secured on them. We must have help. 
or many will suffer and some will perish,” 


W om an’s H igher L evel. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—In an address 
before the conference of Baltimore Chari­ 
ties last night Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said: 
"The changes in the laws relating to 
women have been wonderful. In Massa­ 
chusetts, in financial matters, 
the law 
places me on a better footing than it does 
my husband. 
"Woman has been lifted to a higher level 
than I ever hoped to live to see her occupy, 
and it would bo amazing lf all these things 
did not bear fruit. It has borne fruit, and 
this conference today is one of 
them. 
Women are everywhere using this advan­ 
tages in helping their neighbors. 
‘In these days it was often said that 
woman was woman'll worst enemy. We do 
not hear it now, and if it ever was true it is 
not now, for today woman is woman's tiniest 
friend. 
Everywhere women are building 
homes in which they may carry on their 
work of helping those less fortunate than 
themselves. 
"They will carry on the work to results 
we cannot see now, and of which we hardly 
dare dream.” 
_____ 


A Double Suicide. 
P erth Amboy, N. J., Oct. 1 6 — Excite­ 
ment over the tragio death of Mrs. Johanna 
Snowdash, followed by the death of her 
child and the shooting of her young hus­ 
band by his own hand, is intensified by ru­ 
mors that the young couple had agreed to 
end their lives. On Monday Dr. J. G. Wil­ 
son was hastily summoned to attend Mrs. 
Snowdash. Ile found her with her 2-day- 
old baby, suffering terribly, and discovered 
that her critical condition was caused by 
phosphorus poisoning. She died the next 
morning, 
Dr. \V llson and her husband were present. 
Neither spoke, hut when the doctor told 
him that his w ife was no more, he gave a 
glance at the dead woman and rushed from 
the bedside. A moment later the doctor 
found him lying in the woodshed bleeding 
from a terrible wound in the throat. He had 
shot himself. 
_ 


Poison in the Soup, 
N ew Y ork, Oct. 
17.—Mrs. Catherine 
Schwoerer, a German widow 80 years old, 
died on Wednesday evening at her home, 
298 Newark av,, Jersey City. The evening 
before her only son, George, a married man, 
had carried from his house a bowl of soup 
which he gave to his mother. When she 
awoke at 5 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
she felt distressing pains. They grew to be 
very severe, and finally she oalled In Dr. 
McLaughlin, her family physician. 
Mrs. 
Schwoerer told him that her son George had 
put poison in the soup which she had drunk 
the previous night. 
Silo suffered until 5 
o’clock in the evening and died in agony. 
Tile son wns arr'stud yesterday. He admit­ 
ted giving his mother a bowl of soup, and 
said teat when he was about to leave his 
mother’s house he told her to send for him 
if she should happon to be taken sick. 


Burnt a Boy’s Eyes Out, 
St. Louis. Mo., Oct. 18.—The Court of 
Criminal Correction today held for the 
action of the grand Jury Anna Baker, a 
white woman, who a little more than a year 
ago married Mafo, a Chinese laundryman, 
for throwing lye into the face of Walter 
Kelly, IO years old, and causing him to be­ 
come totally blind 
Six weeks ago a boy baby was bora to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mato, and young Kelly, curious 
to get a glimpse of the little Chinese-Ameri­ 
can. went to peeping through a w indow of 
Maro’s washroom. Mrs. Mafo became en­ 
raged at tile act, and seizing a can of con­ 
centrated lye threw the partially dissolved 
contents into his face. 


Advancem ent of W om en. 
For the 10th consecutive year Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe lins been elected president of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, in session at Toronto, Ont. The 
other officers are a number of vice-presi. 
d lits; secretary, Isabel Howland of Sher­ 
wood, N. Y .; treasurer, Henrietta L. T. Wol­ 
cott of Dedham, Mass. 
At Friday’s session, Mrs. Kennard of 
Massachusetts read the report of tjie com­ 
m ittee on industrial education, which sug­ 
gested that industrial education should bd 
generally added to the public school sys­ 
tem, to be again supplemented by public 
trade schools. 
In the evening Mrs. Julia "Ward Howe 
contributed a valuable paper on "The Prac­ 
tical Uses of Philosophy/’ She also, at the 
request of the audience, read her poem nowr 
popularly known as "The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Mrs. Rate Gannett W ells 
of Boston read a paper on "The Antiquities 
of America.” 
______ 


N ew s in Brief. 
The house occupied by E. J. Bonnett at 
Berlin Falls, N. ll., was blown up with 
dynamite Friday morning. The front of 
the house wa, badly shattered. Bonnett is 
prosecutor iii 
liquor cases. 
The family 
were not seriously injured. Great indigna­ 
tion prevails among the citizens. 
Investigation of methods used at the State 
reform schools of Rhode Island at Sockouos- 
sett showed that boys were shamefully ill­ 
treated. A teacher testified to several acts 
of cruelty to young boys, one unfortunate 
little fellow being imprisoned for 31 days 
in the solitary. 
Miss Eva Wise of Barry, near Mechanics­ 
ville, Penn., badly assaulted a man named 
Noble, at a religious meeting in Mechanics­ 
ville. She claimed that he had jilted her on 
the eve of the wedding. Noble is disfigured 
for life and seriously burnt. 
The American ship City of Philadelphia 
arrived at Astoria, Ore., Friday, 216 days 
from New York. The ship left New York 
on March 15. On May 12 the vessel encoun­ 
tered a gale, and her rudder was carried 
away, 
sh e managed, however, to reach 
Rio Janeiro, where repairs were made. 
When off Cape Horn the vessel encountered 
a fierce snow and wind storm, which lasted 
40 days. 
The strike at Ishpeming, Mich., is appar­ 
ently nearly over. Nearly all of the mar­ 
ried men desire to go back on the old terms. 
Single men are leaving daily in large num­ 
bers for other fields. The mining compa­ 
nies stand firm, though losing heavily, and 
the strike cannot last much longer. The 
liai'd ore mine of the Lake Superior com. 
pany and No. 3 mine of the Cleveland mine 
resumed work nearly full handed. 
K elley & 
Spear of Bath, Me., have 
launched the largest four-masted schooner 
afloat—the Glenwood. She is 245 feet 0 
inches long, and lier other dimensions are: 
Breadth, 46 feet I inch; depth, 20 feet 9 
inches; gross tonnage, 1649.34, and net 
1569.42. 
Thelduneral of Gen. W. W. Belknap took 
place Thursday morning at St. John's Epis­ 
copal church, Washington, D. C., Rev. Dr. 
Douglass officiating. An American flag was 
wrapped around the conin, and was buried 
with it. Considerable comment was occa­ 
sioned by the fact that neither the Presi­ 
dent nor any member of the cabinet was 
present. 
Anarchist Johann Most meditates remov­ 
ing to London and publishing an edition 
thero of liis anarchist paper, Der Freheit. 
It is doubtful if Most will be allowed to 
leave the country, as he is now under $5000 
bail pending an appeal from sentence for 
making incendiary speeches three years 
ago. 
The bill to make Kingfisher the terri­ 
torial capital was defeated in the Oklahoma 
Legislature, Friday, by a vote of 12 to l l . 
A motion to reconsider the vote brought on 
a renewal of the fight. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the North German Lloyds have com­ 
bined to cut through rates to Europe. 
Tovm Marshal Vogelsong of Falmouth, 
Ky., was killed Thursday night by an un­ 
known assassin who fired upon him just as 


he was entering his gate. A double load of 
buckshot was discharged into his head and 
face. He leaves a widow and IO children. 
Mrs. Sarah Wahle, vice protector of Jewel 
Lodge, Knights and Ladies of Honor, of 
Louisville, Ky., died Friday, from tho ef­ 
fects of injuries received in tho wreck of 
Falls City Hall iii the cyclone last spring. 
She is the 77th victim of tho cvelone. 
One of the workshops connected with the 
Tennessee State prison was burned on Fri­ 
day. Loss $200,000. 
Tho census bureau has announced, the 
population of tho State of Pennsylvania to 
be 5,248.574; increase, 966,683. 
Charles F. Bates of New York was ar­ 
raigned at Newport, R. I., last week on com­ 
plaint of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, charged with miring a 
horse with ignited alcohol. 
He pleaded 
nolo contendere and was fined $150 and 
costs, which he paid and was discharged. 
Boston aldermen revoked the license of 
tho Park Theatre for violating public de­ 
cency in the production of ‘T ile Clemouocau 
Case.” 
An explosion occurred in the bessemer de­ 
partment of the Otis steel works in Cleve­ 
land, 0.. Friday. The roof was torn from 
the mill, the building ignited, and a score 
of men more or lees seriously injured. 
W hile four workmen were cleaning up 
tho debris in No. 4 slope of the Pennsyl vania 
Coal 
Company’s 
mine 
at 
Nanticoke, 
Wednesday, they encountered a body of 
gas which exploded with tremendous force, 
lim works about the men were wrecked 
and tho men were badly burned. Two of 
them will probably die. Their names are 
Daniel Powell, Matthew Hiscock, Frederick 
Hyers and an unknown Polamler. 
A terrible panic occurred in a Chicago 
Catholic church Friday, where about 1600 
children were attending a service, caused 
by the altar draperies catching fire. In the 
wild rush about 20 of tho children were 
crushed and trampled on, and some of them 
received injuries which it is believed will 
prove fatal. 
About 3 o’clock Friday morning a gang of 
robbers were detected at work on a safe at 
Ohio City, O., and the citizens turned out 
to capture them. The robbers opened fire 
on the posse and a battle ensued, during 
which three men were killed and others 
wounded. Tho robbers made their escape, 
leaving one of their number dead. 
William Werthers, a private patrolman at 
Pittston, Penn., attempted to arrest John 
W. Davis, a retired hotel keeper, while the 
latter was drunk Friday evening 
Davis 
drew a blackjack and felled Werthers with 
two or three terrific blows. W hile lying on 
the ground the officer shot his assailant 
with 
a revolver. 
Davis is dead 
and 
Werthers may die. 
The ship Lizzio C. Troop, whose officers 
narrowly escaped being poisoned on the high 
seas by Steward D. Diaz, while on a voyage 
from Philadelphia to Nagasaki, Japan, has 
been wrecked on theislandof Loochoo,mid­ 
way between Nagasaki and Formosa, and 
nearly all of the crew lost. Thoro wore 21 
persons on board, including the captain’s 
wife and child. 
The coroner's jury investigating the deaths 
by tile explosion in the yard of the Dupont 
PowderComyany near W ilmington, Del.,has 
rendered a verdict that the 12 victims came 
to their death by an accidental explosion. 
There was no evidence to show carelessness 
upon the part of any one, and Greene, the 
solderer who caused the explosion, was 
shown to bo a very careful man. 
United States Commissioner Lyman of 
New' York lias decided that Fay Templeton 
was entitled to the possession of the dia­ 
monds which were seized from valet Henry 
Herschy, who bad them concealed on his 
person when he arrived from Europe recent­ 
ly. The commissioner was convinced from 
tim evidence 1 Hat Fay owned the diamonds 
before she w'cnt abroad, and 
that 
she 
pawned them in Paris. Ho will recommend 
to the secretary of the treasury that the 
jewels be restored to the actress. 
The steamer Ulunda, which went ashore 
near Westport on Aug. 26, while on a voy­ 
age from tit. John to London, via Halifax. 
and pounded several large holes in her bot­ 
tom, was sold for $2201) to several enterpris­ 
ing citizens, who tried to got her off. This 
was accomplished on Sopt. l l , and after a 
wooden bottom had been placed in her she 
was towed to Halifax. The steamer will De 
thoroughly repaired, and when she finally 
comes out of the dock the will be as good as 
new, and the interested parties will each 
pocket a good many thousand dollars. 
A decision was rendered in the United 
States Circuit Court in Topeka, Kan., Fri­ 
day. allowing the reopening of original 
package liquor houses in Kansas, and in ef­ 
fect declaring that the Wilson bill, enacted 
by Congress, does not restore the power of 
the Kansas prohibitory law against original 
package saloons. 
The Ohio Legislature has adopted a reso­ 
lution providing a committee to investigate 
alleged corruption in certain boards at Cin­ 
cinnati and the various departments of tho 
city government, and another to consider 
and make suggestions upon a plan of gov­ 
ernment for that city and report at tim next 
session. 
The census gives North Carolina 1,617c 
340 inhabitants, again of 217.690, ana 
Kansas 1,423.485, a gain of 427,389. 
The new census of Now York puts the 
population at 1,710,715, an increase of 297,- 
214 over Superintendent Porter’s figures. 
The secretary and treasurer of tile Becurity 
Loans and Havings Company at St. Catha­ 
rine, Out., is a defaulter to the extent of 
$25,000. 
The worst storm of the season was re­ 
ported from the great lakes Oct. 15. One 
barge went to pieces und a schooner went 
ashore in Fish bay. 
An American tramp named Blanchard, 
who killed a man named Calkins in a 
drunken brawl at Htanistead Junction, Quo., 
last November, was yesterday found guilty 
of murder and sentenced to lie bunged Dec. 
12 . 
Plans have been completed at the Navy 
Department for the proposed twin screw, 
armor plated harbor-defence ram upon the 
design of Rear Admiral Ammon, U. B. N. 
The advertisements for proposals for its 
construction will be issued in a short time. 
The Toronto Globe has boen sued for 
$50,000 
by Grosvenor Hood Graeme, a 
young English man who during the Birchall 
trial was mentioned by the Globe as pos­ 
sibly implicated in Benwell’s murder. He 
ta the son of one baronet and brother of an­ 
other, but drives a delivery wagon. 
The Norwegian bark Marie, of Chris­ 
tiana. 44 days out from Barrow-in-Furness 
for Charlottetown, P. E. I., partly loaded 
with steel rails, was wrecked on North Har­ 
bor beach Sunday morning during a gale. 
Tho ship will be a total wreck. The crew 
narrowly escaped with their lives. 
Officer Junge of the Stanton av. station, 
Chicago, was shot and fatally wounded by a 
brother officer Wednesday. It appears that 
the two men got into an argument about 
religion. 
Ono word brought on another, 
until Junge struck at Madclon with his club, 
when the latter drew his revolver and shot 
Junge in the left side, about two inches 
above the heart. Madden disappeared, and 
has not yet been .arrested. 
Tim colored people of Richmond, Va., 
Wednesday celebrated the 27th anniver­ 
sary of tile signing of the emancipation 
proclamation by President Lincoln. 
W illie Singleton (colored), aged about 20 
years, was lynched near Macon, Ga., Friday, 
for an attempted assault upon a young lady, 
the daughter of a prominent citizen of 
Macon. Last night the negro was taken be­ 
fore his victim and fully identified. The 
men then took him to the woods where the 
assault had been committed and hanged 
him to a tree. 
Assistant Secretary Boley says that there 
is not a word of truth in tile report that a 
fleet of Anfirican warslff us had been ordered 
to Lisbon to enforce tho payment of tile 
Delagoa Bay railway claims, or for any 
other purpose. 
An explosion occurred in the Bessemer 
department of the Otis steelworks in Cleve­ 
land, O., Thursday. The roof was torn from 
the mill, the building ignited and a score of 
men more or loss seriously injured. The 
firemen quickly subdued the flames. 
A 
dozen men wno were injured were able to 
go to their homes after the wounds w ere 
dressed, and three who are in a critical con­ 
dition were sent to Lakeside Hospital* 
The body of Edward J. Houghton, seaman 
of the United States steamer Chicopee dur­ 
ing the war of the rebellion, and who was 
one of Cushing’s crow when lie destroyed 
the rebel ram Albemarle, was reinterred 
with great honor at Boston on Sunday last. 
The remans had been exhumed from the 
Norfolk, Va., naval cemetery, where it had 
been interred since July 16, 1865. 
Robert Garrett, with his wfffe and daugh­ 
ter, arrived at New York, Sunday, from 
Europe. Mr. Garrett, it is claimed,lhas fully 
recovered. 
The St. Louis express on the Lake Shore 
road ran into a freight train at Irving sta­ 
tion, N. Y., on Sunday morning, demolish­ 
ing several freight cars and severely injur­ 
ing several passengers. Driver Burns held 
on to his post, ami a purse of $400 was mode 
up for him. 
Six men escaped from the Lockport, N. Y.t 
jail on Sunday. Tho police in all western 
Now York are on the hunt. 
A schoolboy of 16 years of age, named 
Prescott A. Turpie of New York, committed 
suicide by hanging on Sunday last. Sensa­ 
tional novel reading is given as the cause of 
his mania. 
A severe gale raged all along the north 
Atlantic coast Saturday and Sunday last, 
doing great damage, but not accompanied, 
as far as known, with any wrecks of note or 
loss of life. On tho jNova Scotian coast it 
fell with great severity. H. M. 8. Buzzard, 
towing a torpedo boat, lost the latter, which 
was smashed by a heavy sea and foundered. 
The captain reports the roughest weather 
in his experience. 
The Gloucester, Mass., fishing schooner 
Samuel R. Crane received $2500 for picking 
up and towing to North Sydnoy, C. B., an 
abandoned British torpedo boat. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


This Plan Has Its Dangers. 
[Good New*.] 
Mr. Youngman (after long thought)—Is 
there any way to find out what a woman 
thinks o f’you, without proposing? 
Mr. Benedict (absently)—Yes; make her 
mad. 


Irish Refugees tho Heroes of 
the Hour in France. 


Tuke on the Famine— The Vatican and 


the Irish Priests. 


Brief Summary of News from All Parts 


of the World. 


London, Oct. 18.—Messrs. O’Brien and 
Dillon are undoubtedly the heroes of the 
bour in France. They have been inter­ 
viewed by 
the representative of every 
journal in Paris, as well as by the corres­ 
pondents of all Mio English papers. The 
Times publishes a column interview. 
Mr. O’Brien’s views on the subject of the 
Prince of Wales’ attitude toward the ques­ 
tion aro interesting, and were given to the 
editor of L’Eclair, who asked in which di­ 
rection the sympathies of the Prince of 
Wales lay. Mr. O’Brien replied: “The Prince 
of Wales has not taken, and could not 
openly take, our side, but I may tell you 
that if Parliament tomorrow' adopted the 
laws we demanded, no opposition on the 
part of his roysl highness would lie on- 
countered. That is not merely Mr. Dillon's 
impression and my own. It is a very gen­ 
eral one, for the prince enjoys great popu­ 
larity among our friends, and I havo every 
reason to believe he is favorably disposed 
toward us.” 
______ 


H ow They Escaped. 
In an interview Mr. Dillon said that, atter 
the yacht on which he and Mr. O’Brien 
made their escape had been out two days, 
tho supply of illum inating oil ran out, and 
in consequence it was impossible to light 
the vacht's lights. This made it dangerous 
sailing in such a crowded waterway as the 
Channel, and several times they narrowly 
escaped being run down by passing steam­ 
ers, some o f which came perilously near 
the yacht. 
Mr. O'Brien’s sole object in 
refusing to face his accusers to the end in 
Tipperary was to keep his engagement to 
sneak in aid of the Irish causo in America. 
He was confident that the mission to that 
country would meet with success. 
Mr. O’Brien says he robes for support of 
his mission to America on the Irish Roman 
Catholic archbishops of Chicago and St. 
Paul and on the irish-American Catholic 
clergy in general. 
The Boulangist organ, LaPresse, states 
that it knows that Mr. Parnell is angry 
because of the flight of Messrs. Dillon and 
O'Brien, but they emphatically deny that 
there is any dissension in their party. 


sisters, who is not. yet 21 and who has 
always been a sufferer from hysteria, has 
for sonic time I wen subject to sn increase of 
these attacks. But perhaps the most serious 
canso of all is that of the prince himself. 
For some mouths past his friends have 
noticed that his health 
has 
materially 
changed for the worse, and his proverbial 
strength of constitution can no longer be de­ 
pended on. His failing health has given 
him a good deal of concern, and he ha; lost 
a great deal of his buoyancy and ‘good 
spirits, and not long since, in conversation 
with somo of his intimates, he spoke very 
despondently indeed of his condition. 


Gladstone Appeals to Tory Voters. 


L o n d o n , Oct. 16.—The November number 
of Subjects of the Day contains an appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone to Tory householders, 
in which he expresses a strong desire that 
the Tory party undertake to pass a home* 
rule bill, because, he says, that party can do 
it more easily and more rapidly than can 
the Liberals. 
He asks why they should 
continue to deny to Ireland tho one and 
only thing she seeks from them, namely, 
self-government, central in that it should be 
carried on in Dublin, but local In that its 
power would bo confined to purely Irish af­ 
fairs, and its actions, like those of all other 
local legislatures in the empire, would be 
subject to the supremacy of tho imperial 
Parliament. 
The Standard declares that the novelty of 
the article ends with its title and opening 
sentence, adding that tile rest is a well-worn 
collection of fallacies and assumptions al­ 
ready aired on a thousand platforms. 


TH AT FA M IN E . 


Mr. Jam es H. Tuke Denies That Any 
Trouble W ill Occur. 


L o n d o n , Oct. 19.—Mr. James H. Tuke, a 
member of the Irish relief committee of 
1846, who w'aa in Ireland in 1879 during 
the last famine, and who occupies a position 
equally removed from tho Nationalists on 
the one hand and the Balfour Conservatives 
on the other, has just returned from a tour 
through Ireland, and 
says, "I conclude, 
after full investigation, firstly, that thero is 
no dangor of what is popularly known as 
famine in the sister island. 
"Secondly, that the area over which the 
serious failure oi the potato crop extends, is 
limited to a few western districts. 
“Thirdly, tho present condition of the 
peasants in the congested districts renders 
them better able to bear up against the par­ 
tial or even the entire loss of their crop of 
tubers than was the case in "either 1879 or 
ISHO, and for these, among other reasons, 
the price of stock continuos high, and the 
oat crop w as an unusually large one, while 
the wage rate given iii England tho past sea­ 
son for /arui hands wax liberal. This year 
thousands of Irish laborers have brought 
back sums varying from £7 to £10, some 
households having been enriched by as 
much as £15 pounds. 
“Fourthly, Hie people are not nearly so de­ 
pendent on the potato for their supply of 
daily food as formerly, os each year they are 
consuming larger and larger quantities of 
wheat flour aud Indian meal.’ 
"Tile opinion was expressed by a much 
respected priest that it was better even to 
allow the existence of a certain amount of 
suffering rather than demoralize Hie people 
by tile distribution of doles. In uttering 
this opinion ho seemed to give the views of 
many, if not all, of the clergy with whom 
I came in contact. What tho people de­ 
mand In the noor districts is employment 
on somo useful work. 
In conclusion, I 
would suggest to those in America and 
f 
ilmland who arc anxious to send succor to 
reland, to withhold or minimize the distri­ 
bution of funds for tile present, pausing 
until the wants of the suffering districts are 
clearly ascertained, and then supply any 
deficiencies that may be found to exist IU 
tho government methods of relief. 
/ 
______ 
T, P. O’Connor on the Pope’s Policy. 
London, Oct. 17. —The Star, Thomas 
Power O’Connor’s paper, says it is alleged 
in clerical circles that the summoning to 
Rome of the four archbishops of Ireland is 
a mere formality necessary to tho fulfilment 
of their duty of presenting themselves to 
tile pope once every five years. Ireland, 
however, says the Star, does not regard 
their going as an innocent and harmless 
affair- 
, , 
_ 
The archbishops aro commanded to take 
with them their senior suffragan bishops. 
This indicates tho pope’s desire to assemble 
at the Vatican a representative council of 
the Irish Catholic church, sud that an im ­ 
portant move is pending, and becomes more 
significant when it is known that Bishop 
(TDwyer of Limerick will be at the Vatican 
some time before his colleagues arrive there 
The Star, continuing, says: 
The summoning of tne archbishops is be­ 
lieved to be a final effort on the part of tho 
Vatican to assist the Tories at a critical 
time. The elections are near, and prompt 
measures are necessary to propitiate Lord 
Salisbury. The Irish party does not concern 
itself with anything the pope may do. 


Balfour Berates Morley. 
London, Oct. 18.—Mr. Balfour, at the 
m eeting of the 
Northern 
Conservative 
Union at Newcastle, today, renewed his at­ 
tack on Mr. John Morley, who, lie said. had 
assailed him with tho charge of absenteeism 
from his post, ignoring the fact that while 
lie (Mr. Morley) was chief secretary for Ire­ 
land for six months lie was in Ireland pre­ 
cisely five days. 
Referring to the Tipperary trouble, Mr. 
Balfour denied that any principle of law or 
common sense had been violated iii the ap­ 
pointment of Mr. Shannon as one of the 
judges. When Hie Belfast riots occurred, 
the resident magistrates whom Mr. Morley 
had appointed were repeatedly called upon 
to adjudicate cases with which they had 
just previously dealt in their executive ca­ 
pacity. 
In regard to the collision between the po­ 
lice and the mob at Tipperary, Mr. Balfour 
said there was the usual conflicting evi­ 
dence. Fast experience justified him in be­ 
lieving what responsible officers reported. 
It was quite plain, he said, that Mr. Mor­ 
ley wns too much carried away by political 
passion to be an impartial witness. Mr. 
Morley had misquoted Col. Caddell, and 
had grossly misrepresented somo of his ar­ 
guments. Comparing the positions of the 
two men, he was certain that all English­ 
men would feel that the part acted iii the 
drama by Col. Caddell was one that they 
would rather have acted than the part 
played by Mr. Morley. 


The Royal Fam ily in Poor Health. 


L o n d o n . Oct. 1 8 —The health of his royal 
highness the 
Prince of Wales and the 
members of his family threatens to become 
a matter of serious moment to tho nation. 
His eldest son. the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, whose naturally delicate health 
was not improved by Ids visit to india, 
suffers considerably l’rom gout and eczema. 
Tile Duchess of Fife has, since her illness in 
the spring, been growing weaker, and tho 
bracing air of the Highlands, which th© 
a 
ueen regards as the panacea for all royal 
lmenta, has not done Aer any good. Now 
alarming statements are current that she 
has shown decided signs of consumption. 
The Prinneaa Maud, tho youngest of Ch© 


Love th© Chinese and Hate the Jews. 


8 t . P e t e r s b u r g , Oct. ie .—Prince Mest- 
eheraky, in the Grushdanin. reproaches the 
Novo© Vremya for attempting to create 
Chinese ill-feeling, which, he says, will be a 
terrible thing for Russia. Tho prince urges 
his countrymen to be guided by two princi­ 
ples; first, the adoption of a policy that will 
pacify China and avoid provoking hor 
national revenge; and second, tho cultiva­ 
tion of everlasting hatred of the Jews. to 
prevent them from penetrating Russian 
life and attaining their principal aim. the 
destruction of tile orthodox democracy of 
Russia. 


N o Trouble Between Italy and France. 


P a r i s , Oct. 16.—Tho Journal des Debate, 
referring to the statement published by the 
Italian newspaper Popolo Romano, that the 
negotiations between Italy and England 
regarding the delimitation of the Red sea 
territory had been broken off Oy the pro­ 
tests of France to Lord Salisbury against an 
Italian occupation of Iv assais, says It is use­ 
less to contradict such a ridiculous story, 
Italy knows, the Journal says, that Franco 
regards with satisfaction the civilizing ex­ 
plorations of Italy, and has no interest to 
serve by opposing the cession of Kassala to 
that power. 


Clever Burglars. 


L o n d o n , Oct. IO .—Tho elegant seat of 
Lord Somers, known as tho Priory, at Hol­ 
gate, 21 miles from London, now the resi­ 
dence of the Marchioness of Anglesey, was 
entered by burglars yesterday while the 
marchioness was at dinner. 
The thieves 
placed a ladder against a bedroom window 
and effected an entrance. They then in­ 
serted wedges underneath the different 
doors to enable them to work without in­ 
terruption. and succeeded in carrying off 
a considerable number of watches, diamond 
ornaments and other pieces of jewelry. The 
household being disturbed by their move­ 
ments, tho servants turned out in pursuit, 
but at once found their progross checked 
by a network of wires that had been in­ 
geniously spread across all the paths lead­ 
ing from the house to the road. ‘When these 
obstacles had boen removed it was found 
that the burglars had just half an hour’s 
start of their pursuers, and thus far they 
have not been caught. 


A Tunnel From Scotland to Ireland. 


B e l f a s t , Oct. 18.—At a public m eeting 
called by the mayor of this city, yesterday, 
Engineer Barton submitted a plan for a 
tunnel under the Irish channel. Accord­ 
ing to Mr. Barton’s estimates the work 
could be completed in 12 years and would 
cost £8,000,000. The meeting passed a reso­ 
lution urging the government to assist in 
the undertaking, and appointed a com­ 
mittee, headed by the Duke of Abercorn, to 
inquire iii to the scheme. 


" Pointless Scurrility.” 
Mr. Balfour iii a recent speech said that he 
had listened for a decade to the pointless 
scurrility which the Parnellites had passed 
out in the House upon the occupants of the 
treasury bench. He had never heard any­ 
thing 
approaching a suggestion dealing 
with real difficulties, such as the population 
question iii the west of Ireland. Bo loiyr as 
that was the governing principle In Irish 
politics it would be criminal lunacy for Eng­ 
lish statesmen to make the Parnellites ar­ 
biters of English policy toward Ireland. 


Brief Notes. 
In a letter to ono of his Scotch correspond­ 
ents Mr. Gladstone promises that in the 
speeches that he makes during his coming 
tour in Midlothian he will refer to the ques­ 
tion of home rule for Scotland 
Mme. Patti denies, in the most positive 
manner, that 
she has either renounced 
Christianity and espoused the .lowish faith. 
or that sho lins the slightest intention of 
building a synagogue at Craig-y-nos, or else­ 
where. 
The Commorcio de Portugal publishes a 
letter from Berno declaring that a fleet of 
American war ships will arrive at Lisbon 
shortly fur the purpose of demanding pay­ 
ment of the claims made by Hie United 
States for damages arising from the seizure 
by Portugal of the Delagoa Bay railway. 
Two hundred Jewish students in Odessa 
have renounced the Jewish iaith and be­ 
come Christians. They have taken this 
course in order that they may not suffer ex­ 
pulsion from their universities in accord­ 
ance with tho enforcement of tho anti-Jew- 
ish law. 
A petition for the commutation of the 
sentence of Reginald Birchall on the ground 
that the evidence was insufficient to con­ 
vict, and that lie suffered from the preju­ 
dice of the people around Woodstock, from 
whom tho jury was drawn, is being signed 
by his relatives and by residents o f his 
native place in Lancashire. 
Tho position of ox-King Milan has now 
become such us to render it impossible for 
him to prolong his stay at Belgravo. He is 
daily becoming more and more unpopular. 
A terrible tragedy occurred Friday near 
Berlin. A builder named Schaaf, who at 
one time was wealthy, but who lost his 
money and is now heavily In debt, attacked 
his wife and Avo children with a hatchet 
and hacked their heads in a terrible man­ 
ner. Three of the children havo died aud 
Frau Schaaf and two children are dying. 
The Porte has sent a conciliatory reply to 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of the Greek 
church, in response to tile encyclical issued 
by that body granting several of the de­ 
mands made by the church and rejecting 
others. 
A fire caused by careless plumbers broke 
out in the dome of the cathedral at Siena, 
Italy, Friday. The (lames spread rapidly to 
the roof of tho central nave, which, with 
the cupola, finally collapsed. Through the 
exertions of a tiro brigade from Florence, 
the building and the art treasures it con­ 
tains finally escaped destruction. 
A papal encyclical to the Italian bishops 
strongly protests against the government’s 
violating the liberty and rights of the par 
racy ana Catholicism, accuses Free Masons 
of reversing modern society aud asks the 
prayers of tile faithful. 
The body of a man named Thomas Nolan 
was found on a road near Castlebar, Ire.. 
Friday. Nolan’s skull was fractured, ana 
his thigh, jawbone and several ribs were 
broken. It was evident that he had boen 
murdered. 
Tile well-known Archdeacon Farrnr, who 
was appointed canon residentiary of West­ 
minster Abbey in 1876 and still holds that 
office, and was made archdeacon in 1883, 
lias now accepted the chaplaincy of the 
House of Commons, made vacant by the 
death of Rev. Henry White, the popular in­ 
cumbent of the Savoy chapel. 
Mr. Stanley has been welcomed by the 
members of the WU to Friars’ Club, where 
he dined Inst evening, on the occasion of 
his being duly elected a Friar. The club is 
composed of many of the leading working 
journalists, artists and litterateurs of the 
metropolis, and is more Bohemian, in the 
better sense, than the Savage, which once 
assumed that prerogative. 
Sir Henry Parkcs, the premier of New 
South Wales, in a speech iii tlte Chamber, 
declared that the present strike in Australia 
has been almost as disastrous to the coun­ 
try as a bombardment would be. Ile de­ 
nounced tile stoppage of supplies of railroad 
fuel. and described tho action of the .strikers 
as almost tantamount to a revolution; but 
the government, he said, was determined to 
be supreme. 
Despatches received at Constantinople say 
that a party of Armenians and Druses at­ 
tacked the barracks at Hilencia, Syria, and 
blew up a part of the buildings. Forty 
Turkish soldiers were killed. The Arme­ 
nians then invaded the government build­ 
ing, killed the governor and robbed tho 
treasury of its contents. From there fjiev 
E 
roceeaed to the prison, which they corned 
y storm, liberating all the prisoners. 


Mrs. Harrison on a Shopping Tour. 


[Baltim ore Sun .J 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the Presl- 
uent, visited Baltimore yesterday, accom­ 
panied by two of lier friends and her maid. 
The party arrived about l l o’clock, and 
after making a number of purchases at a 
large dry goods store, Mrs. Harrison went to 
her modiste to fill ail appointment,and made 
several selections of handsome Parisian 
toilets, some of which had been especially 
imported for her benefit. 
The ladies spent a long time looking at 
the beautiful French gowns and wraps dis­ 
played, and left orders for some handsome 
streets and ball costumes to be made for use 
this winter. They returned again to their 
shopping uown-tmvn and left the city in 
the evening for Washington. Mrs. Harrison 
was dressed quietly in a tailor suit of brown 
f 
loth, with a brown bonnet to match, and a 
landnome lull embroidered wrap. She does 
a great deal of her shopping in Baltimore 
now, and says that she likes to come to this 
city for that purpose, as she can go quietly 
to and fro without attracting attention and 
comment. 


tnnce to her from nny but the maternal lips, 
HU# will not be deluded by the fallacy that 
ignorance and innocence are synonymous 
terms. She will teach her children that j 
there is evil in the world, and that it is to I 
be shunned and avoided, and that in order | 
to escape the pitfalls set f e r u le unwary, 
they, her children, must know what and 
where they are. 


Bra 
The Coming Woman. 
CMU wauls-! Sentinel.] 
The coming woman w ill appreciate the 
vast difference between modesty and pru­ 
dery- She w ill not allow her daughter to 
learn lessons which must be of vital im per-1 


JUSTICE MILLER DEAD. 


Death of the Distinguished Jurist 
et 


W ashington—Sketch of His Career— 


The Funeral Services. 


W a s h i n g t o n , D. C„ Oct. 13.—Associate 
Justice Miller of the United States Supreme 
Court died at his home in this city tonight. 


Samuel F. Miller was bom in Richmond, 
Ky., April 6, 1816, and is consequently now 
in the 75th year of his age. 
He was graduated with honor at th© Uni­ 
versity of Transylvania, and first elected to 
adopt the profession of medicine. After 
practicing as a physician for a few years, 
however, lie decided to study law, in which 
profession he soon rose to eminence. 
His sympathy with the Northern side of 
the slavery question determined him to 
leave Kentucky, and in I860 he went to 
Iowa, and soon became one of the Republi­ 
can leaders in that then frontier State. 
Notwithstanding repeated and urgent solic­ 
itations, lie declined to be nominated for 
any political office, and confined himself to 
the practice of his profession. 
In 1862 President Lincoln appointed him 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
and for many years he lias been the senior 
justice. Justice Field, appointed iii 1863 by 
Lincoln, standing next in seniority. 
Justice Miller, bv common consent, has 
been regarded as the strongest man on the 
Supremo bench ever since he took his seat 
thereon. 
Justice Miller has always been a strong 
authority on constitutional law, in which 
line he bas earned a reputation second only 
to that of Chief Justice Marshall. 
Among the best-known 
opinions de­ 
livered ny Justice Miller were those in 
tile 
slaughterhouse 
case 
of 
Louisi­ 
ana, in which he defined very clearly 
tho 
line 
between 
the 
rights 
of 
the 
government, and those of the Stat©, and in 
the celebrated 
Hal let-KJlbourn case, in 
which he held that Congress as a legislative 
body had a right to take Judicial proceed­ 
ings against any citizen, but that such 
action must, be left to the court as having 
exclusive jurisdiction in such case. 
He passed the time lim it of 70 years in 
1886, but never gave any indication of a 
desire to take advantage of it, nor. indeed, 
was there any reason why he should. Until 
the present tune he has-been as vigorous 
physically and mentally as most men of 50. 
ana lie has constantly don© his full share of 
work on the bencn. 
. 
Ho has been married twice, and a son and 
daughter by his second wife are both mar­ 
ried and have families. A daughter by his 
first wife married the late District Attorney 
Corkhill of Washington. 


Funeral services were held in the Su­ 
preme Court room at Washington on Thurs­ 
day last, attended bv the President and cab­ 
inet, with Chief Justice Fuller and asso­ 
ciate justices of the court acting as pall­ 
bearers. There was a great attendance and 
a profusion of floral 
decorations. 
The 
eulogy 
was 
pronounced by 
Rev. 
Mr. 
Douglas. Thelnnal interment took place ac 
Keokuk, la., on Friday. 
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COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


BOSTON MARKETS 


P r o d n e e . 
B outo*, M onday, Do*- ***• 
BUTTER—T hai* Is a m uch better hotter m srU el 
than a week ago, the demand for all grades h ex in g 
improved. 
Receipts also were sm aller than the pre­ 
vious week. 
Choice Northern cream ery lain swear 
request, and the under grade* also m eet w ith m ore 
Inquiry and prices are firmer. 
North 
------------- 


<8>f {>; Fran Xiii) Ll), (in as*. I cream ery, 
— 
» 2 « : do, extra dairy, 2 9 4 2 4 , Vermont extra < 
S i a SU; do, extra N ew York. 20@ 91; Wow 
and Vermont extra 1st. 1 8 0 1 9 ; do, 1st, 1 8 v * l 
W estern dairy, 1st, 18@ 16; do, extra 1st. l l 
W estern 
Imitation cream ery, lo Al d; do, _ _ _ _ 
packed extra 1st, 13@ l5 j do, 1st, l l i t l S j tran k 
butter^ Vkor % lh. prints, extra, 24@ 26; extra ISA 


2 (H fuO M I RO A RINE - N o . 4 —10, I2 % e; 20 , 1 2 ej 
30, 18c: 50, H o. 
_ 
Fort w ashington—IO. 13% e; 20, l$ e ; 30, 18e« 
5 0 ,1 3 c. 
Print*, 18% c. 
_ 
. 
C H E E S E -The cheese m arket I* higher thanI ta d 
week and price* are Arm at the advance. 
C h olos 
grades of late made cheese com m and fu ll prices an a 
are held firmly. 
■ Liverpool quotation*, white, new , 48s. 
Follow ing are the quotations: N ew Torii 
quotation*: 
_r>. U t, 8% @ - 
. . rf IO; do, 1st, 8-,^, 
sage, l6 @ lf.% ; part skims 


103101*0 IB lh; do, lit , 3% <f9% ; do, 2ds, I Q I 4, 
I Vermont extra. . .R IO : do. 1st. 
do, 2d*, 
647; 


^ g’g 8—There Is a quiet1dem and for eggs and th© 
o flat, extra. 9% ; do 1st. 8 3 9 . 
■ 
dei dem and for *l._ 
choice Eastern eggs continue© 
a p p ly of near by an . . ----------------- . 
. 
light and com m and full price*. 
Held stock m eet* 
with a moderate Inquiry and choice W estern eggs 
havo a fair sale. 
We quote: Nesr-by and cape. P ct, 2 7 3 3 0 c IR d os: 
Eastern extra. 2 4 3 2 6 ; do, 1st, 2 0 3 2 3 ; V erm ont 
and N ew Hampshire extra, 2 4 3 2 5 ; M ichigan ex­ 
tra*, 22 4 2 3 ; 
W estern 1st 
2 1 3 2 2 ; 
N ova Scotia 
and New Brunsw ick 1st, 2 2 # 2 3 ; P. E . Island 1st, 
2 2 3 2 3 , Canadian 1st, 21@ 22. 
BEANB -The market on beans Is rnllng rather 
quiet and the price on m arrow has fallen a trifle. 
Otherwise the quotations are unchanged. 
We quota the current price* as follow s; Cholo# 
Northern, hand picked, §2 .9 0 
. per bushel; 
New York, sm all, hand picked, $2 6 0 3 2 6 5; do, 
marrow, |2 40(^2.60; do, screened, pi! 30@ SAO ; 
2d*, 8 3 .1 0 3 2 .2 0 ; m edium cholos hand picked. 
ga 40-32 Bit; do. sc re e n e d .B M a M X fc M 
do, 
-led,$2,160*2 26; yellow eyes, 
extra, 1 3 3 6 3 3 .8 0 ; do, 2d*, $ -------@ 3.00; red kid- 


n*$cijaE8TbC F R U IT S-T h ere is a good dem and for 
choice apples, but that portion of the arrival* called 
common Is largely o f Inferior stock and trade con­ 
sequently m oves slow. 
e quote. Apples, hand 
bbl: Gravenstetns, $4 
“ 
$1.6 o@ 2.00 
b l, Jo, bushel! 


Evaporated appl*, fancy, 1 6 3 1 7 c ; fair to good, 
1 0 3 1 2 ; sun-dried, sliced and quartered 
Cranberries, $ 8 .0 0 # 8 .0 0 $ bbl. 
Bartlett^pears, |l^ .~ . @ . 


0 # 7 e . 
Backie, do. 
per bbl; 
$ 5 .0 0 ^ 8 .0 0 per bbl. 
_ 
Grapes, Concord. 27@ 2$c per IO lbs; D elaw are, 
SUaSBc per IO lbs. 
California peaches, $ 1 .7 6 3 2 .0 0 per case. 
Plum s, ^% bushel orate, $2.00. 
VEGETA BLES—The potato m arket has Improved 
during the w eek and ta now in fairly good condition, 
n* the m oderate receipt# during the w eek have 
given a chance for the old supply to d ea n up. 
The 
market on sweet* Is dull and easy ow ing to a heavy 
•apply ou hand. 
We quote: Potatoes, $1.?5®S.OO per bbl. 
Sweet potatoes - East Shore, bulk, $ 1 .B 0 # 1 .8 9 % : 
Jersey double heads, $2.60; Jersey bulk, $ 1 .8 , # 
2.00 V bbl. 
Lettuce. 26c per dos; cabbage, 4'8'fte per head; 
native onions. $ 2 .5 0 4 2 .7 5 per bbl; M arrow squash, 
7 5c0fl.O O per bbl; 
Russia turnips, $ 1 .0 0 3 1 .2 5 
per obi; tom atoes, $1,25 Der bushel. 
HAY A N D STRAW —Receipts of hay have been 
heavy, and therefore the m arket la eaar. 
W e quote: 
F ancy hay, $ 1 5 .0 0 0 1 6 .0 0 per ton; 
fair to good, *14,00(415.00; 
Ane, * 9 .0 0 0 1 0 .0 0 ; 
clover m ixed. $ 7 .0 0 4 1 0 .0 0 ; 
sw ale, #9 .0 0 ; poor to 
ordinary, $ 7 .0 0 0 1 3 .0 0 . 
Rye straw , $15.60.-116.50 per tan; ea t straw , 
$ 7 .0 0 0 7 .5 0 . 
G r o c e x - ie s . 
CO FFE E—Th# coffee quotations are os follow *! 


_ 2% 0 j WW, A lm ain, 
I TIV, VIV, 
Holland bags, 22% c; M andhellnxs and Ayer B an­ 
gles. 2(1% .327W ; 
M ocha, 
2 4 0 25c; 
Itlos, 
prime. 21c; do fair, 20% o; do, ordinary, IO V ie; 
low ordinary, 19c; M aracaibo, 2 1 3 2 1 % c ; do ordi­ 
nary, 2 0 % c| Buoram anger, 21@ 22>*o; do w ashed, 
2UV*o; Caracas, £ 2 % (6 2 3 » ic; Lauguayra, 9O V 40 
2 1 % c; Costa Rica, 2 l3 2 3 % 0 ; Jam aica, 2 0 g 2 2 c ; 
Guatemala. 2 2 # 2 4 c , M exican, 21@ 22% c; H ayti, 


GUTMAND NUTS—Follow ing are the current 
quotations: 
Raisins, London layers, new , *2 5 
'S u ltan a, 
10 3 1 7 ; 
; do. Ondaru, 
Citron, Leghorn, 


2.85; 
M uscatel, 
new, $1 .8 0 ; 
Eterne, 6% ; V alencia, new, 7i% '47% 
9 3 9 4 1 . 
Currants, $6.50(38.06 
1S@20 
Dates Persian, new , 
new, 7 3 9 . 
Figs—Layers, 12@ 25; do, keg, 5 0 7 . 
P runes,French, case, 10-314; do, Turk, new , . . 3 
4 % c ;d o b a g , 3 % # 3 % a Lem ons—Palerm o, $6.50 
,<i'8 OO; Sorrento, JO.COSIO.OO. 
Oranges—Jam aica 
bx*. $ 2 .5 0 0 3 .0 0 ; 
do bbls, $ 4 .0 0 0 6 .0 0 ; Florida, 
$4.0< Kb4.60. 
B ananas B arace*, 
yellow , $1.00-3 
1.15; do, Red, 7 6 0 8 6 c ; Port Limon. $ 1 .0 0 0 1 .7 5 ; 
Jam aica, No. I , $ 1 .5 0 ;8 bande, $1,10; No. 3 ,7 5 c . 
W alnute, 1C017O; Castlnas, 12% it efl8c; Pecans, 
1 0 3 1 5 c; Filberts. iO 0 1 2 e; A lm onds, 1 5 0 1 6 c ; Pea­ 
nuts, lmnd-ptcked. V% c; db, Fm s, 6%@©c. 
UGAH W e quote: Cut-lo< 
ut-loaf, 7 V ie; 
cubes, 
7c; 
RE FIN E D S U G A lteW e quote: 
crushed, 7 t* c; pulverised, 
7% c; 
cuDes, 
rn 
powdered, 7yac; granulated, 8 * s c 8 % o ; C onfec­ 
tioners’ A, 6% c; Standard A, 6**0; Extra C, 5 % 0 
9 Vac; C, 5% o; Y ellow , SVso. 
Flour and drain. 


FLOUR—Follow ing are the current prices for car­ 
load lute of flour: 
Kine flour, $ 2 .7 5 0 3 .0 0 ; Superfine, $ 3 .0 0 0 3 .7 5 : 
Common extras, $ 3 .8 5 0 4 .1 3 ; Choice e x trae, $ 4.15 
@ 4.40; M innesota bakers, $ 4 .1 5,44.40; 
patents, 
$ . . . . 0 . . . ; Michigan roller, $ 6 .0 0 0 6 .2 6 ; N ow 
York roller, * 6 .0 0 0 5 .2 5 ; Ohio and Indiana, $ 6 .1 0 
# 6 .2 6 ; do, do, straight, $ 6 .2 6 0 5 .4 0 ; do, do, patent, 
es.6 5 4 5 .OO; St. Louis and Illin ois clear. $ 6 ,1 0 0 
6 25; do, do, straight, $ 5 .2 5 0 5 .4 0 ; do, do, patent, 
^5.70(46.90; Spring w heat patents, 
$ 6 .6 5 0 6 .0 5 


CORN—'W# quote: 
High 
m ixed, 64 @ . . e Iff 
bush; 
Steamer 
yellow , 63% c V bush; Steam er 
m ixed, 6 2 VkO W bush: ordinary, . . c * bush. 
OATS—No. I and T aney, clipped, 66% @ 56o i i 
bush; standard, do. B4% c; 
No. 2, w hite, 62% o 
V bush; No. 8, do, 62c Tfl bush; rejected White, 
. 
. 
. 
cjNo. I. m ixed, , . @. . c ; N o 2, m ixed, B lo ; 
rejected m ixed, . . c V bush. 
Fish. 


FISH —Follow ing are the current prices for th# 
week past: 
Mackerel— Extra bloater 
meas, $ 3 4 .0 0 3 3 6 .0 0 ; 
No. I, do, f3O.OO@31.00; N o. I shore, $ 9 7 .0 0 # 
28.00: 
No. I Bay, $ 2 6 .0 0 0 2 6 .0 0 ; 
N o. 2 Bay, 
$22.‘)0@ 23.00; No. 3, ordinary, nom inal; N o. 3, 
medium, $ 1 5 .6 0 0 1 6 .0 0 : 
No. 9, large. $ 2 2 .0 0 # 
23 OO; No” large, $ 2 7 .0 0 0 2 8 .0 0 ; Tinkers, $1 3 .0 0 
@ 18.60. 
Codflsh—Dry Bank, large, $ 6 .0 0 3 6 .0 0 ; do, do, 
medium, $ 6 .0 0 0 6 25; P ick led Bank, *5 0 0 0 6 .2 5 ; 


Hake 
lb; B oneless H addock, 4% @ 5c; 
* 
u 
Boneless Cod, 7® 7% c- 
Herring—N ova Scotia Splits, la rg e,7.00@ 7.5 0 ; do, 
medium, $4.50; Labrador, nom ": 
Round Shore, 
laige, $ 4.60@ 4.75. 
M lw slla iieo u s. 
H ID ES A N D 8K IN S— F ollow ing are the current 
prices: 
Brighton steers, native packer.9% @ 10% e; 
N ew England steers, elven, 6Va@ 6% ; do.cow , 5 Viz© 
5% c; do, do, bulls, 4: 
Salted steels, 
8 % 3 .; 
do, cow s, 
7 0 7 % ; 
bulls, 6. 
C alfskins—deacons, 
26 4 3 5 c; 
6 47 lbs. 
7 0 4 7 6 ; 
7@ 9 S s , 
8 5 3 9 0 ; 
9 # la lbs, $1.06 # 1.15; 
veal kips, 8 1 .3 0 4 1 .3 5 . 
Texas, dry-nailed, 8 % # .; Tex flint rough, 1 1 4 1 2 ; 
Texas kins, l l @ . .: B uenos Ayres hides, 14Vs; Rio 
Grande, 12-412% ; M ontevideo, 1 4 % # .. ; Cordova, 
13 4 15; Rio Grande kins, ..@ 1 3 ; Sierra Leone, 
13; Bissau A Gambia, 9 0 1 0 ; Z aniibar hides, 9 # 
9% ; Ta,ma tire. 8 0 8 % ; 
alajurigas, 7 @> 7% ; 
D ry 
Chinas. 10 V s# 1 2 . 
SALT—Quotations: Liverpool, In bond, 
hhd, 
# 1 .0 0 0 1 .1 6 ; do, duty paid, $ 4 0 4 1 .5 5 ; B ostonian, 
$1 .3 6 # 1.50; Liverpool, e. I., 85e@ $1.00; Cadiz. In 
bond, 81.87V a; 
Trapani, In bona, $2 .0 0 ; 
Turks 
Island, hhd., $2.25.02.40. 
SE E D S--Q uota tlous: Clover, W est, 7% @ 8 » lh; 
do. North, 7% @ »% i do, w hite, 1 8 3 3 0 ; do. A lsike. 
1 8 0 2 0 ; do, Lucerne, ..@ 1 7 : 
Redtop, w e st, 
<8 
sa c k ,$ 2 .0 0 0 2 .2 6 ; do, Jersey, 82.25<p2.3B; Rhode 
Island Bent, 'M bush, $ 1 .9 0 0 2 .0 0 ; H ungarian. 75 4 
90; Golden Alulet, 7 5 0 9 5 ; Com m on M illet,7 0 0 8 6 ; 
Orchard, # 1 .0 0 0 2 .2 5 ; 
Blue Gras*. $ 3 .0 0 0 0 5 0 ; 
— 
■ 
, W est, j f l 0 0 0 1 .7 0 ; _doL North, $ 1 .8 6 # 
________ 
$1.0<j@ 1.70; do. jAorth, 
2.00; Am erican Flaxseed, $2.OO,#2.SB. 
TALLOW —Follow ing are the quotations: T allow , 
prime,4% .@ 5% ; C ou ntry,4V 4#4% ;B one,3% 4 4 % ; 
house grease, 3% : grease, tanners, 2 % # 2 % ; do, 
chin, 2% @ 2% ; do, naphtha, 1 % @ B ..; d o /h a rd , 
206. 
TOBACCO—W e quote: H avana wrapper*, $ 5 .0 0 
@ 7.00: do, fine fillers, $l.lC K 41.25;do, good tillers, 
75@ 95o; 
Yara 
I and 
l l 
cuts, 
7 0 0 3 6 ; 
fttlr, 
90-3-76; K entucky lugs. 3% @ 5e; do, lea f. 6 % # 
10% e; H avana i ’d w r’s, 4 d w 6 0 , do. Sd*, 2O@30; 
do, binders, 1 2 0 1 8 ; do, seed fill, 6@ 8; Conn and 
Mass fill, 8 4 1 0 ; do, binders. 1 2 0 1 7 ; do, 2d*. 1 8 5 
25; do, fair wrappers, 25 4 3 0 ; do, Ane wrappers, 35 
f 
'46; Penn wrappers 20-440; do, flUers, i o n 20; 
uintitr* wraps, $ 2 .0 0 0 3 .2 5 . 
WOOL—The receipt* of w ool the past areek w ere 
8747 
bales dom estic and 2543 hale* 
foreign, 
against 8 4 2 4 bales dom estic and 27 bale* for­ 
eign last w eek, and 3032 bales dom estic and 4 8 6 0 
bales foreign for the correeponding w eek In 1839. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


Arrivals of Uve stock at Brighton iu d W atertow n 
for the week ending Friduv, Oct. 17, 1890: 
Cuttle, 3369; sheep and lamb*, 12,848; sw ine, 
37,377; veals, 1076; horses, 648. 
W estern cattle, 2947; 
eastern , 148; 
N orthern, 
474. 
W estern sheep and lam bs, 2 5 24; Eastern, 1702; 
Northern, 8722. 
Prices of Northern and Eastern beef cattle per 
hundred pounds, Uve w eight, ranged from $ 2 .5 0 to 
$4.50; dressed weight, from $ 4 .5 0 to $6.00. 
Prices of W estern cattle ranged from $ 3 .2 5 to 
$6.25 per hundred pounds, Uve weight. 
m i c a s o r h id e s , t a l l o w , s k in s , A c . 
Cents V lh. I 
Each. 
Brighton hides..5% @ 7 
C alfskins . . ..7 t e 8 |1 .0 0 


The Coffee Supply. 


[Good N ew s.] 
Customer—Give me a pound of Java 
coffee. 
New boy (diving with a scoop into a coffee 
bin)—Yossir. 
Custom er-W ait, I’ve changed my m ind; 
I’ll take Mocha instead. 
New boy (diving into the sam© bin}— 
Ycssir. 
Customer—See here, you started to get th© 
Java out of that bin. 
New boy—Yessir. 
No diff’rence in th* 
coffee, sir, only diff’renc© in the price. 


Except W hen the Advertiser Doesn’t. 


[Som erville J o u rn al] 
Advertising always pays. It pays tho pub- j 
fisher who prints it, even if it doesn’t any- I 
body e l s e .____________________ 


Two Soul© W ith but a Single Thought. . 
[Som erville J o u rn a l] 
When a girl is in love she always thinks 
the young man perfect, and he agrees with . 
her. 
1 


Barnum on Marriage. 
A congenial marriage, no matter at what 
time of life, is conducive to happiness, and 
happiness promotes lorygevity, writes Bar­ 
num, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
My 
advice to young men, therefore, is to marry, 
but do not marry hastily. 
You will need 
good judgment in taking this step, and 
must use it. But be not too critical, arni do 
not wait for perfection. There is no fault 
in marriage, and no failure. 
Mismatches, 
though, occur; but these are attributable to 
til© persons making them, and not to th© 
institution of marriage itself. 


Like a K entucky G entlem an, of Course. 
[Louisville Courler Jouriml] 
It is all very well to talk of putting up tit© 
price of whiskey, but how is a man with * 
growing family to meet this rise? 


i 
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A 
COMPOSITE 
ROMANCE. 


A Story Told from Seven Different 
Points of View. 


I. 
THE LETTER CARRIER’S STORY. 
There is one family on my route that 
five# me more trouble than all of the 
others put together. Not that they ever 
complain of me or compel me to walk to the 
lop of a five-story building. but I can’t make 
'em out. I don’t usually bother my head 
about the people to whom I deliver m ail: 
there is something so singular about this one 
family, however, that I can’t help taking 
particular notice of them. 
They live in an elegant stone house on 
Kenyon av., and consist of a middle-aged 
gentleman. John Godfrey by name, his 
maiden sister aud his daughter, a girl of 17. 
Mr. Godfrey, who is a wealthy railroad 
man, has a hard, stern look, and his sister 
doesn't appear to be any too amiable, but 
the daughter has fairly won my old heart. 
She is as handsome as a picture, and she 
always had a smile for me when she came 
to the door (the maiden aunt answers my 
ring now), and how her face would light up 
when I handed her a letter addressed in a 
round, manly hand to Miss Nena Godfrey, 
and postmarked C 
. 
At first, when she and the servants stopped 
coming to the door, I couldn’t understand 
It, but I bare arrived at the conclusion that 
the maiden aunt always takes the mail in 
order To prevent Miss Nena from getting 
her letters. During the time Miss Nena 
came herself I brought her a letter post­ 
marked C 
nearly every day. Since then I 
have delivered only two for her, and the 
maiden aunt’s face has worn such a satis­ 
fied look as she took them, that I am sure 
the letters are from some young man Miss 
Nena is in love with, and her father and 
aunt are trying to break off the match. 
I met her on the street one day a short 
distance from the house, and she stopped as 
though to speak to me. She changed her 
mind, however, and 
passed on with a 
pleasant ‘‘Good morning,” but I noticed 
that her lips quivered as she spoke. I think 
she wanted to ask me something about her 
letters. Poor girl! I wonder how it will 
end!____________ ______ 


IL 
THE M ESSENGER BOY’S STORY. 
Ivts’ night ’bout seven o'clock I bad ter 
take a message up on Kenyon av. It was 
for Miss Nena Godfrey, an’ w’e n lru n g th ’ 
bell a young lady coined to th ’ door. I axed 
hor if tiler’ was a answer an’ she tole me to 
come in an’ she would see. She then went 
inter the parlor an' tore open the message, 
an’ we’en she read it she turned as white ae 
a sheet, an’ I thought she was goin’ to faint. 
J (-s’ then tile boss came inter th’ room an’ 
he said to her, awful stern: 
•‘W hat’s the matter? Who’s the telegram 
from?” 
Site didn’t answer.an’ he Raid: "Let me 
see it;” but she turned quieker’n a flash an’ 
threw it into the grate, w’ere a fire was 
burnin’, an’ it blazed up in a second. 
Th’ old gent started 
for her, lookin’ 
awful mad. ties’ then he seed me, an’ he 
axed what I was waitin’ fer. I told him th’ 
answer. He said thor’wasn’t nun, an’ fer 
me to clear out. 
I didn’t wait fer him to 
tell inc twice. 
I’ll bet. though, he talked 
mighty sharp to his daughter after I’d gone. 
I sees a good many funny things carryin’ 
round messages, but I never seed* anythin’ 
like that before. 


III. 
THE TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S STORY. 
Something rather out of the common 
happened at our office last evening. 
The 
following message was sent from C 
: 
“Mi®* Nena Godfrey, IDS Kenyon av.: 
Cl ine at once, lf jiossible. Will Is very low. 
D r. O t t o S c h m id t .” 
Tile message was delivered to Miss God­ 
frey, and about ii o’clock the lady’s father 
came into the office. The clerk having 
stepped out for a moment. I got up to wait 
on him. 
Mr. Godfrey wanted to know if we had a 
copy of the telegram that came for his 
daughter that evening. I told him that I 
was acquainted with the contents. He then 
wanted to know if I w ould tell nim what 
was in it. Ile said that he was not at home 
when the message cam e; that his daughter 
had gone out and left the message for mm, 
but that the Mirv ants had mislaid it. 
As Mr. Godfrey is a well-known citizen I 
complied with his request. The contents of 
the telegram had an entirely different 
effect upon him from what I expected. In­ 
stead of being surprised or shocked it 
seemed to make him very angry. He re­ 
covered himself quickly, however, and, 
with a curt "Milch obliged,” he walked out. 
I wonder who Will is? 


IV. 
THE CONDUCTOR'S STORY. 
There was one incident connected with 
the accident to my train last night that I 
did not give to the reporters. 
A young lady boarded the train at R---- 
whom I recognized as the daughter of John 
Godfrey, one of the stockholders of the 
road. she had a ticket for € ---- . and I 
noticed when I stopped at her seat that she 
was pale am. agitated. After the accident 
she was one of the first to get clear of the 
wreck, aud did not appear to be injured. 
Luckily the engine was not disabled, the 
accident having been caused by the rails 
spreading just as the baggage car passed 
over them, and I determined to send to 
C 
for assistance. I was consulting with 
the engineer when Miss Godfrey touched 
me on the arm and begged earnestly to be 
allowed to ride on tile engine to C 
. It 
was a case of life and death, she said. 
She appeared so distressed at the thought 
of delay that I told the engineer to take her 
with him. She was up in the cab in an in- 
stand, and they "pulled out” at once, so 
that one of my passengers at least arrived 
at C 
nearly on time. 


ward him as* future son-in-law. On learning, 
however, that Miss Godfrey’s heart was un­ 
changed toward him. Will determined not 
to give her up, and to make eve ny effort in 
Ills pow er^o regain his lost fortune as 
quickly asTosslble. 
When he was taken sick I had him 
brought to my house; and. during his de­ 
lirium. he would keep asking for Nena: 
then he would imagine that she was with 
him and would implore her not to leave 
him. Late yesterday afternoon he became 
so much worse, and begged so piteously for 
her to come to him that I sent Miss Godfrey 
a telegram, and about l l o’clock in the 
morning I was informed that she was wait­ 
ing for me in the office. I went to her at 
once. 
She attempted to rise as I entered the 
room. but sank back on her chair as though 
completely exhausted. I attributed this to 
perturbation, and hastened to quiet her 
fears about Will. She insisted upon seeing 
him without delay. 
Will seemed to be conscious of her pres­ 
ence the moment she knelt by his bedside 
and took his hand. 
He became more 
composed, and 
at 
last 
sank 
into a 
doze, 
still 
holding 
her 
hand. 
This 
lasted 
until 
midnight, 
and 
then 
he 
opened his eyes aud I saw that he would 
live. He spoke lier name in a whisper, and 
tried to raise her hand to his lips. She made 
no sound, but gave him a look of love and 
tenderness that he understood at once, at I 
he closed his eves again as though her 
mere presence was all lie asked. After he 
had lost himself. Miss Godfrey looked un at 
mo, and the expression on my face told ber 
the glad truth. The next instant she had 
fainted. I carried her into the adjoining 
room and called my wife. She came to my 
assistance at once, and, after we had worked 
over Miss Godfrey for a few moments, she 
opened her eyes and said, with a faint 
smile: 
“I am sorry to make von so much trouble, 
but I think my arm is hurt, and that is 
what made me faint. The train on which I 
left R— met with an accident, and I guess 
that I have not oseaped uninjured.” 
Od making an examination I found 
that her 
left wrist was sprained and 
the forearm considerably 
bruised. 
Al­ 
though 
suffering 
intense 
pain, 
the 
plucky little woman had managed to 
keep me in ignorance of her injuries until 
she K n e w whether her lover would live or 
die. I did everything for her that my skill 
suggested, and then forced her to take some 
rest. A couch was arranged for her in the 
room adjoining Will s, and although she ob­ 
tained but little sleep—she was up every 
hour to look at him and ask how lie was­ 
her condition this morning was much bet­ 
ter than I had expected. 
Shortly after daylight some one rang the 
office bell, and when I opened the door I 
knew instinctively that the man standing 
lief ore me was .John Godfrey. He stepped 
into the office, told me his name, and asked 
if his daughter was in the house. I told 
him that she was, and he requested me to 
send her to him. Whatever his feelings to­ 
ward me were he did not show them. 
I went to Miss Godfrey and informed her 
that her father was waiting to see her. She 
trembled for an instant ana then closed her 
lips over her firm little mouth and went to 
him without a word. I had placed her arm 
in a sling, and the pain and emotion she 
had lately undergone had left their marks 
on her face. I was sure that the sight of her 
would rn ave her father to pity. 
W hat took place during the interview I 
did not learn. It lasted for over an hour, 
and then I was called. I was not unpre­ 
pared for the scene that met my gaze. Nena 
was holding her father’s hand, and Mr. 
Godfrey's eyes showed thnt he had been 
shedding tears. Nena turned to me with a 
happy smile. 
Father has forgiven us,” she 
said.— 
[Detroit Free Press. 


AT THE WINDOW. 


v. 


THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 
That’s a plucky gal of John Godfrey’s. 
She rode with me on the engine tpC-— 
after the wreck last night, and I tell you 
slie’s true grit. 
I didn’t want to take her with me at first- 
’cause I was afraid she’d make trouble and 
delay me, but she didn’t. She never opened 
lier head after she got into the cab, but just 
clung to the seat. Well, she had to hang 
on, for the way old Forty-seven rocked was 
a caution. I tell you, we never made them 
lo miles in the same time before. 
After we got started I looked across at the 
gal. She was starin’ straight ahead, aud it 
seemed as if we weru’t goin’ half fast 
enough for her. She was terribly pale, and 
her teeth was set like a brake, but it wer’n’t 
because she was frightened. She had some­ 
thin’ else on her mind. 
She jumped from the cab the moment we 
pulled into the yard at C 
, and hurried 
off across the tracks. I heard her tell the 
conductor at the wreck some one was dyin’ 
and she wanted to get to C 
as soon as 
ever she could. 
______ 


VI. 
TH E DETECTIVE’S STORY. 
A despatch was received at headquarters 
last eveningfrom R 
requesting the de­ 
partment to send a man down to the station 
and arrest a young woman who was on the 
10.40 express from the East. I was detailed 
for the work. 
I waited around the station until nearly 
train time, and then heard a rumor that 
there had been a wreck down the road. I 
investigated and found that such was the 
case; in fact, the accident had occurred to 
the very train I was waiting for. I obtained 
permission to go on the relief tram, and 
when we arrived at the scene of the wreck 
I commenced to look around for the young 
woman. 
As I could find no one who answered to 
the description sent I made inquiries of the 
conductor and learned that the person I 
was after had gone up toC 
on the engine 
that brought the news of the accident to 
the city. It -was after 3 a. in. before I got 
back and made my report, and they decided 
not to do anything more about the matter 
until they heard again from R 
. 
The accident was a costly one for the rail­ 
road company, but a lucky one for the 
young woman. Had it not occurred she 
■would have spent the night in the station 
house. 
______ 


VIL 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
For the last three weeks I have been 
tending an old schoolmate of mine. His 
name is Will Holbrook and he has be*n 
very low with brain fever. He was at one 
time quite well off, but lost everything by 
an unlucky speculation, and was forced to 
accept a clerkship with one of the firms 
with which lie had formerly done business. 
A b o steady application to his duties, 
coupled with great depression of mind, 
brought on his illness which has threat­ 
ened to terminate fatally more than once. 
I noticed just before lie gave up how 
badly he was looking, and one evening 
when he called at my office lie confided 
every thing to me. The loss of every thing 
he possessed was naturally a heavy blow to 
him. but it was nothing in comparison to 
what it had brought with it—the breaking 
o f f of his engagement with the woman he 
loved. 
Her name was Nena Godfrey, and they 
b;id been engaged for about a year. As 
soon as her father heard of the change in 
Will’s affairs he wrote to him, giving him 
to understand that bn could no longer re­ 


The Clerk in the Vi Iago Post Office 


Has a Life Full of Experience if Not 


of Pleasure. 
[Punxsutawney Spirit.) 
The life of a post office clerk in a town of 
2000 or 3t)00 inhabitants is full of pleasant^ 
ness and all his paths are peace. He has 
nothing under the sun to ruffle the placid 
serenity of his amiable temper, and conse­ 
quently his disposition soon becomes a$ 
sweet and mild as the perfume of a magno­ 
lia grove wafted on the gentle breath of 
summer. All he has to do is to engage in 
exhilarating conversation like this: 
"Is there anything here for Sarah Bil- 
kins?” 
"Nothing, madam.” 
“Are you sure?” 
"Quite sure, madam.” 
"But you didn’t look. How do you know 
without looking?" 
"I have looked over the letters in the ‘B’ 
box 700 times today, and I remember that 
there were no letters in it addressed to 
you.” 
Well, now, th at’s strange. I should have 
had a letter yesterday, and I thought it 
would come today sure. Do you suppose it 
could have been lost?” 
"It’s possible.” 
"Do many letters get lost ?” 
"About 16,000,000 annually.” 
"Oh, my! W hat is the reason?” 
"By reason of incorrect or ineligible ad­ 
dress, 
insufficient 
postage 
and 
other 
causes.” 
“Goodness! And I suppose lots of them 
had money in?” 
"Yes. Twenty-eight thousand of the let­ 
ters sent to the dead letter office last year 
contained money, amounting in all to $48,- 
642; 4000 had enclosures of postal notes 
aggregating $5300, and 27,000 were found 
to contain drafts, checks, notes, commer­ 
cial paper, etc., in the sum of $1,471,871.” 
“My land! And who gets this money I" 
"lf the letter contains the address of tho 
sender it is sent back to him, but in over 
3,000,000 cases out of 6,000,000 no address 
whatever is given by the writer.” 
"Then perhaps my letter has gone to the 
dead letter office, or is held for postage or 
something like that?” 
“Perhaps.” 
"Well, don’t you think—” 
“Madam, will you please stand aside a mo­ 
ment until I wait on the people who are 
crowding around the window?” 
Ami as madam departs she mutters spite­ 
fully that she “never saw such an insolent, 
overbearing, unaccommodating fellow' as 
that post office clerk. He can’t even answer 
a civil question, and I ain going to have him 
reported to the department this very day,” 


A Clear Case. 
[Detroit Free Pres*.] 
A Detroiter who was in a collision on the 
Baltimore & Ohio road tw* or three weeks 
ago says he was sitting just back of a farmer 
and his wife. 
The train was running so 
fast that the couple were nervous, and by 
and by the woman turned about and in­ 
quired : 
"Mister, do you think there is any dan­ 
ger?” 
“No, ma’am, not in the least,” he replied 
Five minutes later the speed having per­ 
haps increased a little the woman again 
turned w ith: 
"Mister, where are you from?” 
"Detroit, ma’am.” 
"And there’s no danger?” 
"None whatever,” 
Ten seconds later came a grand crash and 
the coach reared up and fell over. 
As it 
went. with everybody shouting and scream­ 
ing. the voice of the woman was heard 
above everything, crying: 
"Oh, William, what a liar that man from 
Detroit has turned out to be!” 


ARTS OF THE I W D . 


New Things They Are Doing 
Under New Instruction. 


The Deal Fell Through. 
(D etroit Free Pres*.] 
The owner of a lot on Woodward av., be­ 
yond the toll gate, had a call from a woman 
who said she would take the property at the 
price asked if her husband was willing. It 
seemed that he was, and the owner got the 
abstract and deed ready and waited for the 
woman to appear with the cash. She came, 
but it was not to buy. On the contrary, she 
said: 
"I am sorry to say that we can’t take the 
lot.” 
“But you like it!” 
"O, yes.” 
"And your husband is satisfied?” 
"He is.” 
"And you said you had the money!" 
“I have, sir.” 
"Then, what is the m atter?” 
"Why, sir, it’s the hired girl. She posi- 
itvelv refuses to wash for us if we go way 
out there, and so the mattei is off.” 


Taking Down the Hotel Clerk. 
(Washington Post.] 
“Is the man who owns this hotel anywhere 
around?” asked one of the patrons of the 
intensely important clerk. 
"No.” 
“He's a modest, retiring man, isn’t he? 
Doesn’t want any glory or public attention, 
does he?” 
"Those are his qualities. How did you 
guess them?” 
"Oh, I knew he must be that sort of a 
m an; otherwise he’d give you the hotel 
and be the clerk himself.” 


The Men Tune Pianos and Carry (hi 


Rosiness of Many kinds. 


The Women Cook and Enn Sewing 
Machine:—Mnsio Natural to the Blind. 


A Faint Hope. 
[New York Herald.] 
Miss Artiste—I am so fond of painting. 
Indeed, I may say that I am wedded to my 
art. 
Jack (her admirer)—Would it be any use 
to inquire whether you have any conscien­ 
tious scruples against bigamy? 


A Cruel Sport. 
[Street A Sm ith’s Good New*.] 
Young lady—Don’t you think fox-hunting 
a cruel sport? 
Escort—Ya-as, it is. It’s regular torture, 
bajove. I haven’t been able to sit down foh 
a week, 


(New York Ran.] 
In ancient days the blind boy or girl 
begged by the wayside. In these latter days 
tho blind boy buys and sells, teaches, tunes 
pianos and performs many acts of manual 
labor, while the blind girl is skilled in the 
cunning of the needle, treads her sewing 
machine, plays her guitar, cooks a dinner, 
and teaches with success. 
Thoro Is in this city a massive gray stone 
building, set in a green court, just where 
34tli st. crosses Oth av., presided over by 
Mr. William B. Wait, where modem science 
is grappling with the problem with most 
satisfactory results. Mr. Wait’s idea is that 
the only way in which tho blind may ap­ 
proach a minimum of fairness in competi­ 
tion with the seeing is through superior 
trained intelligence, by which to obtain the 
greatest power of their faculties within the 
limitations prescribed by blindness. One of 
the students after leaving the institution 
asked for work of the superintendent of a 
large piano factory. 
"But what can you do? You can’t see." 
"I can tune pianos. Yon don’t tune pianos 
with your eyes. Try me and soe.” 
The trial was made, and owing to the rare 
accuracy and delicacy of perception in a 
trained ear, the work was done so satisfac­ 
torily that a permanent place was secured 
In the factory. A little later the superin­ 
tendent of an outside tuning department in 
connection with the factory was needed. 
Again the blind man came to tho front, say­ 
ing confidently: 
"I can do that. Why don’t you try me?" 
They did try him to their perfect satisfac­ 
tion. He had four seeing men under him, 
and an immense territory to cover. In go­ 
ing about from place to place he frequently 
had an opportunity to advise the purchase 
of a piano, and received a commission 'rom 
the factory if ho accomplished a sale, lo ­ 
be is the proprietor of three large music 
stores. 
Two other students of the institution, 
entering about the same time, are now 
engaged in prosperous pursuits in a Western 
city. One was tho son of moneyed people 
and musical in his tastes, becoming ulti­ 
mately a tine organist. 
The other, less 
gilled, entirely dependent upon himself, 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. He ob­ 
tained, in addition to his other business, a 
contract for carrying the mails, and later 
applied for a place as tax collector, claim­ 
ing and exhibiting ability to perform the 
work. Political parties united in securing 
his election, and giving, as they said, "the 
blind fellow a chance. Ho was married 
aud had paid for a home when he came 
back to see his friend the musician. Hie 
latter, less ambitious,depending on the cifec- 
tiouate care of friends, had made little ad­ 
vance. These friends had died and left 
him and alone. But the mercantile man, 
having imbibed something of the Western 
rustle, hurried his friend back with him. 
sent out of town for some musicians and 
soloists, organized 
a 
concert, 
and 
at 
the appropriate time introduced his blind 
friend, at whose marvellous skill, faultless 
technique, and delicate shading the people 
were astonished. 
The result was that lie 
was engaged to play in one of the large 
churches at a generous salary. 
It was indeed the bind leading the blind, 
but neither came to grief. 
One of the ex-students is a piano tuner at 
Steinway’s, another a newsdealer in Brook­ 
lyn with three places of business and an in­ 
come sufficient to support his family in com­ 
fort, and still another is a pedler in Ohio, 
selling valuable goods. 
He chose the State 
of Ohio as his field because of its level sur­ 
face, had a cart of a peculiar stvle con­ 
structed, purchased his stock in New York, 
packed and arranged it carefully in the cart 
which was built for him in a little town in 
this State, and was to be shipped at the 
builder's exDense, and when it arrived in 
the Western town, his horses drew it from 
the station directly out on the first trip with 
no delay. 
Some of the girls have become so pro­ 
ficient at the sewing machine and Knitting 
machine as to lie engaged in displaying 
their work in warerooms; others are success­ 
ful teachers of music or of literature to the 
blind; still others are proficient cooks, and, 
if not able to earn their support in a public 
way, so helpful and capable in their homes 
that they can be in no sense considered 
dependent. 
It required three years to teach the first 
pupil the use of the sewing machine, owing 
to tho lack of experience on the part of the 
teachers and the lack of confidence iii her 
ability to learn on the part of tho pupil, as 
well as some fear of the machinery which 
she could not see. 
The first disastrous at­ 
tempts were made with the entire machine. 
The needles broke and the thread snarled as 
the wheels were reversed or the work pulled 
the wrong way. 
Then better intuitions came and better re­ 
sults followed. First, the treadle was ex­ 
plained and its motion taught with no 
needle in the bar, and when the foot be­ 
came so sensitive to its motion as to realize 
instantly whether the wheel was turning 
properly and in the right direction, another 
portion of the machinery was explained and 
taught in the same way, until finally the 
blind girl winds her bobbin, puts it in place, 
and threads the needle quickly in some 
mysterious way, prepares her work and 
stitches so neatly one would scarcely know 
from the motion of her hands that they 
were performing the work of eyes as well 
as hands. 
In the same way the knitting machine is 
taught so thoroughly that in the buzz and 
whirr of half a dozen machines each girl 
detects quickly the peculiar click that indi­ 
cates a dropping stitch on her own work, 
and with lier sensitive fingers finds the 
wandering thread and loops it over tho 
needles with her crochet hook so deftly that 
it is hard to believe she does not see either 
thread of needles. 
The use of the typewriter is taught to boys 
and girls, and it is by means of this they 
write letters to their friends who can see. 
They manage the machine entirely, insert 
the work, and prepare it alone. The great­ 
est disadvantage under which they labor, 
which hinders their writing from dictation 
as an occupation, is their inability to look 
back in case ot interruption to find the last 
written word or to correct their work when 
finished. 
Mattress making and repairing is another 
industry taught, and is under the charge of 
a man and woman each totally blind. The 
work when completed, is purchased by pri­ 
vate customers, many of whom have been 
regular patrons of this department for 
several years. 
The literary and musical teachings of tho 
blind has been greatly simplified by the 
introduction of toe new point system, 
which Mr. Wait perfected after many years 
of study and experiment. Not only were 
the books printed with embossed letters 
expensive in manufacture, but many pupils 
of sufficient 
mental ability to 
acquire 
knowledge had not the perceptive, sensitive 
touch necessary to learn to read them with 
the lingers. 
The new system constructs the entire 
alphabet by the varieties of form which six 
raised dots arranged in two horizontal rows 
of three can be made to assume by the omis­ 
sion of one or more of them. This arrange­ 
ment of letters is governed by the order of 
recurrence, those letters most frequently 
used being constructed of the smallest num­ 
ber of dots. Thus a is/nade of two horizon­ 
tal dots in the upper row—’ ‘—and e of two 
vertical dots— 
while b has four dots—:' ' 
—etc. The blind write with the dots by 
laying a paper over a corrugated plate cov- 
ered with depressions, with which a style is 
pressed from the other side of the paper in 
the various arrangements required to form 
the letters. The dots are kept in position by 
a movable spaced plate, winch fits over the 
paper and Is fastened to the slate by means 
of pegs, aud the writing is done from rigiit 
to left 
The books printed in this way are large, 
but not so unwieldy as those printed with 
letters. A so-called “Brief History of tho 
United States” is nearly as large as an un­ 
abridged dictionary, though much less un­ 
wieldy 
and heavy. About 300,000 vol­ 
umes are in the possession of the in­ 
stitution, 
and 
include 
school 
books 
and 
books 
of 
fiction, 
travel 
and 
history 
supplied 
to 
the 
reading- 
rooms, of which there are two, one for boys 
and another for girls. Three reading-rooms 
are fitted up with desks for reading instead 
of chairs, on account of the difficulty in 
holding any of the books in the hand or on 
the knees. 
This system of dots, too, is used entirely 
for the writing and printing of music for 
the blind. It Las been falsely said that the 
blind print their own books, but it is true 
that they write much of their own music, 
for so many signs are used in place of words 
that the task is less arduous than one might 
suppose, and can he accomplished as quickly 
as a sighted person can write notes on the 
staff. 
The progress made by the pupils in music, 
particularly in harmony, seems quite the 
most remarkable of all their accomplish­ 
ments. A class of boys and girls, averaging 
15 years of age, and containing several pu­ 
pils much younger than that, will answer 
questions concerning the construction and 
combination of chords, laws of rhythm and 
counterpoint, and distinguish the difference 


in major and minor scales by ear with t 
readiness that would astonish a eonserva 
tory graduate. In the music rooms on either 
side the long corridors devoted to this art 
one may see a blind boy learning his key- 
board by practising hour after hour tile 
striking of the notes or chords, putting his 
hands in his lap after each note for an in­ 
stant before lie strikes another, so as to 
learn to touch mechanically and readily any 
note on the keyboard, to measure distances 
ami locate chords. 
.In another room a girl is playing a polon­ 
aise from Chopin from the notes, not by ear, 
and playing with exquisite feeling and rare 
delicacy of touch. At tho pipe organ in tho 
chapel a boy sits with bis miuue cook on the 
bench beside him, playing, while another 
blind boy pumps tho organ. Until a piece of 
music is committed to memory the pupil 
touches the dotted characters representing 
notes with his fingers, carries the entire lino 
in his mind until he can play it, removes 
his hands from the keyboard to read again, 
and so continues until tnejiage is completed. 
From the time the education of the blind 
began music has been considered an essen­ 
tial part of the curriculum, and by many 
believed to lie, like mathematics, almost as 
easily Mastered by tho blind as by the see- 


"f he cooking classes are more comprehen­ 
sively taught than aie those in the public 
schools, as each pupil has a good-sized gas 
stove, with griddles and an oven. which she 
is taught to light and care for in every way 
herself. Each has, too, a small cupboard 
for her utensils, the arrangement of which 
shall be according to her fancy, and each is 
taught by actual practice to cook in a whole­ 
some way the simple dishes most commonly 
served, to make an appetizing soup out of 
the Hits that are left from a dinner, and to 
make and bake bread and biscuits entirely 
without assistance. 
Only four pupils are 
taught at one time, and the room in which 
the work is accomplished is kept in perfect 
order by the sightless cooks. 
Mr. Waite refutes the theory that tho 
blind can distinguish color by touch, ac­ 
cording to traditional belief. In his opinion 
there are some blind people wTio like to 
hoax and some sighted people who like to 
be hoaxed. It is the arrangement of colors 
which causes them to distinguish them in 
working, the effect of the ayes upoti some 
materials, such as juto. which some colors 
soften and others render harsh, that enables 
them to select them so readily, to the aston­ 
ishment of the observer. A bit of blue glass 
and a bit of red glass of the same shape con­ 
vey the same idea to the touch of one to­ 
tally blind. 


THE PICKPOCKETS ART. 


A Devotee of it Dilates upon the Beau­ 


ties He Sees in It — Some Disadvan­ 


tages Connected withthe Profession. 
[Kansas City Star.] 
"There is no class of artists,” said a re­ 
nowned thief, “whoin their calling are as 
dexterous as pickpockets. ■ This is due to a 
double incentive. Not only does your pick­ 
pocket find a bait for effort and exertion in 
success, but has the added spur of a fear of 
failure. 
“Success means as much to a pickpocket 
as to any man, and failure' means a great 
deal more. A vocation in which the slight­ 
est slip means loss of liberty, and perhaps 
of life, will ever be apt to have a degree of 
expertness iii its followers not present in 
more reputable and safer avenues of trade. 
"Pickpockets, like poets, are born, not 
made. Their nerves must be iron and yet 
as sensitive as instinct. Their hands must 
be as complete in make-up and accomplish­ 
ment as Herrmann’s, and strong as steel 
while light as down. Out of the vast army 
of humanity who are soldiers of the shadows 
only one-fourth of I per cent, can or do be­ 
come pickpockets. 
“These form the nobility of thieves, and 
are reverenced by the burglar, the footpad, 
the sneak, and the ‘con’ man as of a higher 
class than they. Tho practice of a pick­ 
pocket while not really at work is as con­ 
stant as that of some famed professor of the 
violin or harp. He keeps pace with the pro­ 
cession. No sooner does some jeweller in­ 
vent a new fastening for diamond pins or 
studs than these men of finest touch devise 
the motion which evades its purpose. 
"The chief object of a pickpocket, after 
certainty, is speed. He cannot dally with 
his victim by the hour. W hat he does is to 
be over in a flash. Speaking of pins and 
studs, there has never been a fastening so 
complex but the expert thieves could defeat 
it in a motion. They do in their business as 
fine work as any Houdin, and the thief him- 
stdf could not analyze or explain its detail. 
His powers of execution have gone far be­ 
yond his power of perception or relation. 
"A pickpocket consults his own nervous 
condition constantly. No fine lady ever has 
such a time with her nerves as this aristo­ 
crat of the outlaws, 
lf he does not feel 
right he won’t ‘work.’ When he does. I’ve 
known one on the impulse to take a car on 
some well dressed and wealt’ v street, and. 
seating himself side to tho window, survey 
the shirt front of every would-be passenger 
as tho car came up. 
“The moment one showed a diamond in 
his linen or cravat the thief would hurry to 
the platform to get off. He would time his 
manoeuvres so as to meet his man on the 
step of the car. They would collide. The 
thief’s hat—a stiff silk or Derby—Is in his 
left hand, and covers his dexterous right, 
which is put forward to protect its owner in 
the collision. 
It touches the newcomer 
right where the diamond sparkles, and is 
still covered by the hat in the other hand. 
“W ith an apology, tho thief steps out of 
the way. The whole affair is the tenth part 
of a second, but as ho bows his regrets lie 
has the diamond in that mysterious hand of 
his, and, as I have said, he could not detail 
the moves by which he attained it, even if 
he should try.” 


The M odern F rench Grisette. 
[Farls letter to Chicago New*.] 
The grisette is a character known to every 
one at all familiar with French literature. 
From tile days of Eugene Sue to Dumas the 
younger she has done admirable service in 
the pages of fiction and on the stage. She 
has been found to be an interesting char­ 
acter from the point of view of the student 
and critic. 
Today there are no grisettes. The race 
has given way to another—one more worldly 
wise, more mercenary. The grisette had 
illusions. 
She believed the student she 
loved would be a great man sonic day. So 
she worked for him, earned $3 or $+ a week 
making artificial flowers, passementerie or 
the like. 
But the young person who has taken the 
place of tho grisette is of an altogether dif­ 
ferent class—more modern, more practical, 
less given to illusions and romance, and 
with tolerably well-defined notions as to the 
value of money. Her ideas on dress are 
always expressed in the very latest fashion. 
She has perfect taste in the combination of 
colors and the arrangement of drapery. 
Perhaps her one greatest regret is that the 
exposition did not last longer. If the con­ 
versation takes a personal turn she will let 
you know, with the most charming amiabil­ 
ity, that she is the daughter of a colonel — 
generally a 
colonel in 
retirem ent—and 
that she has been only a short time out of 
such and such a convent, where she was 
educated. She is almost always pretty, of 
agreeable manners and rather intelligent, 
though she firmly believes that a man with 
a hunchback is a sure sign of good luck. 


A $35,000 Notched Stick. 
(W ashington Post.] 
"Here is quite a curiosity,” said a Wash­ 
ingtonian to a Post reporter, producing a 
stick two feet in length and curiously 
notched 
and 
split. 
"There are 
seven 
notches,” said ho. “This is a certificate of 
deposit issued by tile Bank of England over 
IOO years ago. A stick was taken, notched 
ami split. One piece was given to tho de­ 
positor, who had to produce it and match 
tile other piece to get his money. It defies 
forgery and fraud. The stick represented a 
deposit of £7000. 


SPANISH BEAUTIES. 


Erroneous Ideas About Them 
Set Right by a Tourist. 


Sot All Brunettes With Flashing Black 


Eyes That Bart Brilliant Glances. 


The Spanish Woman From Youth to Old 
Age—Some Very Odd Social Customs. 


Grievously Afflicted. 
[Puck.] 
“Well, Uncle Silas, how are you nowa­ 
days?” 
“I’m mis’ble. I’ve got a durn cold now 
thet ’feels my bearin’ s o ’t I can’t hear on’y 
’bout half w hat’s said to me.” 
"Take anyting for it?” 
“W’y, yes. 
Little o’ Ole old stuff Mr. 
Herrin’, when you git time t ’ pour It out. 
No, sir, I can’t on’y hear jest half what’s 
said to mo.” 
________________ 


Thoroughly Absurd. 
[M unity'* W eekly.] 
Miss Paradise—There goes Dick Strawber. 
He spoke of you at this afternoon’s tea and 
said how well he knew you. 
Miss .Summit—I should like to know where 
he got that impression I I was only engaged 
to him for two weeks last summer a, the 
P 
i e r . _______________ _ 
The Worst Variety. 
[Munsey’* W eekly.] 
Cumso—W hat an offensively vain man 
Brown is. 
Banks—Dear me, I never thought him 
vain. 
Cumso—But he is though. Just notice 
how excessively and persistently modest 
he is. 
________ .__________ 
Parried. 
[New York Sun.] 
Wife—Did you notice Mrs. Stunner’s bon­ 
net in church this morning? 
Husband—No, indeed. I was lost in ad­ 
miration of your own. 


[Carrie Houghton In New York Star.] 
It is commonly thought that Spanish 
women are all dark beauties, and that they 
know nothing and do nothing beyond going 
to church and giving themselves up to 
flirtation. We have here as many mistakes 
as there are propositions. In tho first place, 
all the women iii Spain are not brunettes, 
iii spite of what Lord Byron may have said 
to accredit the theory. As a rule, the re­ 
verse holds good. They are usually fair, 
with blue eyes, in Cadiz, while even the 
Basque women often have auburn or red 
hair. 
That they are ignorant is perhaps less to 
be gainsaid. They are bright enough, but 
receive little instruction. 
Then, again, 
though, of course, they go to church, they 
are not all fanatics; and if they do flirt a 
little, shall the English or American girl 
cast at them the first stone? The charms 
and defects of tho Spanish women are due 
*to their education and early training. 
When a girl is bom in Spain the first thing 
done, even before the christening, is to boro 
holes in her ears and to put in them a pair 
of tiny earrings, a present from the god­ 
mother. This takes place when the nina 
(girl) is but a a day or two old, and is the 
first link whereon a long chain of coquet­ 
tishness and the love of finery are built. 
The cradle and robes of the baby are 
adorned with pink bows. Except in fami­ 
lies that have adopted foreign notions and 
habits, the little thing is never bathed, only 
slightly washed, what one might call "a 
lick and a promise.” Nothing can well be 
more hideous to behold than a true-born 
Spanish baby, wrapped in its swaddling 
clothes and with an ugly cap tied on its 
head. 
About a week after the child is born, it Is 
carried to the church to be christened. A 
girl is often given as many as eight or nine 
names, and some of them sound funny 
when translated into English, such as Con­ 
cha, 
a shell: Annunciation, Trinity, or 
Dolores—which means "pains.” The babe 
is held at the font by the godmother, while 
the priest puts salt on its lips, makes a cross 
with oil on the back of its neck. and for the 
first and—such is the horror of the Spaniard 
for water—tho last time in its life pours cold 
water on its head. 
For a year, or even two years, the little 
girl is handed over toheram a,or wet nurse, 
usually a low, vulgar peasant woman, who 
teaches her to speak loudly, to cry for every­ 
thing, and spoils her more completely than 
even her own mother might have done. 
These bad habits, so early inculcated, never 
fail to cliug to her through life. 
When, at last, the nurse is dismissed, the 
child does just what she likes. She dines at 
table and eats of every dish. 
Her only 
playmates are the servants, and she never 
goes to bed until she chooses. I have seen 
little girls at my friends’ houses sit un be­ 
yond midnight, when but 5 or 6 years old. 
At 8 years old she goes to school in the 
daytime, or is put into a convent, where she 
is taught little beyond sewing and embroid­ 
ery. She embroiders, however, beautifully. 
At lo she takes lier first communion, but 
without possessing the slightest notion of 
the meaning of the ceremony. On that oc­ 
casion her sole preoccupation is the white 
dress she has on, and in which s ie is photo­ 
graphed. 
Already at that early age she 
goes to the theatre; she sits in her mother’s 
drawing room, listens to all sorts of conver­ 
sation, and even gives her own opinion. 
This makes her a wise-like woman indeed. 
At 13 her education is supposed to be com­ 
pleted. She is put into long dresses and her 
hair elaborately done up. The novis, or 
sweetheart, then appears on the scene. It 
is generally an unknown young man with 
incipient mustache. 
He walks up and 
down under the balcony twice a day regu­ 
larly on his way to the university. On 
Sundays he follows her to church or struts 
behind her in tho passes, happy at a glance 
given him now and then behind mamma’s 
jack. Billet doux are thrown to him from 
the balcony, a piece of string let down 
brings up an answer. He takes a stall when­ 
ever his belle goes to the theatre with her 
parents, and sits the whole evening with 
his eyes riveted on her face. Of course, 
this first love always ends in a quarrel; the 
young man goes off and is soon replaced by 
another. 
When the young lady is 18 the real fiance 
appears. He is either introduced to her at a 
party.yor brought to the house by a friend of 
the family. For years, sometimes, an en- 
§ agrement takes no definite turn, and the 
panish courtship is unlike that in any 
other country. The young people are never 
left alone. Every evening the young man 
comes to see his novia. She cannot go any­ 
where without his being invited also. At a 
ball or party, in spite of all the rules of 
politeness, they sit spooning apart, and look 
for all the world as foolish as possible. The 
mother of the young girl has constantly to 
remain bv cr to walk out with them. How 
intensely bored she must be may be easily 
guessed, especially when this state of things 
goes on, as it often does, for years. 
The betrothal of a Spanish girl takes 
place only a short time before the wedding. 
The father, mother or nearest relative of 
the wooer calls upon the girl’s parents and 
asks them to give her in marriage. If they 
are wealthy people and the happy owners 
of a carriage, they drive to the house in 
great pomp. At first the young lady does 
not put in an appearance, and on this par­ 
ticular occasion retires modestly to her 
room until sent for. when the relatives of 
her future husband hand her a bracelet in 
his name. This takes the place of the Eng­ 
lish engagement ring; it is usually a gold 
band with a diamond inserted, and the 
initials of the happy young people engraved 
inside. From that day the young man can 
freely enter the house, aud preparations 
for the wedding are 
in order. 
These 
are 
soon 
hurried 
through. 
First 
an 
elaborate trousseau, or bride’s outfit, con­ 
taining many dozens of objects, is sent to 
the young woman. The things that go to 
make up this trousseau are without chic, 
without daintiness, and as unlike as pos­ 
sible what a French mother would take 
pride in giving her daughter. 
The fiance then takes a little house, nnd 
the two families club together in order to 
furnish it. The bride’s own room must be a 
present of the bridegroom, and she docs not 
see it until lier wedding day. Relations and 
friends vie in making gifts to the novios, as 
they are called. The bridegroom must give 
three dresses to his future wife, to wit: tho 
wedding dress, a silk one for making visits, 
and a dress for the street. These dresses, 
which are bought by his mother, are chosen 
according to his means. A pak of earrings 
are, of course, indispensable. I nave known 
rn:.ny brides who on their wedding day 
wore diamond solitaires which were worth 
more than tho whole of their husbands’ 
yearly salary. 
The contracts are signed two or three days 
previous to the wedding. This ceremony 
takes place at the bride’s house in the even­ 
ing. and is called Tomar los Dichos. On 
this occasion the young girl wears a light- 
colored dress, and at the same time lier 
trousseau is exposed in the drawing-room or 
the boudoir, for tile inspection and criticism 
of bar friends. 
Only in the wealthiest and most aristo­ 
cratic families is the bride’s fortune stipu­ 
lated in the marriage contract. 
Spanish 
girls nearly always marry without a birth­ 
ing, and in this lies the chief charm of tile 
thing. The young swain marries the girl, 
not for her wealth, but for her own true self, 
us Tennyson puts it in “Lady Claire.” 
The marriage In Spain takes place by day 
or at night, according to the fortune of the 
young people or their station in life. If plain, 
though well-to-do, the ceremony comes off 
in the early part of the morning. The bride 
is arrayed in a plain black silk dress, with 
train, and a lace m antilla; the bridegroom 
wears a dress coat. At an early hour, before 
the bridegroom arrives, the bride repass to 
the church with her mother, or else her 
madrina (sponsor), for confession. 
Mean­ 
while. the oridegrooui also, accompanied 
by his padrino or best man. has gone to 
confession in another church, that of his 
own parish. 
The marriage ceremony then takes place 
in the presence of the relatives and friends 
of the two parties. The service in a meas­ 
ure recalls that of the English Protestant 
church. The Epistle of St. Paul is read aud 
tho vows exchanged. There are two wed­ 
ding rings, one for the bride and one for her 
consort. When the bridegroom says: "W ith 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” he 
pours 16 coins into the hands of the bride. 
This money is called ias aras, and the bride 
does what she likes with it. King Alfonso 
gave splendid gold "ounces” to each of his 
two wives, ana these in turn gave them to 
the poor. 
After the ceremony, the newly-married 
couple kneel down before the high altar, 
with their sponsors holding lighted tapers 
on either side, and hear mass. A curious 
rite is then performed. The priest, turn­ 
ing to the young people, throws an em­ 
broidered veil over the bride’s head and 
around the groom’s neck. This means that 
the wife must bend her head beneath the 
yoke which her stronger mate wears about 
the neck. He is the lord and the master, 
and no wife is aa humble, submissive and 
subject to her husband as the Spanish 
woman. 
On leaving the church, the wedding party 
repairs to the house of the bride’s parents, 


where, after breakfast and dinner, to fill up 
the gaps, they remain all day sipping choco­ 
late. 
In the afternoon the young couple are 
happy if they can get off to Aranjaez, or the 
dull, Pleak Escort*!, for a few days; after 
which they return home to begin life in 
their own little nest, now ready to receive 
them. 
In tho families of the higher classes the 
wedding takes place at night at the bride’s 
own home. She is dressed in white, with 
wreath and veil. An altar is raised in tho 
best room, and some grand monsignor is 
invited to bless the nuptials of the happy 
pair. But I much doubt if they are one 
whit happier on that account. And, as re­ 
gards the brunette, I think the Spanish 
bride in black s lk, with a plain lace man­ 
tilla gracefully draped round her head, is a 
thousand times prettier than a like beauty 
in white veil and a wreath of orange bios- 


WHERE OLD CORKS GO. 


Bought Up by Dealers, Cleaned and Sold 


Again—Odd Uses to Which Old Corks 


are Put. 
[New York Time*.) 
"W hat becomes of all the old corks?” 
asked a stout man the cither day as he 
leaned idly against the bar of a down-town 
restaurant and lazily sucked a m int julep 
through two long golden straws. 
"Oh, that’s our pie,” replied the dapper 
bartender. "Wre collect them until we got 
several pailfuls and then we sell them .” 
"How mucK do you get for them ?” was 
the next question. 
"Well, that depends on the corks,” said 
the bartender, folding his arms and leaning 
back against the glistening sideboard. "The 
champagne cork is the most sought, because 
it is a large cork and is forced out by the 
gas of the wine. In this way it is not torn 
or broken by the corkscrew, and is readily 
inado over into a smaller cork, or may be 
used, when cleaned, for other champagne. 
We get as high as 60 cents a pail for cham­ 
pagne corks. Other corks, such as arc used 
tor liquors and still wine, are not so readily 
sold, because they are small and many of 
them are tom in pulling them out. We 
put all these together and add to them the 
corks from ginger ale, soda water, sarsapa­ 
rilla and other bottles containing efferves­ 
cing liquids. For these promiscuous corks 
wo get So to 40 cents a pail. The old corks 
accumulate very fast, and we get as many 
as 20 pailfuls some weeks. We call the 
proceeds from the sales cork money, and we 
always bet it on tho horse races, and in tho 
end always lose it.” 
"W hat sort of people buy these old corks 
and what do they do with them ?” asked 
the stout man. 
"Well, they are a pretty poor lot, usually 
boys, old men, or women. 
They come 
around here with a bag and carry away the 
corks on their backs. When they get them 
home they clean them and cut the had ones 
down to smaller sizes. 
The process of 
cleaning is usually that of boiling or steam­ 
ing. This cleans the corks ana swells it 
out to its hest 
proportions. 
When the 
cork is cleaned it can be 
cut 
to any 
size 
that 
may 
be 
demanded 
by the 
trade of the cleaner. When the second­ 
hand corks are 
ready for 
market the 
people who have 
made 
them over go 
out and peddle them, although some of 
the cheap soda water and sarsaparilla bot­ 
tlers will take all the corks in their line 
that they can get, and make a standing 
offer to that effect. The other corks are 
sold to liquor dealers, who want an assort­ 
ment of sizes, and to the cheaper drug 
stores. From what I know of their sales! 
should say that the selling price obtained 
by these people is anywhere from 60 to IOO 
per cent, above the cost price to them of the 
old corks. This, however, represents not 
only the capital invested, but the labor of 
collecting, cleaning, making over and ped­ 
dling the goods.” 
Certain big champagne concerns have 
been know.: to allow to waiters in restau­ 
rants and to barkeepers IO and 15 cents for 
every cork takon from a bottle of the wine 
made by the concern. This money was 
paid on the production of the corks and was 
given as an incentive to the waiters and 
barkeepers to sell that particular brand of 
wine in preference to other and possibly 
better brands. 
Champagne corks are 
also frequently 
used for mural decoration. Individuals in 
private life have been known to string their 
champagne corks and to festoon their 
smoking rooms with them. The walls and 
ceiling of the green room of a certain 
famous concert hall in this city are covered 
with champagne corks, glued vertically to 
the plastering. Each of the corks is placed 
as close as possible to the others and the 
effect is unique and suggestive if not beau­ 
tiful. 
One of the neatest and oddest uses to 
which a champagne cork has been put is its 
transformation into a pocket match safe. 
To do this the cork is carefully hollowed 
out from the top and lined with some metal, 
usually silver. A spring to of silver is fitted 
to it, and the safe is ready for use. 
Nearly all the new corks used in America 
are made from material grown in Spain, the 
best virgin cork. being imported from Cadiz 
and Seville. The large American manufac­ 
turers of corks and bungs say that the 
Spanish supply of cork is so great that there 
is no probability of its failure within the 
next half century at least. The experiment 
of growing cork has been made in the 
United States, notably in Viiginia, but the 
cork thus produced is said to be so hard that 
it is valueless for ordinary corkage, {md can 
be used only for ornamentation. It is urged 
by manufacturers that Hie growing of cork 
in the United States can never become a 
profitable industry, not only on account of 
the quality of the cork produced, but also 
because it requires at least eight years for a 
cork tree to develop sufficiensly for its bark 
to be of value. 


“ 
You, Smile.” 
[St. Nicholas.] 
It is an easy thing to laugh when there is 
something to laugh at. But wliqn nothing 
funny has happened, laughing to order is a 
very different matter. The other day a cer­ 
tain German gentleman urged an amateur 
to photograph his two children when they 
w’ere laughing. 
On a certain afternoon the amateur came 
w'ith his camera, but on hunting up the 
children it was discovered that while tho 
little girl was quite willing to smile, the 
l»oy was in a very bad humor. In fai t, the 
boy had just been punished by his father, 
ana w’hen he was asked to laugh never felt 
less humorous iii his life. 
But the camera was there, and the father 
was set upon having the performance pro­ 
ceed. He repeatedly urged the boy, w hose 
mouth did not get beyond a slight twitching 
at the corners. Then, becoming exasper­ 
ated, the father shook his finger and ex­ 
claimed: "You laugh now, or I vip you 
again!” And under this awful persuasion 
the boy made a heroic effort. 


Supply and Demand. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Theatre patron (to ticket speculator)—No 
tickets left in the box office. W hat’s your 
charge tonight? 
Speculator-Three dollars. 
Patron—I want two. 
Speculator—Two? Got a lady with ye? 
Patron—Yes. 
Speculator—Wife or sister? 
Patron—N-o, a young lady. 
Speculator—Here’s the tickets. Eight dol­ 
lars.______ ___________________ 


Duty Before Pleasure. 
[Indianapolis Journal.] 
Massachusetts 
woman—I suppose 
the 
women generally vote as their husbands do? 
Wyoming w om an-Oh,Ino: at least I don’t. 
He is a Democrat and I am a Republican. 
Massachusetts 
woman—And—and—you 
don’t quarrel? 
Wyoming 
w om an-No. indeed. It pre­ 
vents quarrels, in fact. Whenever he starts 
in to grumbling about the biscuits I get him 
started on the tariff and he forgets the 
bread entirely. 


A Reliable Practitioner. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Friend—W hat did the doctor say about 
your case? 
Invalid—Ho said he didn’t know what was 
the m atter with mo. 
Friend—Indeed? You evidently went to 
a veiy bld and experienced physician. 


An U nfortunate Omission. 
[Puck.] 
M. Angelo Quigley—Don’t you think those 
are lovely flesh tints I have managed to get 
into that picture? 
Raphael .Squeers—I do, indeed. 
Isn’t it a 
pity we can’t have such tints in nature! 


Seeking a Concession. 
[Ledger.] 
Grandpa—Tommy, if you are real good I’ll 
give you some apples. 
Tommy—Let me be a little bad, grandpa, 
and only give me one. 


Politeness Personified. 
(From Crier.] 
Mrs. Bingo—Oh, Mr. Jagway, do be careful 
of the fly paper! 
Jagway (rising hastily)—Too late, I’m 
afraid I’ve spoiled it. 


Much Adieu. 
[D rake’* M agazine.] 
“Have you seen ’Much Ado About Noth­ 
ing?’ ” 
“Much adieu about nothing? 
I should 
say sol My train is chiefly patronized by 
ladies.” 


A SELFISH IAN. 


He Turned the Tables and the 
Blithe Bells Chimed. 


She Wanted to Go to Europe Alone on 


a Three-Years’ Wedding Trip. 


He Wanted to Settle in New Jersey 
and Somebody Sold a House. 


[Madeline 8..Brtdgeg In Puck.] 
Scene—A pleasant drawing-room. Gertie, 
seated in a cosy arm chair. Ceoil, in de­ 
voted attitude, on ottoman near lier. 
Gertie—But do you love me unselfishly, 
just for myself alone—my soul, my spirit? 
Cecil (to the ceiling)—Oh, she asks me this 
after my long worship—my utter— 
Gertie—Ah, m an’s love is n early always 
selfish. It is so different from a woman’s 
sacrificing, enduring affection. 
Cecil—Only let me prove to you in some 
way how dearly, how sincerely I love— 
Gertie (suddenly decisive)—I will. Cecil, I 
consent to marry you— 
Ceoil (breathlessly)—Oh, Ger— 
Gertie—Yes, gladly, delightedly—for I am 
very fond of you—on one condition. You 
know how I love music? 
Cecil (faintly)—Ye-os. 
Gertio—That you will send me abroad for 
three years to study—to perfect my voice? 
Cecil (bewildered)—Send you? 
Gertie—It has been my dream—my ambi­ 
tion. I know I have a voice, and, Cecil, you 
know that I have. 
Cecil (with deep feeling)—Indeed, I do. 
Gertie—I have no right to ignore this gift. 
It is my duty to cultivate it, and if I should 
become a famous prima donna, Cecil, think 
how you would feel. 
Cecil (forlornly)—I can just imagine it, 
dear. 
Gertie—But I should need three years of 
earnest study. This is the middle of Sep­ 
tember. I could be ready to start by the 
first of October. 
Cecil (grasping the situation)—Then you 
mean that I shall marry you and send you 
abroad for three years alone f 
Gertie—Or come with me, if yon like. 
(Magnanimously), I am perfectly willing 
you should come with me. 
Cecil—My dear girl! Leave my business 
for three years? I could not leave it for 
three months, much less— 
Gertie (with gracious concession)—Well, I 
would come over every year or so to see 
you. 
Cecil—Every year or so? 
But, Gertie, 
darling, I should like to have my wife be­ 
side me in my house—not at the other side 
of the world. 
Gertio (sadly)—How selfish, how very, 
very like a man I 
Cecil (calmly)—It is—rather. 
Gertie—And knowing my aspirations, 
would you let me sacrifice this dear dream 
of my heart, just to be with you, to make 
you happy? And you call that love? That 
poor ana grasping selfishness, lovet 
Cecil (reasoningly)—W ouldn’t it strike 
you. Gertie, that you—er—ah—might seem— 
a>—little bit—selfish, too? 
Gertie (In amazement)—I, selfish? T? 
Cecil (humbly)—Well, you certainly—ap­ 
pear to have your own way. But, now, dear, 
(as if a sudden thought had flashed upon 
him), let us look at this m atter rationally- 
let us examine it just as it is. Ahem ! You 
have made me an offer of marriage— 
Gertie (gasping)—Oh, w hat a fri-i-i-ghtful 
thing to say I 
Cecil—I mean you have proposed to me— 
Gertie—Proposed to you? 
Cecil—B ut. you have surrounded your 
proposal with conditions that make it sim­ 
ply impossible for me to accept. I realize, 
of course, that you have besto wed on mo 
the highest honor a woman can bestow on a 
man— 
Gertie—Cecil! Mr. Clingon! 
Cecil (entreatingly)—I beg you will not 
urge me. The circumstances that compel 
me to refuse to be your husband need not 
wholly estrange us. 
Think of me as a 
broth— 
Gertie (rising indignantly)—Sir, this is an 
insult! How dare you? 
Cecil (aside)—I really don’t know, except 
that I have tried every other method. (To 
Gertie, gently, and looking at her with a 
compassionate gaze.) Because I mast, be­ 
cause it would be cruel to allow you to hope. 
(Aside.) I wonder if she recognizes her own 
words? She’s said them often enough. (To 
Gertio.) I shall always remember you most 
kindly, and I will pray that you may yet 
find a love more worthy of your true and 
noble heart. (Aside.) That. I think, was 
rather neatly done, hut I m ustn’t spin it out. 
(To Gertie.) Goodby, Miss Holdoff. It is 
useless to prolong this painful interview. 
Goodby—goodby! 
(Exit Cecil, hurriedly.) 
Gertie (flinging herself on couch and sob­ 
bing wildly]—Oh, how horrible of him to 
say that I made him an of-of-offer! But I 
did, and h e-can tell people! 
Oh, he 
wouldn’t do that! But he can! And to be­ 
lieve that I’d go abroad—and leave—Aim? 
I wouldn’t go if I was beaten there 
But 
they’ll believe anything! And he’ll never 
come again, and I can’t —can’t tell him. Ob. 
he has no sense—they never have. But he 
does know that I love him. He does—the 
outrageous thing! The miserable, hateful 
—Oh, you poor, splendid fellow! I never did 
deserve you! 
, 
Clipping from the New York Daily Regis­ 
ter, Oct. 2, 1890: 
HOLDOFF—CLINGON.—M arried at the parson- 
ace, by the Rev. De Rlvett Strong, MI** Gertrude 
Holdoff to .Mr. Cecil Clingon, ull of this city. 
Clipping from 
the Glebelands, N. J,, 
Grassmower, Oct. IO: 
We are pleased to learn th at Messrs. Bhoomplaloe 
and Ynrnlowd have sold one of their new cottages 
on the Upper Depot road, this side of lUker’* wood*. 
The purchaser I* Mr. Cecil Clingon, a rising young 
bushless man of New York, who with his charming 
bride intends to make a home In Glebelands. 
We 
congratulate Messrs. II. and Y., and trust they may 
be as fortunate In disposing of the other houses 
they have erected in the same neighborhood. 


How One Woman “Cuts” Another. 
[Bab in Philadelphia Times.] 
The pleasing task of dropping summer 
acquaintances now falls to most sociable 
women. A book lent, a flower offered, a 
new stitch in fancy work shown, has caused 
the darling of your heart to become ac­ 
quaintance of a woman who, if she hud 
been met in tho city and seen with eyes not 
glazed by the summer sun, would nave 
been marked "undesirable.” An acquaint­ 
ance once made, especially with a woman 
of this sort, is von' difficult to unmake. 
She had her object in seeking you. and 
now she proposes you shall help her during 
the winter. I sometimes get so disgusted 
with women and with their utter lack of 
sense that I wonder why tho laws of the 
United States do not insist on their being 
allowed just so much rope, and the other 
end of it being tied to a man to guide them. 
A tender-hearted little woman will permit 
herself to be dragged into an acquaintance 
which will cause her hours of weeping, she 
has not the moral courage to deliberately 
cut the woman, and the woman, being an 
intriguante, does not mean to let her. At 
last, however, she does get up enougli cour­ 
age to strike the blow', and the way she 
does it is very funny. 
. 
The chances are, ghe meets the undesira­ 
ble when she is with some man to whom 
she has told her tale of woe, or else with a 
woman who knows the world better than 
she does, and either one of these will give 
her courage. She looks at the “creature” 
(for she has gotten to call her that) and 
stares vacantly, as does a French doll: then 
she turns to her protector and says: ’You 
see I could do it; Dut do you suppose she 
will write me a note about it?’ 
That she can leave the note unanswered 
never enters her small head, and the "crea­ 
ture” likes nothing better than to have a 
lot of letters irom her victim, that she may 
display them to her own circle and show 
how' intimate she is. One of these women 
went into a well-known photographer’s here, 
and announced that she must hnve her pic­ 
ture taken at once, as Mrs. Dash wras worry­ 
ing the lite out of her to get it. 
The chances are that Mrs. Dash never 
asked her for it, but the men who heard it 
all concluded that they were bosom friends, 
and poor little Mrs. Dash will suffer the 
stigma of such an acquaintance. Nobody 
to blame but herself. 


What Mustaches Tell. 
[Northwest Magazine.] 
There is a great deal el character in the 
mustache. 
As the form of the upper lip 
and the regions about it has largely to do 
with the feelings, pride, self-reliance, man­ 
liness, vanity and other qualities that give 
self-control, the mustache is connected 
with the expression of those qualities or the 
reverse. 
■ 
, 
i When the mustache is ragged and, as it 
were, flying hither and thither, tliere is a 
lack of proper self-control. 
When it is 
straight and orderly the reverse is the case, 
other things, of course, taken into account. 
If there is a tendency to curl at the outer 
ends of the mustache there is a tendency 
to ambition, vanity and display. When the 
curl turns upward there is geniality, com­ 
bined with a love of approbation, when the 
inclination is downward there is a more 
sedate turn of mind, not accompanied with 
gloom. 
, ' 
It is worthy of remark that good-natured 
men will, in playing with the mustache, 


invariably give it on upward inclination, 
whereas cross-grained dr morose men will 
pull it obliquely downward. 


b r ic*a -: r ac. 


Desolation. 
[Amie Reeve Aldrich In the Budget.] 
Strive not, dear love, to hide from inc thy pnln, 
I know thou lov’sf, and a n not loved again. 
So I love thee, yea, Just as inuoh hi cain. 
Shrink not then, love; we bear a common pain. 


We two, alone and chilled, stand side by side, 
By a grief severed, by a grief nilled. 
The earth, a snow-clad moorland, stretches wide. 
And we are far ap a rt—though side by aide. 


A Proposal. 
[New York Herald.] 
D aring the sermon be underscored 
In the hym nal here and there a word, 
'then unto her he gave the book— 
She took It, with a gratefel look, 
And reail at last tills tender line: 
Loved One, I pray that Thou wilt be min*— 
W ilt Thou forever my poor life bless? 
She turned—and gently whispered, ‘'Yea " 
The metre was bad, but she understood 
That he had done Hie best he could. 


But Perhaps I’d Wish I Hadn'tl 
(Mrs. George Archibald In Judge.] 
Sometimes when I listen to various folks 
Bewailing Hie faults of a friend, 
And wishing their cherished acquaintances had 
More virtues the good m ight commend j 
Sometimes when I m ark their sarcastlcal anilla# 
For those who are dear to their hearts, 
And see the sharp points of the critical word* 
That tip conversational darts; 
j 
Sometimes when I notice how presence restrains 
That candor which absence sets free, 
I yearn to rematn a while after I’ve gone, 
To learn w hat ta thought about me. 


Strange Tale. 
[P. M cArthur In M unsey’* Weekly.) 
She Jilted me and scorned my suit, 
A maid of summers twenty, 
A fair coquette w ith roguish eyes 
Who had of lovers plenty. 


I burned my ships and rushed away 
And vowed that I’d forget her, 
And once again aa happy be 
As lf I ’d never met her. 


Though years and years have passed slnoe then. 
Though I ’ve had sweethearts plenty, 
My earliest ideal love 
.To me still seems but twenty. 


And strange to say when yesterday 
I met this maid and told her 
My foolish fancy, she but frowned 
And claimed to be no older. 


The Coquette Speake. 
[George Birdseye In the Town Crier.] 
lf I made you think me yours, 
It was only to be kind; 
I did not mean it. 
I'm engaged to all my wooers; 
And lf you had not been blind 
You would have seen It. 


I am far too much for one; 
So, yon see, I m ust divide 
And take a dozen. 
Now, with you w hat shall be done? 
Be a tw elfth, or else decide 
To be a “cousin.” 


Come, don’t let my words offend, 
And your angry heart relieve, 
And say, “ You flirt, you!” 
Take my hand, and be my friend. 
While I tell you that I grieve 
My folly h urt yuul 


Before the Baby Came. 
[C entury.] 
There was a time when my disco u n t 
W as wrenched not out of joint; 
I did not shout till I was hoarse, 
And point out every point; 
Nor thrice the same Joke try to tell, 
And mangle It and maim— 
My wife had time to listen well 
Before the baby cam e! 


There was a time when here and th e n 
I flitted Uke a bird; 
My wife went with me everywhere, 
Ju st when I said the word. 
W e saw the boat race and the play, 
We watched the base baU gam e— 
W e had a free foot, as they say, 
Before the baby came! 


There was a time when I alone 
W as by my wile adored; 
I sat on the domestic throne, 
The sole and sovereign lord. 
My crown is gone. W ithout a thank, 
He takes my very name— 
I ’ve not a vestige of my rank 
Before the baby cam e! 


Nor Voice Nor Speech. 
[C arlotta Perry In the Times-Democrat.] 
W hen love Its blessedness hath brought 
To one who long and long hath sought, 
How Impotent of speech, lf he 
H ath aught of love’s humility? 
W hat words the story can translate 
W hen one hath found hts own soul’s mate? 
W hat voioe h ath he that can bent 
A Joy so almost bilinite? 


There cannot be a common tongue 
For soul and body, so among 
The world of words I wander, lost, 
Not Anding w hat I need the most. 
Not till the soul from earth is free 
Will It have wisdom perfectly 
To teU what buss its being moves, 
To speak heaven’s language, which Is love’s. 


Aud yet, beloved, here we are, 
On earth, and heaven lies afar; 
Nor would I haste, my very dear, 
To learn the language of that sphere— 
E arth is so sweet, so, dearest take 
W hat I can give for love's own sake; 
And of sweet silence, I beseech, 
Take w hat transcends my utmost speech; 
And where I fall, I pray let her , 
Be my mute soul’* Interpreter. 


How to be Happy. 
[R ate A. Carrington in New Orleans Picayune.] 
In childish years there was something 
I never quite understood; 
T w as this maxim preached by my elders: 
“ If you w ant to be happy, be good!” 
For It's easy to say, “ Be happy," 
And It’s easy to say, “ Be good!” 
B ut saying and being are different things, 
And w e’d aU be both lf we could. 


Be happy? Yes, if the sunshine 
Of life was all our own, 
And the woes we hnve to suffer 
In a bottomless pit were thrown, 
Cotdd we lighten the cares of the loved ones, 
And drive their sorrows away, 
Could we mould our lives to suit our wills, 
Then we’d be happy, I say. 


Be good? Yes, lf you are happy 
The goodness should come with ease. 
W hy would any one w ant to do wrong 
W hen it’s right to do as you please? 
And the very fact of being happy, 
W ould you not think it would, 
If aught in the world could do it. 
Help us tow ard feeling gbod? 


B ut Joy does not always follow 
Close upon V irtue’s heels. 
Perhaps you have been along there yourself 
And know Just how It feels. 
B ut this is w hat I ’ve concluded; 
That ifs hard to be good and glad, 
A nd lf you w ant to be happy, 
You must be a little bad. 


In the Evening;. 
[C. M. O'N., in Blackwood'* M agazine^ 
The night is come w ith all her silver train, 
The moonlight steeps the sea; 
The hour Is come th at I can rest again, 
And dream of thee. 


The air Is still, the western sky Is gold, 
And far on lawn and lea 
The shadows bring the happy thought of old, 
Ar.d dreams of thee. 


The sweetest hour of summer day is ending; 
The song of bird and bee 
To the still time their Influence Is lending, 
And sing of thee. 


The rest serene on earth and heaven bringeth 
No rest to me; 
No song to me the lonely night bird slngeth, 
W eary for thee. 


Thy shadow haunts the balmy summer even, 
By land and sea; 
Between me and the happy moonlit heaven 
Rise thoughts of thee. 


I stand beneath the stars, whose quiet shining 
B ut brings to me 
The thought of olden times, the wearing pining 
For thee, for thee. 


The lime tree’s breath comes wafted from the river— 
The same old tree 
Where, In the happy years gone by forever, 
I stood with thee. 


Oh, God! to see the calm fam iliar faces 
Of sky and sea; 
To see all things unchanged in the o*d places, 
B ut only thee. 


To feel the longing wild, the yearning weary, 
Thy face to see; 
To feel earth's brightest scenes grew pale and dreary 
For want of thee; 


And know that while the stars shine on in heaven, 
No sun shall bring to me 
Thy presence. Only as It came this I 
In dreams of thee. 
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A cquainted w ith Grief. 
[rncX.] 
Mrs. Kydd (suspiciously)—John, you never 
told me you were a widower! 
Mr. Kvdd (astonished)—Why, bless me, I 
ain’t! 
Mrs. Kydd—But you know just how to 
hold the Baby. 
Mr. Kydd—Mari a, you have forgotten that 
there were 14 children in my mother’s fam­ 
ily, and that we lived in the country. 


Had Seen Some Yale Men. 
[Puck. J 
Farmer Hayriggin—Here I read o' college 
men 26 years old. It seems a pity to waste 
bo much time on schoolin’I 
Farmer Summerborder — Humph! 
You 
hain’t seen so much o’ those fellers as I 
have. Bf some o’ them were to study till 
they wuz 60 they wouldn’t know any too 
much I 
___________________ 


The Biggest Something, Sure. 
(Fresno, Cal., Letter In Chicago Herald.} 
The biggest tree in the world has just been 
e 
iscovered in this county by a party of hear 
linters, who came upon a huge sequoia in 
tho ruggedest part of the mountains. They 
had to cut their way to it with an axe. ana 
it is evident no man ever penetrated to the 
spot The tree was measured four feet from 
the ground and found to be 120 feet it 
inches in circumference. 


Good to Give to Y our Enemies. 
(Norristown Herald.] 
Some of our syndicate exchanges have 
already commenced to print illustrated ar­ 
ticles telling how to make "home-made 
Christmas presents.” By investing $5 in ma­ 
terials and following the instructions laid 
down in these articles, you can build a 
Christmas present worth at least IO cents, 
though no person of artistic taste would 
want to pay that much for it. 


W ould P refer to Die. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Impassioned lover—Tell me, my angel, 
what to do to prove my love. Oh, that I 
might,like some knight of old,battle for you, 
suffer for you, die for you. 
Sweet girl—I wish you would give up 
smoking. 
Impassioned lover—Oh, come now, that’s 
asking to much. 


T hird Class in French, Stand Up! 
[L’lUnstration.] 
La decadence du houlangismes: Entre 
amis, 
“Ani oui. je reconnais Ie bibelot; ton 
medallion avec des poils du cheval uoir du 
general.” 
“Chut! les temps ont. change. 
Je dis 
m aintenant que ce sont des chevaux d’une 
femme.” 
__________________ 


Blamed Foolishness and a Policeman. 
[West Shore.] 
Visitor (in the penitentiary)—W hat brought 
you to this place, friend? 


HOW TO FARM FOR PROFIT 


But 
Convict—Blamed foolishness. 
Visitor—No doubt, friend, no doubt, 
what kind of foolishness was it? 
Convict—Why, the lawyer who defended 
me didn’t knpw enough to pound sand. 


Did Adam W ear Slippers in Eden? 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
Of all men that have lived upon the earth, 
Adam was the most fortunate of husbands. 
Al'terhls day’s work, when he had settled 
clown in his sliDpers to enjoy their paradise 
of a home, Eve never roused him up to go 
out and return wedding calls. 


A True W oman. 
[New York Weakly.) 
Husband (suddenly waking un at dead of 
night)—W hat in the world was that noise! 
Wife (calmly)—It’s all right, dear. The 
guests of the Astor ball are just coming 
nome, and I slipped down and gave our 
front door a slam so the neighbors would 
think we were there? 


D on't Believe It. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
“W hat kind of a time did you have at the 
picnic? 
"No picnic about it!” 
“That so! Why not?” 
"W hy notf See hero! They didn’t even 
Bing ‘Home again’ on the way back!” 
------------ 
A G reeting That Surprised Uncle Silas. 
I 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Uncle Silas—Well, Sarah, I’ve just come 
down fromSqueehawkitto stay three weeks 
with you. It s a pleasant surprise for you, 
isn’t it? 
Mrs. Inswim—'Well—ifs a surprise. 


Many People Often Lose Their Patience. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
When a fellow has discovered that all his 
loose change has filtered through a hole 
in his trousers pocket, it is nearly impos­ 
sible to get him to accept the scientific 
proposition that nothing is ever lost. 


A Dress Suit W as the W edding Gar­ 
ment. 
[Indianapolis Journal.] 
"They tell me the bearded lady was m ar­ 
ried yesterday.” 
"Ah! Who was the happy bridegroom?” 
“The bearded lady.” 


A w aring the Stamp of P a’s Approval. 
[Philadelphia Times.] 
“Will you trust me, darling?” 
"Yes. Edward, till death.” 
With deep emotion the gallant youth en­ 
veloped her in his arms. And thus another 
envelope trust was formed. 


Living Up to His Motto. 
* 
[Shoo and Leather Reporter.] 
A bereaved husband in North Carolina 
put the touching inscription on his departed 
wife’s tombstone, "A little while. 
In a 
“little while”—three weeks—he married 
again. 
_____________ 


But the People Always Pay the Freight. 
[New York Herald.] 
“What is the difference, papa. between a 
tour and a junket?” 
“A number of our own party makes a 
tour. A junket is the trip of a number of 
the opposition.” 


How to be Happy U ntil M arried. 
(Chicago Post.] 
Oh, here’s to the man who is constant in love, 
Whose heart Is a* true as the planets above, 
And, though she may spurn him and send him away, 
Loves her and her only forever and aye. 
And here’s to his great deal more sensible brother, 
Who when one rejects him makes love to another. 


Unwilling to Divide at Present. 
[New York Weekly.) 
Anxious patron—Doctor, don’t you think 
you’d better call in some other physicians 
for consultation? 
Family doctor (cheerfully)—Oh, no, not 
ret. There is still some hope. 


Taking Him Back. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Jack—Are you going to put me in tho fore­ 
ground of the picture? 
Amy—No, I think it would look better if 
you were in the background. 


W here Solomon Got His W isdom. 
[Lowell'Citizen.] 
Some folks cannot reconcile the state­ 
ment that Solomon was a wise man with 
the fact that he had so many wives. 


Interesting to the Bricklayers’ Union. 
[Berkshire News.] 
“If I’m not a little more careful,” said the 
en, as she discovered a china egg in her 
est, “I shall be laying bricks next.” 


Had Many Good Points. 
[Karlsruher Nachrlchten.] 
Author—What is your opinion of my new 
boo Ic ? 
Critic (after a long pause)—The punctua­ 
tion is first-class. 


N or Our M ouths E ither, as a Pule. 
[Puck.] 
We may shut our eyes to a painful truth, 
but we don’t shut our ears—if it’s about 
Somebody else. 


“ The Devil a Saint Is H e.” 
[Puck.] 
Man never wants to he an angel until he 
has failed at about everything else. 


It’s H er Own Fault, If She Is. 
[Nila Higginson In West Shore.] 
_ may be a millionnaire and his wife 
a supplicant and a beggar. 


Never Forgets His Ante. 
[Life.] 
BnUttrely speaking, Harrison is a success. 


A Dozen Leading Questions 
From Maine to California. 


A Dozen Answers by a Scientific and 


Practical Agriculturist. 


Nature, Purpose 
aud Application of 


Fertilizers Helpfully Considered. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. Can you inform me what is the hest 
form in which to apply potash to tho soil— 
carbonate, sulphate or muriate? 
2. Do not most of the granite soils of New 
England contain ample supplies of potash, 
either free or in insoluble silicates? 
8. Mill soda-ash serve as a substitute for 
potash as an application to the soil? 
4. Does soluble phosphoric acid on being 
applied to the soil revert to its original con­ 
dition—that is, become insoluble? 
6. Will lino ground phosphate rook mixed 
in with barn manure or fermented peat or 
muck become soluble or available, and in 
what length of time? 
6. Can insoluble phosphoric add be made 
soluble by other means than the use of 
sulph uric acid; and if so. how? 
7. W hat proportion of the phosphoric add 
in commercial fertilizers is obtained from 
mineral or rock phosphates? 
8. W hat proportion of the nitrogen in 
commercial fertilizers is obtained from fish 
scrap? 
9. Why Is it assumed by the agricultural 
experiment stations that the organic nitro­ 
gen in commercial fertilizers is derived 
from the best sources, that is highest- 
priced (19 cents a pound), and not from fish 
scrap at eight cents a pound; and. also, why 
do they assume that the insoluble phos­ 
phoric acid is derived from bone at three 
cents a pound, and not from rock phosphate 
at two cents a pound? Is this assumption 
to the benefit or injury of the farmer? 
10. We are informed by the agricultural 
experiment stations in regard to the quan­ 
tity of soluble and insoluble phosphoric 
acid in commercial fertilizers, and why not 
in regard to nitrogen—a much more costly 
article? 
11. Is it not more important for tho farm­ 
er to know about the availability of the 
nitrogen than of the phosphoric acid in 
commercial fertilizers? 
12. Why do not the agricultural experi­ 
ment stations recognize the great differ­ 
ence in value between available and inert 
nitrogen in their valuation of commercial 
fertilizers? 
ANSWERS. 
Prof. Ville says: "That, though chloride 
of potassium, sulphate of potassa, and the 
carbonates are all three soluble in water, 
and all these are absorbed by the roots of 
plants, yet chloride of potassium is inactive, 
the sulphate of potassa nearly so, while the 
carbonates give the best results.” Prof. F. 
H. Storor says: "M uriate of potash, no m at­ 
ter what its strength, may answer well 
enough for clover, grass, corn, and ordinary 
root crops, but it is objectionable in respect 
to sugar beets, tobacco, and sometimes as 
regards potatoes. The chlorine in it hinders 
beet sugar from crystallizing, and in some 
soils tends to make potatoes waxy rather 
than mealy. 
"it impairs tho quality of tobacco leaves to 
such an extent that they command a lower 
price than would have been the case if 
another kind of potash salt had been used. 
Wood ashes are better than potash salts, 
the sulphate and chloride are devoid of the 
alkaline quality which is so marked a 
peculiarity of carbonate of potash, which, 
as is well known, is the effective agent in 
wood ashes. The fixation of potash from a 
solution of the chloride is less complete 
than it is from the sulphate and carbonate, 
or even from the nitrate.* 
Dr. Dana says: "Muriates and sulphates 
are poisons to plants, while carbonates, 
nitrates and phosphates are plant nourishers. 
His tenth principle of agricultural chemis­ 
try is: "The base of all salts cot ever the 
same in agriculture. Peculiarity of action 
depends on the acid of the salt.” 
2. The value of granite rocks depends on 
their composition, the proportion of potash 
determining their value. Granite is trie 
proper type of an unstratified primary rock. 
It varies in appearance with the relative 
proportions and disposition of the mineral 
ingredients, lf it contains a large propor­ 
tion of feldspar it will be of a light color, 
but if there is a considerable proportion of 
dark-colored mica the granite will be dark. 
It will thus be observed that the mica is 
the shading material in most of our granites. 
In a very common kind of granite, which 
contains two-fifths quartz, two-fifths feld­ 
spar and one-fifth mica, we have— 
Silex.............................................................74.84 
A lum ina......................................................12.80 
Potash......................................................... 7.48 
Magnesia.................................................... 0.99 
Lim e........................................................... 0.87 
Oxide of iro n ............................................ 1.93 
Oxide of manganese...................................0.12 
Fluoric acid.............................................. 0.21 
Thus 
granite rocks contain 7Va per 
cont. 
of 
potash, 
while 
Ila 
samples 
of wood ashes analyzed at the Mas­ 
sachusetts 
agricultural experiment sta­ 
tion 
averaged hut 
6.26 per cent, of 
potash. One ton of granite rocks would 
contain 150 pounds of potash, which at 4 Va 
cents a pound, the price potash is reckoned 
at in commercial fertizers, would make one 
ton of granite rocks worth 80.75 if tho 
potash in them were set free. Gypsum ex­ 
erts a, powerful action in setting free potash 
which has been absorbed and fixed by the 
earth. It is found that the lime of the 
gypsum is fixed in the soil, while a corre­ 
sponding quantity of sulphate of potash 
goes into solution. 
It can be said farther of lime that it can 
act by uniting with the hydrous silicates in 
the soil so as to gradually expel from them 
potash, ammonia or magnesia for use of the 
crop. When lime is added to a soil contain­ 
ing potash in the form of silicate of potash 
it changes the silicate of potash into sili­ 
cate of lime, and sets the potash free to he 
carbonated. It must therefore bo evident 
that our soils contain sufficient potash if 
proper means be used to liberate it. 
8. Sodium compounds are found in the 
bodies of vegetables and animals. Plants 
growing near the sea contain sulphate, 
iodide and chloride of sodium. The whole 
of the animal body, especially the juices, is 
rich in sodium compounds, the carbonate, 
chloride and phosphate chiefly occurring 
together with sodium salts of organic acids, 
Sodium salts are, however, not character­ 
istic of vegetable life in the same sense that 
potassium salts are. 
Thus, while the latter alkali is always 
present in larger quantities in certain or­ 
gans of the plant than in others, sodium 
appears to he generally equally diffused 
throughout the whole organism. 
It is also a remarkable fact that the sodi­ 
um salts, contained in the ashes of plants, 
are insoluble in water, as they combine 
with the phosphates of the alkali earths to 
form insoluble compounds. For this reason 
the presence of sodium compounds in the 
ashes of plants has often I teen overlooked. 
It has long been known that if the plant 
salsola, which grows near the sea, and 
which yields ash rich in soda salts, be 
transplanted to an inland situation the 
ash gradually loses soda and gains in pot­ 
ash, until at last the whole of tho former 
disappears. 
On the other hand, if inland 
plants are grown near the sea the reverse 
change takes place. 
From this it would appear that soda can 
ho substituted for potash in the plant, or 
potash for soda, as is most convenient and 
cheapest to use. 
It now known that with many soils limo, 
magnesia and potash can bo given to the 
crop by applying common salt, or any other 
soluble sodium compound to the land. 
4. Soluble phosphoric acid, once w'ell in­ 
corporated with the soil, reverts to its 
original condition. Stillwell and Claddings’ 
experiments show that soluble phosphoric 
acid becomes immediately insoluble in the 
soil. Thenard and Delaine claim the same, 
and this point is now conceded by all 
agricultural chemists. 
6. To incorporate daily a certain amount of 
finely ground phosphate into the fresh barn­ 
yard manure, jo'Atitauating it on the manure 


pile, or to oompoet it with fermented peat 
or muck some months previous to their de­ 
signed application, is a universally indorsed 
practice, making the insoluble phosphate 
soluble or available. 
6. Prof. S. W. Johnson says; "The ulti­ 
mate effect of acting on bones with sul­ 
phuric acid is the same as extreme pul­ 
verization. 
Bone flour Is as active and 
effectual a fertilizer as the sulphated I Kine. 
In other words, a given amount of money 
and labor expended in raw bono often goes 
further and does better than sulphated 
bone.” 
Mixing with nitrates and alkaline carbon­ 
ate renders insoluble phosphates soluble, 
and immediately available. 
Solutions of 
caustic soda or potash will ronder insoluble 
phosphates soluble. They are cheaper than 
sulphuric acid and the product is much 
more valuable to use. 
Quicklime and wood ashes also can he 
used. The presence of neutral and alkaline 
salts in the soil promotes the solution of the 
phosphates. It has repeatedly been proven 
by experiments that plant roots that are 
abundantly supplied with nitrogenous and 
potassic food can readily obtain phosphoric 
acid from powdered rock phosphate. 
In many situations farmers wcfuld find an 
advantage in using finely powdered phos­ 
phate rock, either directly upon soils sur­ 
charged with humus, or in composts with 
manure or fermented peat or muck, in pref­ 
erence to having it first treated with sui- 
phuric acid. 
Composted with manure as 
dropped during the winter, it will be solu­ 
ble for the crops in the spring. 
The same 
rule applies when it is mixed with ferment­ 
ed peat or muck. 
Fine ground phosphate rock applied di­ 
rectly to the soil rich in organic matter, or 
when vegetable m atter can be added by 
ploughing under green 
crops, has been 
found to do quite well without having been 
treated with sulphuric acid. Humus in the 
soil holds a great store of carbonic acid, 
which decomposes the minerals in the soil, 
setting free potash and phosphoric acid. 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Pennsylvania experi­ 
ment station relates exclusively to field 
experiments with phosphates, conducted 
for the purpose of determining the use of 
that important element, phosphoric acid. 
Taking all the experiments Dr. Armsby 
arrives at the following conclusion as a gen­ 
eral summary of interest to all farmers: 
Upon lime soils, upon very light sandy soils, 
and upon pure peat soils the less soluble 
and cheaper forms of phosphoric acid are 
likely to prove equal or superior to the more 
costly soluble acid of the superphosphate. 
7. It is estimated that four-fifths of the 
whole of the enormous quantity of super­ 
phosphate now usod is made, not from 
bones, but from the mineral or rock oho® 
phates. 
8. Fish scrap comprises the main bulk of 
commercial fertilizers, and, when other 
sources of organic nitrogen are used, regu­ 
lates their prioe. 
9. Absence of definite knowledge neces­ 
sarily leads to assumption. As it is always 
assumed that the best articles are used 
(which is not the case), they are calcu­ 
lated at the highest prices, when most fre­ 
quently they should be at the lowest. This 
works to the disadvantage and detriment 
of the farmer, as is shown in the following: 
It is estimated that 1,000,000 tons of com­ 
mercial fertilizers are sold annually (and 
the quantity is constantly increasing). The 
average is 2 per cent of Insoluble pMbs- 
pfiorlc arid and 2Vt per oent. of nitrogen. 
On this basis there would be 20,000 tons 
insoluble phosphoric arid, Four-fifths of it 
would be 16,000 tons, or 32,000,000 pounds. 
and valued by the experiment station at 8 
cents per pound, as from bones, is 8960,000; 
when it is from mineral phosphates, valued 
at 2 cents per pound, It is 1640,000, a differ­ 
ence and loss of 8320,000, which tho farmer 
pays for this assumption on phosphate. On 
nitrogen 
the 
difference 
is 
alarming, 
as, on 
the 
same basis 
of 
fertilizers 
sold, 
there 
would 
be 
26,000 
tons 
of nitrogen in it; estimating only four-fifths 
of it as being derived from fish scrap, it 
would be 20,000 tons, or 40,000,000 pounds, 
valued by the experiment station at IO 
cents a pound. It is assumed (by them) that 
the organic "nitrogen is derived from the 
best sources, viz., animal m atter, as meat, 
blood, hones or other equally good forms, 
and not from leather, shoddy, hair or any 
low priced, inferior form of vegetable m at­ 
ter, unless the contrary is ascertained.” Is 
it ever ascertained? Forty million pounds, 
at 19 cents a pound, is 87,600,000, while 
fish scrap, valued at 8 cents per pound, Is 
83,200,000, a difference and loss of $4,400,- 
000, wiiich the farmer pays on nitrogen, in 
consequence of the assumption made for 
want of definite knowledge. 
10. Nitrogen is one of the most expensive 
ami valuable elements in a fertilizer. 
Organic nitrogen is obtained from blood, 
tankage, cottonseed meal, fish scrap, horn 
product, woollen rags, leather scraps and 
other materials; all of the first are good, 
but horn, woollen rags and leather scraps 
are only valuable to run up the analysis, 
and make you believe it very rich. The 
chemist does not tell from what source this 
nitrogen or ammonia is obtained; he only 
gives the per cent, he finds in it, and it is 
doubtful if be can tell by analysis the 
source from which auy of these are ob­ 
tained. 
The terra “ammonia” is properly used 
only in those cases where the nitrogen act­ 
ually exists in the form of ammonia, but it 
is a usage of the trade to reckon all nitro­ 
gen, in whatever form it occurs, as am­ 
monia. 
11. Very much more so in regard to nitro­ 
gen. 
Present methods of analyzing fer­ 
tilizers recognize only a portion of the com­ 
ponent parts of compounded manures, and 
the conclusions drawn are uncertain, unre­ 
liable and of questionable value, and the 
valuations founded on those analyses ure 
altogether false and erroneous. 
12. Prof. C. A. Goessmann says; 
"Agricultural chemists distinguish very 
properly between actual and potential am­ 
monia. The latter refers to the ammonia 
which in tho course of time will result from 
the decomposition of the nitrogen contain- 
ng organic m atter. 
"In some instances this happens very 
rapidly, in others it requires months and 
even years to bring out the full amount of 
nitrogen for action. 
"Our dealers in fertilizers have not yet 
been seriously asked (why not?) to recognize 
the great difference whioh exists “between 
the value of nitrogen in the form of am­ 
monia compounds, guano, meat, fish, blood, 
etc., and in that of hair, horn, woollen re­ 
fuse, leather scraps, etc. Although in the 
form of the latter it is scarcely worth one- 
half the amount of the former." 
W ithout controversy the saving, prepara­ 
tion and application of manure is one of the 
most important subjects that the farmer 
can consider. His success, commercially, 
depends in a large measure upon his prac­ 
tice or method of feeding his crops, as 
regards the quantity, quality and manner 
of applying his manures. The profits of his 
farming operations often turn- upon this one 
question. 
W hether he has accumulated all the 
manu*" possible, preserved all its elements 
of fertility, and applied it when and where 
it would do the most good. 
Since 
manures 
are 
the 
nourishing 
material of plants, and, other things bei^r 
equal, the higher profit of the fields depend 
solely on the greater, easily extracted quan­ 
tity of the same for plant use found in the 
soil; therefore, the more accurate knowl­ 
edge of this substance, its preparation, pro­ 
portionate use, and how it may be procured 
on a farm in sufficient quantity and with 
the least cost,are of tho greatest importance 
to the farmer. 
The problem of farming consists of mak­ 
ing the soil increasingly fertile. Manure is 
the farmer’s savings bank, and, if more of 
them would have large heaps of it every 
spring to spread upon tlioir lands instead of 
money at interest, they would prosper bet­ 
ter in the end. 
Remember that tho manure question is 
the most important one connected with 
agriculture or horticulture. 
There is no one subject in agriculture 
which demands, at the present day, more 
care, continued and widely extended experi­ 
ments than the practice of manuring. 
W ithout manure good farming is impos­ 
sible. 
W ith fine ground raw phosphates as the 
basis of operations, we can now obtain 
complete manures for every culture, made 
according to any formula, and containing 
in a readily available and assimilable form 
all the ingredients called for. 
Anpbsw H- Wane. 


SONGS TREY USEE TO SING. 


Ballads That Have Been as 
Famous as “Annie — 


One That Sold for $15 and Brought 


Its Publisher $15,000. 


Some 
of De Wolf 
Hopper’s 


From the Nursery. 


Hits 


T HAS 
been said 
that American music 
is yet in its infancy. 
But if that is true 
this country will lie 
very productive of 
rhythm set to melody 
ere American music 
reaches its majority. 
The world has been 
flooded with Ameri­ 
can songs during the 
last half century, the 
mast of which have 
in their day enjoyed 
nearly all the fame 
that is now accorded 
to "McGinty” and “Annie Rooney.” 
The songs of this country may not he 
equal in classical or literary tone to the 
songs of some other countries, but they win 
popularity, and one Is produced nearly 
every year which is sung in tho theatre, on 
th® street and in the home until it is more 
familiar than the greatest work of any of 
the famous composers. 
The ballads of SO or 40 years ago were 
very different from those of the present 
time. They were more simple. Sensation­ 
alism had not then as full command. 
Such songs as “Beautiful Isle of the Sea” 
and "Must we Meet as Strangers” were of a 
bettor style than those written today. The 
music of the former was written by J. R. 
Thomas and the words by George Cooper. 
The song was as well known in this country 
and Europe as any of the later productions 
have been. 
During the civil war the names of Thomas 
and Cooper were as clasely associated In 
ballad music as those of Gilbert and Sullivan 
have since been in light operas. Cooper con­ 
tinues to write his pretty and poetic words 
to the music of later composers, but Thomas 
was some time ago bereft of his mental 
powers and is now slowly dying of soften­ 
ing of the brain. 
Thomas was also the author of "The Cot­ 
tage by the Sea," hut it was written at his 
home in Wales before he came to this coun­ 
try. It was here, however, that it was first 
produced and where it leaped into popu­ 
larity. 
After Thomas’ mind gave way. Henry 
Tuckor took his place and has filled It well. 
He first became known through Cooper’s 
song "Sweet Genevieve,” which he set to 
music, and then he fixed his name as a star 
in the galaxy of American composers by 
"When the cruel war is over.” 
The part­ 
nership between Tucker and Cooper con­ 
tinued until the former’s death. 
During their collaboration, however, a 
large number of popular songs were brought 
out. Charles E. Pratt succeeded Tucker, 
and is now setting Cooper’s words to music. 
One of the most popular productions of 
this combination is "See that my grave is 
kept green.” 
They also evolved "When 
Johnnie came over the sea.” 
Will 8. Hayes wrotes a number of pleas­ 
in g ballads that were very popular in his 
day, but they are almost forgotten now. 
"Evangeline” was one of them, and it 
Had an Enormous Circulation. 
"Seo-8aw,” which had such a run six or 
seven years ago, was an English ballad, al­ 
though it was generally supposed to be of 
American parentage. “Whoa, Emma.” is 
another importation from abroad which 
was at one time all tho rage. 
Both of these 
songs were introduced by Tony Pastor in 
New York. 
A song written for and dedicated to Miss 
Hilda Thomas by Al W. Filson is used by 
that pretty songstress whenever she applies 
for an engagement, and as a result she gen­ 
erally gots it. It is entitled "Maggie, the 
Cows Are in the Clover.” The air is very 
taking, and there are three verses: 
I love to wnnder by the brook 
Hist winds among the trees, 
And watch the bird* flit to and fro 
Among the autumn leaves. 
'Tis my delight from morn till night 
To ramble on the shore. 
But when I do my mother’s voice 
Comes from the kitchen door— 
Maggie! Maggie I 
CHORUS. 
The cows are in the clover, 
They’ve trampled there since morn; 
Go and drive them, Maggie, 
To the old red barn. 


I’m not allowed to have a beau, 
Except upon the sly; 
So yesterday he came and took me 
Walking through the rye. 
We strolled along so lovingly, 
It seemed just like n dream, 
When Just from out that kitchen door 
Came that familiar scream— 
Maggie! Maggie! 


He took me to a country fair, 
We went In a balloon: 
Says he to me, we'll go and see 
The man up In the moon. 
We drifted over toward the farm, 
Perhaps a mile or more, 
When suddenly I heard that voice 
Come from the kitchen door— 
Maggie! Maggie! 


Another song in something the same style 
is "Since Maggie Learned to Sing.” Tho 
words and music are both by B. H. Janssen. 
It was first sung by Charlie Reod in "Tile 
City Directory,” and it made a great hit. 
The words of the first verse are: 


Terrence Grady had six children, 
Five are girls and one a boy, 
And till late life was a pleasure, 
Each one gave him boundless joy; 
Bul the eldest Jollied a choir, 
Terrence now Is nearly mad. 
Some one said “she sang soprano," 
Though a voice she nevor had. 
Then she plagued poor Terrence dally, 
That some lessons she must take; 
She was going to sing In opera, 
A 
What a furor she would make I 
He said pts, and now the family 
One by on* have passed away, 
And the neighbors all go crazy 
When they hear this roun-de-lay. 


Chorus—Bo, re, ml, ta, sol, la, st, do, 
All day long you hear; 
Do, rn, ml, ta, sol, la, st, do, 
Orate upon your ear. 
Mar-guer-lte! Fare well, my own! 
To thee, my love, I cling! 
We’re having rain most every day 
81 nee Maggie learned to sing. 


The words were written by Janssen after 
the style of 
“ Mince Katie Learned to Play.'* 
which was a song of the same order. An­ 
other song with which Reed made a great 
hit was, "Since Casey Runs the Flat.” 
I’ve got a brand new Janitor, 
And Casey Is bls name; 
The way he run* McNally’s flat 
I think an awful shame, etc.. 
"Life’s Story” was written by Fred Solo­ 
mon of the Casino company when coming 
to America on the City of Rome. It was 
first introduced 
and sung by Chauncy 
Aleott of Philadelphia. 
\V. J. Scanlon always writes his own 
songs, hut gets some one else to set them to 
music. "Peek-a-Boo” is one of them, which, 
perhaps, has won more fame than any of 
his otfiers. The music was written for him 
bv Charles E. Pratt. His songs are all pop­ 
ular. The "Swing Song” is one of his hest 
efforts he thinks. He first sang it in "Myles 
Aroon” last winter. The first verse runs 
thus: 
Just Uke a flower in springtime 
Swaying to and fro, 
Like bells when ringing, 
Swinging high and low. 
Swinging my bud of lieauty, 
Happy a* days are long, 
Who would not be like me, 
Bubbling with joy and song? 
See those eyes of sunshine 
Dance with childish glee, 
On thy face, my darUng, 
May they ever be. 
Although Mr. Scanlan is a very prolific 
song-wri ter his manuscript cannot be bought 
for love or money. He sings them all him­ 
self, and this feature of ms show has be­ 
come one of his greatest drawing cards. 
Francis Wilson’s "Omniscient Ostrich" 
has already made a hit in “The Merry Mon­ 
arch.’’ 
J. Cheoyer Goodwin wrote (lie 


music, and the words are by Woolson. They 
run like this; 
In an African desert once there dwelt 
An ostrich wondrous wise. 
Who carried bls head so proudly high 
That lf almost touched the skies. 
He had lived so long sud seen so much, 
He WM vain as vain could be, 
And lids wonderful bird 
Wa* frequent heard 
To remark complacently; 
If you seek for Information 
Or desire an explanation, 
I’m a running fount of wisdom 
That responds to every call; 
For assorted gtlt-edgo knowledge 
I can discount any college; 
I’m a simple little ostrich 
But I know it all. 


De Wolf Hopper’s great hit in "Castles in 
the Air" was a song entitled, "This Llttlo 
Pig Went to Market." It was written by J. 
Cheever Goodwin and set to music by Gas­ 
ton Burker. It begins: 


When shades of night begin to fall, 
And In the quiet skies 
The little stars peep slyly out 
Like baby angel eyes! 
When every bird has ceased to sing 
And slumbers on its nest, 
We romp together for it time, 
And then she sits her down, 
And takes lier shoes and stockings off 
With many a dainty frown; 
Then climbs upon my knee nnd says, 
"Please, papa, one more timo 
Tell me about the little pigs;’* 
And so I sing the rhyme— 
This little pig went to market, 
This little pig slayed at home, 
Tills little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none, 
This Uttle pig cried whoek! wheek I wheek I 
I cannot And my way borne. 
8imply tho melody of 
A Catch M ursery R hym e, 
with a song appended, is quickly taken up 
by the popular ear. This was the case with 
“Rock-a-hye, Baby,” which was written by 
M n. Canning of Boston. 
"The Letter that Nevor Came." by Paul 
Dresser, was published in Chicago in 1887. 
and was first introduced by Miss May How* 
ard,who, in fact, first sprang into popularity 
by singing it. She is fortunate enough to 
share the profits of the song with tne au­ 
thor. and her commission on it sometimes 
reaches from 8200 to 8300 a month. 
"W hite Wings” was written and set to 
music by Banks W inter,aud was introduced 
by Thatcher, Primrose & West minstrel 
company in 1882. It was an immediate 
success. 
It was Billy Rice the tamous minstrel, 
who first sang “Listen to My Tale of Woe. 
which was made so popular In Francis Wil­ 
son’s “Oolah.” It was written by Eugene 
Field several vears ago, and was first pub­ 
lished in the Chicugo News. 
“Down Went McGinty” made a hit at 
Tony Pastor’s about a year ago, when a va­ 
riety performer on doing his turn” sang it. 
The song was evolved from the teaming 
brain or a young Irish Bohemian named 
Joe Flynn. He wrote it in April, 1888, hut 
did not think enough of it at tile time to put 
it on the m arket 
Within five or sir years a song could be 
bought for little or nothing, hut now hand­ 
some royalties have to he paid. 
Publishers have frequently purchased for 
15 what has afterwards brought them in 
thousands of dollars. 
“Silver 
Threads 
Among tho Gold,” by H. F. Dunks, was 
bought for 830, and sold, with music, for 
814,000. 
“See That My Grave Is Kept 
Green.” was sold for 815, but realized $15,- 
000 to its publishers. 
To the making of 
songs there is no end. 


SOUTHERN GIRLS IN TH E SADDLE. 


They Learn to Ride W ithout 
Being 
Taught and are Perfect Dianas. 
[Harper’* Bazar.] 
The Southern or Western girl, sweeping 
across the plains of her father’s ranch or 
through the broad fields of a Southern plan­ 
tation, would smile at the idea of being 
"taught” to ride. She learned, doing. With 
some sort of a stuff skirt, long enough to 
hide the feet and ankles; a soft woollen 
hat like her brother’s, she is put in the 
saddle, with the double charge to "stay on" 
and "not be afraid." 
And she does stay on, her father’s com­ 
panion, following as he rides, "over the 
crop,” though the way lies over deep gul­ 
lies and ditches, where the cows and rattle 
clamber up the steep banks, or through the 
almost impenetrable canebrake, where ono 
hand must press back the long, pharp blade­ 
like leaves from her face or push aside the 
low-hanging vines of the muscadine, with 
its dark purple clusters overhead. But she 
rides, she 
stays on’’—fearlessness is her 
first lesson. She is one with her horse. 
She learns to know his force and his 
power, but she is able to control it, and in 
time fiords both him and herself well in 
hand. Tho limitations of the horsewoman 
in the city would he a revelation—tho circle 
of the academy, riding to music under tho 
gaslight, the class in prim and proper form 
under the eye of the master in Rotten Row 
in Central Park -yet all the same, in spite 
of those necessities of circumstances she 
would whisper to her fashioti-loving sister: 
"The methods are the same everywhere, 
think more of your horse and less of your­ 
self if you would be a true horsewoman: 
pleasure, abandon and grace come only so.” 


W on $21,000 in Two Games. 
(Bt. Paul Pioneer Pre**.] 
A trium virate of well-known gamblers in 
Minneapolis are in an unhappy state of mind 
just now. Notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the police, these irresistible and speculative 
spirits managed to get a faro bunk in opera­ 
tion in a very secluded place. There was u 
good "bank roll” behind the institution, 
although it was a very unpretentious estab­ 
lishment. 
Charles L. Loomis, proprietor of the Mint 
saloon on Washington av. north, started in 
to try his luck a few days ago. The most 
hazardous member of the triumvirate was 
dealing. He kindly consented to raise the 
5 
26 ana $50 limit winch was the rule in the 
ouse. 
Mr. Loomis seemed to have a 
“hunch” that things were going his way, 
and he played a very stiff game. 
He played steadily for a couple of days, 
the interesting pastime being interrupted 
only for meals. The player's roll increased 
right along. He had phenomenal luck, and 
when he concluded to quit he was nearly 
$16,000 ahead of the bank. 
This is the greatest Individual winning in 
the history of Minneapolis. It Is so very un­ 
usual an occurrence that it, brought conster­ 
nation to the losers. Mr. Loomis’ good luck 
is the talk In local sporting circles. 
He does not propose to venture any more, 
and will tise the money in some business en­ 
terprise. This, it seems, is not his only 
heavy streak of luck. Several years ago lie 
sat down to some stiff poker games and won 
$5000. That money was put into property 
in South Minneapolis. 


He W ouldn’t Stop. 
[Detroit Free Pre**.] 
Two or three years ago an elderly man 
who was apparently waiting for a train at 
the Wabash depot began singing “Home, 
Sweet Home” in a high-pitched voice, and 
in two or three minutes everybody in the 
waiting-room w'as laughing at him. 
The 
depot officer finally approached him and 
said: 
"My friend, that is against orders.” 
"w h at—to sing?” 
"Yes.” 
“To sing ‘Home, Sweet Home?’ ” 
“Yes.” 
"I don’t believe it! I don’t believe there 
is a towrn in this United States where a feller 
who is clean busted and 40 miles from home 
can’t sing ‘Home, Sweet Home’ all he wants 
to without breaking the law. 
You go away 
and— 
"Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like h-o-o-o-m-e.” 


A Child’s Bank Account. 
[Public Opinion.] 
A novel experiment was made last year by 
the Ragged School Union os a first lesson in 
thrift. At the annual distribution of prizes 
335 scholars received from the Union de­ 
posit books, showing that five shillings had 
been placed to the credit of cadi in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. All the necessary pre­ 
liminaries were settled in co-operation with 
the secretary of the union, the attendance 
of tho depositors being dispensed with, and 
the president, the earl of Aberdeen, ex­ 
pressed publicly his thanks to the depart­ 
m ent for doing so. By a curious coincidence 
the same plan appears to have been adopted 
in Paris, where, at a party given in Decem­ 
ber last, at the Elysee, to the pupils of the 
municipal schools, each child received, as 
well as toys and clothing, a savings hank 
book with an entry of a deposit of IO francs. 


D earer Than Love Letters. 
One, and only one, letter written by Cor­ 
neine, the dramatist, has ever appeared in 
the trade, and that was purchased for $800 
by Mr. Morrison of London. Corneille’s sig­ 
nature alone sells for $200. 
The signature of Christopher Columbus 
finds ready purchase for *800; the only 
known letter written by Titian brought 
$600, and a letter that Raphael . wrote to a 
ady friend once upon a time was sold for 
$300. 
No letter of Moliere’s is to he had; it is not 
known that any is iii existence, but the 
t 
reat playright’s signature is to be had for 
200. 
Bonaparte’s last letter to the Empress 
Marie Louise sold for $800, yet what is 
termed an ordinary Bonaparte letter is to be 
had for $100. Autographs of royalty can be 
depended upon to bring a certain fixed 
Srico; Hie signatures of voids XIV. and of 
lenry IV. are valued at *>90 each. 


MURDER RAN RIOT. 


Buenos Ayrean Revolt De­ 
scribed. 


Eight IliindiYd People Burned in a 


Pit by Victors. 


Four 
Hundred 
Assassinations 


Three Days. 


in 


The brig Motley of Machias, Caph R. M. 
Norwood, 
arrived 
in port last week, 
after a passage of no days from Buenos 
Ayreas, the seat of the late war between tho 
ruling powers of the Argentine Republic 
and the civilians. 
"About five months ago," said the cap­ 
tain, "we sailed, loaded with a general car­ 
go consigned to Buenos Ayreas merchants, 
and nfter we arrived we found tho country 
in a tumult, as societies had boon formed to 
overthrow the government. 
, 
"The first, demonstration was made, so it 
seems, on April 13, and when the ‘rebs’ held 
the meeting they were ready to give the po­ 
lice a warm reception should they interfere. 
"The cabinet resigned in anticipation of 
the trouble, and tho ‘association’ started up 
a newspaper which fought their cause in a 
a very radical manner. 
“After that arrests were made which en­ 
raged the populace more than ever, and 
when tho ’robs’ met at the prison, Gen. 
Campos, who had been released, took com­ 
mand of the fast-increasing forces 
and 
marched to the park where tho artillery 
was stationed. 
"The Society of the Red Cross had much 
to do with tile insurrection and probably 
they had been laying in a stock of ammuni­ 
tion for months. On tho morning of July 
26 a detachment of soldiers was sent to tho 
government arsenal to take possession of 
the arms which were afterward brought 
within the lines of the rebels." 
H. I). Bedlow. who came as a passenger 
on the brig;, says he was in the city at the 
timo the first firing began, and was quite 
surprised at the secrecy of the movements 
of the revolutionists. After the revolt was 
a certainty, the 
government in 
power 
pressed everybody into service,as their mill- 
a and ti troops had gone over to the opposi 
tion side. 
The real fighting lasted about three days, 
and for 24 hours afterwards the insurgents 
amused themselves by shooting on sight 
friend or foe as they mot on the streets after 
nightfall. 
To use Capt. Norwood’s words, every man 
was judge and jury, and it was not an ti ii - 
frequent occurrence to find a half dozen 
bodies on the sidewalk each morning. 
Breastworks were thrown up, cannon 
planted at the corners of all the principal 
streets, and on the flat roofs of the houses, 
behind the balustrades, riflemen were sta­ 
tioned ready to nick off an enemy. 
The police, although armed with rifle, 
bayonet, revolver ana sabre, were th e'ta r­ 
gets for tho sharpshooters, and, after firing 
ceased, it was almost a case of the exter­ 
mination of the police department. 
During the tigfit a few American vessels 
laid in tne harbor, und four gunboats of the 
republic took an 
outside position 
and 
shelled the city, doing great damage. In 
one particular instance six men wore killed 
while taking dinner at a restaurant. 
The United States gunboat Tallapoosa 
■was In port at the timo with her shaft 
broken, and when three English gunboats 
came up from Montevideo tho commodore 
in charge of that squadron, finding the 
American vessel disabled, tendered tho use 
of one of his ships to Cant. Davis of the Tal­ 
lapoosa should ho wish to protect tho 
American shipping. 
Cremation struck the atrocious fancy of 
the vicious and near Belgrano 600 or 600 
people were burnt in a large pit. 
During the tight probably 800 were killed 
on both sides, and for three days there was 
no less than 400 cold-blooded 
minders 
perpetrated. 


The ancients placed an immense valne on 
their gems. The pearl given to Hervilla by 
Julius Casar was valued at *24,000; the 
gems on the scabbard of Mithridafes were 
valued at *37,860; the value of the pearl 
sw allowed by Cleopatra!* placed at *25,000: 
the gems worn by I xvi I i a Baulina, wife of 
Caligula, were valued at $1,600,000. 
Rubinstein, In his autobiography, thus es­ 
timates the proportion of people of the lead­ 
ing nations who understand music: Got 
many, 50 percent.: France 16 per cent.; 
England, 2 per cent.; United States, higher 
than England. 
A verdant gentleman whose correspond­ 
ence is limited received a letter upon the 
envelope of which was the conventional 
business card, "After five days return to—.” 
The epistle was carefully perused and pre­ 
served until the expiration of the allotted 
five days, when it was returned to the 
writer. 
The hottest day of the year in New Zea 
land usually conics at Christmas. The day 
IS a great occasion for picnics in the coolest 
nooks of the woods. Tile only recollection 
of the Christmas dinner of Western nations 
is tho plum pudding, which is religiously 
eaten, but to the accompaniment of cold i eyeglasses too 


routed a justice out of bed in the smell 
hours, and were quickly made one. They 
then returned to the city, where the brins 
roused her parents nnd introduced her now 
I husband. 
In Russia th e re are 494.228,620 acres of 
I forests; in 
Austria-Hungary, 46.952,000 
I acres; in Sweden. 42,010,000 acres; in 
I France, 22.241,000acres; iii Spain, 19.769.- 
I OOO acres; in Italy, 9,884,572 acres, and in 
i England, 2,471,000 acres. 
Miss Ism Cochrane, a compositor at Ore­ 
gon City, 
successfully 
manipulates an 
engine that ri®is the presses, and thoroughly 
I understands the workings of the machinery 
j to the minutest detail. 
The Academie do Sciences has submitted 
a nosy system of musical notation in which 
i 27 characters replace the 203 symbols now 
employed to represent the seven notes of 
' the gamnt in the seven keys. 
An orange measuring a foot in circum­ 
ference has been found In Starke, Fla. 
I 
The Atchison, 
Kan., factory 
recently 
I turned out a pair of overalls that were 60 
inches around the belt line and 28 Inches 
up and down. 
The Czar has three sets of police to watch 
I over him. The ordinary or third section 
I police; the palace police, under the con- 
! troller of tho household; and the private 
body police, whose chief takes his orders 
j from the Czar in person. 
There U * married man in Atlanta, Ga., 
' who wa. t i eyeglasses with a golden rim, 
His w ?o i»lso wears eyeglasses, and the two 
I pairs cze just alike. They are the parents 
' of three children, the youngest being IO 
years of age. and eacli of the children wear 
lemonade instead of coffee and wino. 
A Cincinnati school girl, coming home to 
report having won two prizes, remarked 
that one of them was for having the hest 
memory. Being asked what the other prize 
was for, she replied^ "For the life of me, I 
can’t just now think what that was for.” 
Many natives in India still believe that 
the land is governed by one Jan Kiunpani 
Bahadur, or “Big Chief John Company,” 
who is supposed to he the husband of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress. 
A w oman in New York fumishcrJove let­ 
ters at $1 apiece. 
There has been a tremendous rainfall in 
New South Wales. Seventy inches rn seven 
months, and still raining at last accounts. 
In the alliance procession at Hutchinson, 
Ran., was a monstrous wagon containing 
60 or (IO children. Over tho vehicle was a 
banner bearing the inscription: "Overpro­ 
duction.” 
In Berlin a schoolmistress receives $300 
annually during the first years of her ser­ 
vice; a schoolmaster, $400. After 42 years 
of unbroken service the schoolmistress’ 
maximum salary is $490, tho schoolmaster’s 
$800. 
Tho chime of bells being modo in Troy for 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, will 
comprise 15 bells and will weigh in the ag­ 
gregate 30,000 pounds. 
Chicago is going to have a Masonic Tem­ 
ple which will ho tho largest building on 
earth. And this is how one of its projectors 
talks about it: "The structure will have 
(its halls and corridors on tho various floors 
named as are the streets, so as to do away 
with all idea of altitude. Suppose a woman 
wants to see some one on tho 18th floor 
She will draw a sigh, murmur ‘18th floor!’ 
and probably go homo without seeing the 
person. But if she is told by the elevator 
boy that her friend is up on Morris st., why, 
of course, there is no idea of altitude. 
The wire rope used in the tunnel at Glas­ 
gow-, Scotland, is tho largest and longest 
wire cable in the world. It wa* made at 
Cardiff. Wales, in 1885, and is 2400 fathoms 
iii length, or about 2 miles and 10$ yards. It 
i weighs 21!s tuns and has nearly 100,000 


I fathoms of wire in its make-up. 
Many improvements have been made in 


A New York Italian fruit vender has the 
following sign displayed over his stand: 
"Chois Kaliiorny grana.” 
In a biographical dictionary of Russian 
authors recently issued, 1000 pages are de­ 
voted to, those whoiie name begins with A. 
A Pacific coast man brought to .Astoria the 
other day 250 pounds of beeswax. It is re­ 
ported to have come from a ship which wgs 
wrecked IOO years ago. 
Tho China sea and the Bay of Fundy are 
the two roughest seas in the world. 
A Georgia farmer has bought only 55 
cents worth of meat during 25 years of 
housekeeping. 
An association of Philadelphia ho u se­ 
wives will abolish kitchens in thoir homes 
and start a co-operative central cooking- 
house. 
Babies are now very scarce in France. 
One may pass a hundred houses without 
finding a cradle in it. 
The daughters of the Princess of Wales are 
excellent pedestrians. For a number of 
years they have been put through a vigorous 
course of physical training, and they think 


I nothing of a 10-mile walk. 
Baron Bleichroeder of Berlin is now said 
to be the richest banker in the world. He is 
the agent of the Rothschilds in Germany, 
hut Is wealthier than any member of that 
family. 
It has been suggested that the study of 
the influence of diet and habit upon the 
color of hair in different nations of men 
may cause discoveries by which tho color of 
the hair in the human race may be modified 
by judicious treatment. 
One tree in the Sierra Nevadan measures 
129 V* feet in circumference. 
A school teacher at Bemeville, Penn., is 
but 13 years of age. 
More champagne is drunk in America 
than in all of Europe. This is tile declara­ 
tion of Baron Mihalka, who represents an 
important champagne house of Reims in 
this country. 
A Han Francisco woman is walking across 
the continent on a wager at the rate of $1 
a mile. 
The following mothod of making paper 
transparent for copying drawings has been 
the panorama of Niagara, so long exhibited found very serviceable : Place a blank sheet 
in Louden, and now an artificial "roar” of 1 of paper over the drawing and rub it lightly 
the falls has been added to the effect. 
i with pure benzine, th e tracing can then 
Baron James Rothschild of London has ' bp r,‘nftily ™ de. and the benzine upon 


EF. 


[Somerville Journal.) 
If I were a kins, with a jewelled crown, 
And a sceptre, and a throne, 
I wouldn't look round with a aa rage (rows 
Or assume a c,hilling tone. 
I’d be cheery nnd gay; 
In a volatile way 
I'd address my courtier* all; 
And my subject* true 
I would welcome, too, 
Whenever they came to call. 
AU ceremony to the wind# I’d fling, 
lf I were a king. 


If I were a king. all hateful law* 
I’d abolish right away. 
No one should (fie—except for cause— 
And work should be turned to play. 
The sick should be well 
* 
(Just how I can’t tell), 
And the poor should all be lith. 
I'd abolisli rain 
From my domain, 
And Sorrow I'd hang for a witch. 
But Bd banish Worry the very first thing, 
If I were » king. 


If I were a king, the people should all 
Have loads and loads of fun, 
With live* ns gay as a fancy ball— 
But I'd look out for Number One! 
No tucker* and bibs 
For hts royal nibs, 
If you please, when lie Is It 
In harmless folly 
All melancholy 
My subject* might drown—or try; 
But you bet your life to the best r d cltng, 
lf I were a king.a ■__ 


PR IV A TE A LLEN ’S ONLY L IE. 


The Punishm ent It Brought Broke Him 
of tile H abit, He Says. 
[Washington Post.] 
At one of the recent seances in tho cloak 
room "Private” John Allen of Mississippi 
had the floor. "You know I never told but 
one lie in my life,” said the Mississippian. 
"That cured mc. 
It was back in 1862, a 
day or two after tho second battle of Man­ 
assas. 
I was a small, hare-footod soldier 
boy about 15 years old, marching with I^ec’s 
army toward Maryland. My feet became so 
sore from marching over tho rocks that I 
had to fall out of line and become separated 
from my command, and, consequently, from 
all commissary stores on which I could 
draw. 
"The country had been so often raided by 
both armies that it was difficult to get any­ 
thing to eat. I was very hungry and thought 
I should starve, when I suddenly spied a 
house away from tho road which seemed to 
have been missed by the soldiers. The fam­ 
ily were just sitting down to a good dinner, 
and at my special request they invited me 
iii. I do not remember ever to have enjoyed 
a dinner so much, aud not knowing when I 
would get anything more, I tried myself 
and ate a very Dig 
dinner. 
In 
fact. 
I took on about three days’ rations. 
"I left this house, and had gone about a 
half a mile when I saw some nice-looking 
ladies going towards a hospital with a cov­ 
ered basket. 
I was sure they had some­ 
thing for the sick soldiers, and, while I did 
not feel that I could eat anything more 
then. I thought I had better make some pro­ 
visions for the future, and that I might get 
something to take along in my haversack. 
I was small for my lure, and a rather hard- 
looking specimen. You would never have 
supposed I would have developed into the 
specimen of manly beauty you now see 
before you. 
I approached 
these kind­ 
hearted ladies, ana putting on my hungriest 
and most pitiful look, said: 
" 'Ladies, can you tell me where a poor 
soldier boy, who has not had a mouthful to 
eat for three days, can got 'something to 
keen him from starving?’ 
“You should have seen the look of sym­ 
pathy on their faces as they said, ‘We must 
not let this poor boy starve,’ and opening 
their baskets, in which they had two pitch­ 
ers of gruel, they began to feed mc on gruel 
out of a spoon. Now, when I was a child, 
they used to feed me oil gruel when I was 
sick, and I disliked it above all things eat­ 
able, but, having told the story about my 
hunger, I had to eat it. Well. I never was 
so punished for a story as I was by having 
to eat that gruel on my dinner. But I have 
often thought, that maybe it was a fortunate 
thing for me. I 
broke me from telling 
stories. I have never told one since.” 


No Smell of K etchup This Year. 
If a Yankee, who had forgotten about 
everything except the sense of smell, were 
travelling through southern Now England 
between Sept. l l and 20 ho could easily 
toll about what time of tho year it was by 
taking a long sniff, says the Sun. He would 
smell ketchup. 
Iii every town, village, hamlet and coun­ 
try place tho pungent odor of ketchup loads 
the cool breeze about the middle of Septem­ 
ber, for every housewife is then trying out 
her stock of it for winter, usually. But this 
year the wayfarer misses its odor, for there 
is very little ketchup-making in Connecti­ 
cut. 
The tomato crop, which a few weeks ago 
promised to he the hugest and finest In 
many years, met evil weather, and a can­ 
cerous blight destroyed the ripe and green 
fruit together. 
So great was the yield of tomatoes two 
weeks ago that the price of a bushel of them 
was from 50 cents to §1; now it is difficult 
to buy tomatoes at $1.50 and $1.75 a bushel. 


adorned his drawing-room with tbo most 
superb electrolier over made. It is compost'd 
of gilt bronze and rock crystal iii a design of 
the time of Louis XVI., 68 electric lights 
being skilfully arranged among the bronze 
leaves. This unique illuminator is about 
five feet high by 28 inches in diameter and 
cost $6000. 
A pearl found in the Pecatonica river by 
James Ellis of Winslow, Wis.. and sold by 
him for $800 has been bought by a ^ew 
York jeweller for $5000. 
The colored people of Ellicott City. Md., 
tho other day had what was called an 
umbrella parade, and consisted of a line of 
men dressed in dark clothes, with white 
caps, carrying tri-colored umbrellas, fol­ 
lowed by two gayly decorated chariots con­ 
taining children ami ladies dressed in white, 
the wholo headed by aband. While march­ 
ing the umbrellas were kept constantly 
twirling, making a picturesque scone. 
Mackinaw Island, Midi., lins some queer 
people. Enlas Belotte is 86 years old, was 
porn on tho island and has never .seen a 
locomotive or railroad ear. Rosa lxmisig- 
naw is also 86 years old and for 60 years 
never left the island, breaking her record 
last year. 
Auctioneer Greene of Media. Penn., has 
an umbrella said to he 160 years old. Ho 
never left it iii 
a hotel, restaurant or 
church rack. It has ribs of cairn thick as 
the average umbrella stick of the present 
day, covered with a bottle-green material 
nearly as thick as a canvas tent. 
Tho host dressed mon on the other side 
are having thoir trousers cut two inches 
longer than they have any use for and turn­ 
ing them up. 
Queen Margherita of Italy lias a passion 
for pearls. She wears strings upon strings 
of them around her neck. 
The new automatic machine now used for 
dam ping in tho Now York post office will 
cancel, postmark, count and stack the let­ 
ters ana postal cards at tho rate of about 
25.000 per hour. 
Ill two hours and two 
minutes it cancelled, postmarked, counted 
and stacked 46,480 letters and postal cards. 
of wjiich 21,000 were letters. The machine 
is driven by an electric motor, but it can he 
run with loot power like a small printing 
press. 
A smart young man in Savannah, Ga., 
tried to pay his street-car fare with a $100 
hill. Tho conductor, stopping the car, went 
into a store and got tho hill changed, giving 
the young man a shot-hag full of silver, 
amounting to $99.95. 
A sentence iii Massachusetts In 1663, dis­ 
covered ilia search of old records: Robert 
Coles fined $10 for "abusing himself shame­ 
fully with drink,’’ and enjoined to stand 
with "A Drunkard” in great letters on a 
white sheet on his back, 
soe longo as the 
Court thinks niecte.” 
Tho following conglomerate sign appears, 
not in a frontier town as might be supposed, 
hut over a store iii New York city: "George 
A. Kayres, dealer in general merchandise. 
Undertaking in ell its branches. Embalm­ 
ing promptly attended to. Lumber, lath, 
shingles, clapboards, etc., saw trig to order. 
Blacksmithing, repairing, wagons of every 
description." 
Miss Flora Grace of Iowa is the inventor 
of a cooking thermometer, which, instead 
of registering "summer heat,” "blood heat” 
and "freezing point.” marks the boiling 
point, tho gently simmering altitude and 
tho varying baking points for meats, bread, 
cake and pies. 
A burlesque actress has a pair of stage 
shoes holding 114 buttons 
An Iowa woman has named her twin 
daughters Gasoline and Kerosene. 
If a man “sneers at the emperor” of Ger­ 
many the penalty is 14 years’ imprison­ 
ment. 
Melons, weighing from 50 to 75 pounds, 
are a drug on the market at 6 cents apiece, 
at Arkansas City. 
A lawsuit, begun 200 years ago. has just 
been decided by the Imperial Courts at 
Leipsic. It was between the city of Lubeck 
and Mecklenburg, and concerned the pos­ 
session of lands on the river Trave. 
Justices of the peace were first appointed 
in England by Edward III. in the year 1327, 
and in 1360-1 they were empowered to try 
felonies, while their wages were fixed by 
Richard ll. in 1389. 
A Calhoun, Ga., man. has a chair which 
he claims is 115 years old, and has its origi­ 
nal bottom. 
Gin Non, a Chinese merchant of Riverside, 
Cal., is about to return to China to secure 
himself a wife, and in order to he allowed 
to land upon his return he has drawn up a 
certificate setting forth who he is. and has 
had his photograph pasted on the same 
sheet, and had the different county officials 
sign the document. 
The police authorities of Atlanta, Ga., are 
being sued for damages by the owner of a 
gaming house whose "tfiols of trade” were 
burnt after a raid in 1882. 
A miller at Oothcaloga. Ga., found tho 
wheels in the mill clogged so that they 
would not work. After raking 360 pounds 
of eels out the wheels turned once more. 
A woman who belongs to the cooking 
school at Atchison, Kan., made a two-pound 
loaf of bread the other day out of a pound 
of flour. 
At Eichweller, in Germany, a lady left in­ 
structions in her will that when she died 
she was to he buried in a splendid ball cos­ 
tume. 
An innovation in the method of handling 
green fruit at the port of New York is about 
to be put into practice. The new arrange­ 
ment consists of a steam-heated wharf, 56x 
184 feet in dimensions. 
There are more public holidays in Hono­ 
lulu than in any other city in tho world. 
Among the days observed are Queen Vic­ 
toria’s birthday, Coronation day, all t! e 
French and Portuguese holidays, the Amer­ 
ican Thanksgiving day and the Chinese 
new year. 
A scientist is said to have discovered an 
insect with 11,000 eyes. 
A London financial journal says that dur­ 
ing the year 1879 or 1880 a check for £3,- 
250.000 passed through tile London clearing 
house. The amount was in settlement of an 
arbitration award, and made the largest 
check in the history of finance. 
No objection was made to the marriage of 
a young Louisville couple; yet, for the sake 
of romance, they executed a sensational 
elopement. They met by appointment at 
8 o clock in the morning, 'lid boarded a loco­ 
motive for a Country t-Avn. 
There th * 


evaporating leaves the paper as opaque as 
before. 
Up to this time China has had only about 
90 miles of railroad, but has now about con­ 
cluded to begin the construction of one IWO 
miles in length, extending from Peking to 
Hain-Kow. 
E. A. Garland, a Wisconsin man, has 
invented a peculiar clock. It consists of 
th ret' eggshells set on pivots, ono to denote 
the hour, one tho minute, and tho other tho 
seconds. The shells revolve on the pivots 
without apparent mechanism to give them 
motion. Mr. Garland intends making one 
with glass balls, and hanging ail incan­ 
descent lamp in each ball, so tho clock can 
be made to serve as a lamp as well as a tim e­ 
piece. 


READ 
TH IS 
IF 
YOU 
A RE FA T. 


How Lillian Russell and the Duchess 
Stave Off Flesh. 
W ithout the slightest pretences as a spe­ 
cialist in obesity, Robert Bonner is one of tho 
l>est authorities in the country on the sub­ 
ject of corpulency, says the World. Did ho 
care to hang out a sign and receive only 
office patients ho could in IO years realize 
tho equivalent of the fortune it has taken 
tlio very best years of his life to accumu­ 
late. 
Mr. Bonner advocates regular exercise. 
Tho fat woman must get up and move about, 
not eight hours the first day, hut half an 
hour. She must work, row, walk, sweep, 
swing clubs, swim, jump or play at some 
field sport. 
W hatever tho exercise, it m ust be repeated 
and lengthened systematically, until she 
can walk from tho Battery to tho park or 
from Union aq. to tho Harlem without 
fatigue. This is tho sort of treatm ent th at 
is certain to reduce the flesh, and at tho 
sumo time benefit tile general health. 
All farinaceous foods must be given up, 
and such cherished favorites as sweet peas, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, beaus, green corn, 
breads, rice, tapioca, butter, fats, oils, milk, 
sweets, pastries, m alt drinks and fruity 
wines, boycotted. 
The diet limited to eggs, soups, lean meats, 
fish and shell foods, juicy fruits and lettuce, 
tomatoes, celery, cresses, spinal hand onions 
m u st he sparingly indulged in; rare beef, 
with one fruit and one vegetable, and aclear 
soup sufficing for a dinner. 
Another essential is an abundance of 
liquids, which are less fattening than soli-1 
foods. If an ample dinner is eaten the Otho, 
meal should bo limited to fruits, a cup oi 
chocolate, clear soup or warm w ater fla­ 
vored with lime or lemon juice. 
Sections of tomato, apple, orange ^>r melon 
served in place of bread will in a short time 
overcome all desire for the staff of lean peo­ 
ple. which is the most fattening article in 
the modern art. 
Ii is essential that the appetite lie re­ 
stricted, and the meals lim ited to two. 
There will be days when it will not he 
convenient to get out of doors, and for this 
period there is no hotter substitute than a 
pack,” which, however, must be taken 
under proper intelligence. The preliminary 
consists of a two-days’ fast, during widen 
sufficient Water may be taken to quench the 
thirst, hut no solid food of any sort. At 
the end of the fast the "banter” is roiled in 
a sheet wrung out of hot water and covert! 
up in bed with six or seven blankets And 
comfortables. 
A cold rag placed on the head will cool 
the brain, ana it must he the duty of the 
attendant to change the cloth as often as it 
may seem necessary to reduce the tempera­ 
ture of the blood on its way to the brain. 
Here tho flesh-laden patient is kept for an 
hour, if possible, perspiring at every pore, 
with the sensation of collapse in every 
organ. 
Whoever unpacks must be able to give the 
victim a massage treatment, or apply suffi­ 
cient friction to stimulate tile body into 
healthy action. To prevent possible cold, 
an application of alcohol to the skin is essen­ 
tial in cold weather. 
As the woman will he too weak to dress 
for a few hours, nourishment must be taken 
while in bed, and it will be dangerous to 
supply the craving of tho appetite. A cup 
of bouillon is the first thing; then a couple 
of oysters, a hit of fresh fish or a couple of 
soft-ooiled eggs should be served, and are 
preferable to broiled steak, because thew are 
a smaller tax on the digestive organs. Some 
stewed or fresh fruit will help as a stim ­ 
ulant, and a piece of brown toast may be 
taken if there is a craving for bread. 
A thin gruel or more soup is a much safpr 
drink than a stimulant. 
The Duchess of Marlboro, Lillian Russell, 
Paulino Hall, Faimy Daveni>ort and Isa­ 
belle Uurquhart have demonstrated the 
value of hunting, walking, cycling, rowing 
and riding in subjugating the flesh. 
All of these ladies have weighing ma­ 
chines. and when a pound too much is regis­ 
tered a libera) dose of exercise is taken at 
once. By this method of weighing, w atch­ 
ing and working these beautiful women 
regulate their bulk to the very ounce of 
d e s i r e . ___________________ 


A Town w ith One A dult Inhabitant. 
[B;ilUmore Sun.] 
A town in England. Skiddaw, Cumber­ 
land, stands unique as a township of one 
house and one solitary male adult inhabi­ 
tant. This man is deprived of his vote be­ 
cause of the fact that there are no over­ 
seers to make out a voters’ list. and no 
S 
i.rcli or public building on which to pub- 
li one if made. 


An Infant Phenom enon. 
[Chicago Post.] 
Visitor—Can your baby talk any yet? 
Mamma—Yes, indeed. Baby, say mamma? 
Baby—Dogie google. 
“Now say papa. 
"Cogie google.” 
"Now say ‘how d’y’ do to the lady." 
"Cogie google.” 
"B os its ’ittle heart, it tan talk moe’ as 
dood as mamma tan.” 


Prospect of a High Old Time. 
[New Orleans Picayune.) 
Boston has elevated noxious of elevated 
railways. 
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or to the Commercial Agend#* 
We guarantee perfect ratlafaetion to all who accept th*, offer, or will refund the money 
paid. Write at once a* this offer may aet appear .gala. Stat* In what paper you *aw thl* advertltement. 
A d d r e s t S . M. MOORS * OO. P u b lish e r s, 2 7 Park P laoa, Navy York. 


patent applied FOR. 


CHECKERS. 


EDWIN A. DURGIN............................. E ditor 
B oston, Oct. 21,1890. 
All communications intended for this de­ 
partm ent m ust be addressed to Edw in A. 
Durbin, lock drawer 6220, Boston, Mass. 
The Boston Chess and Chocker Club, 691 
W ashington st. 
Open evenings; all are 
welcome. 
_____ _ 


Solution of Position No. 1519. 
By Edwin A. Durgin. Boston, Mass. 
Black man on 6 : kings on 15, 25. W hite 
men on 13,14,17; king on 2. 
Black to play and draw. 
16.11-2 
9. 6-1 21.14 
2. « 
6 . 9 
6 . I 
11-15 
I* . 5 
14.10 
«- 9 
IS. 9-0 
26.21-5 


15.18 
9.1 3 
18.22 
D raw n. 


2. 6 
l l . 7 
6 . 1 0 
7-11 


25.22-3 
2 . 6 
15.18-4 
6 . 1 0 
18. 9 


10. 
11 . 
6 . 
7. 


13. 6 
22.13 
6 . 2 
13. 9 
2. 7 


25.21 
14.10 


22.25 
13. 9 


25.22 
2 . 6 


25.21 
14.10 


22.13 


(Var. I.) 
1. 6 
2. 7 
17.13 


(Var. 2.) 
9.13 
7.11 
13. 9 
11.15 


(Tar. 3.) 
15. 6 
(Var. 4.) 
5.14 
0 . 2 
(Var. 5.) 
6 . I 


21.17 
0 . 
2 
17.10 


9.13 
15.18 
18. 9 
18.22 


2 l l 
5 .14 
13. 9 
Drawn. 


9.13 
IO. 0 


Boston, Nov. J. If tim e perm its, probably 
Mr. Barker will try and balance accounts. 
Mr. Ryan form erly of Astoria. N. J., is 
now a resident of Newark. He is a strong 
addition to the Newark club. 
The New York players are organizing a 
handicap tournam ent. 
T he expected team m atch between the 
Jersey City and N ew ark players is off. 
D, L, M'Caughie defeated J. Mooney for 
the cham pionship of E ast Renfrew shire 
and the silver trophy by the score of one to 
nothing and five gam es drawn. 
T he last num ber of tho Glasgow Herald 
contains wood cut likenesses of Messrs. Mar­ 
tins an a W yllie. 
Ex-cham pion M artins is entertaining the 
Glasgow players at tho rooms of the St. 
George Club. 
Tim first team m atch of the season am ong 
the Glasgow players was the St. George vs. 
South Side, 13 players on a team , and re­ 
sulted in a victory for the first-nam ed by 
the score of 6 to 2 and 15 gam es draw n. jJ. 
Moir, W. Bryden, R. Home and G. Ritchie 
were among the St. George players, and D. 
G. M 'K dvie, A. Stew art, D. M Gregor and 
A. D. Ritchie were num bered am ong their 
opponents. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CARBON. 


22 18 
W. wins. 


2 . 9 W. wins. 


16. 


13. 


C 
17. I 
W. wins. 


6 
1.10 
W. wins. 
(Var. 0.) 
2. 6 
l l . 7 
13. 9-7 25.21 
same aa variation I at second move. 
(Var. 7.) 
6.10 
7.11 
13. 9 
25.21 
same as variation I at fourth move. 


P osition No. 1520. 
By C. F. Barker. Boston, Mass. 
[From The Board ] 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
W hite to play and win. 


Game No. 251 5 -S eco n d D ouble C orner. 
By Edwin A. Duririn, Boston, Mass. 
11.15 
25.22 
4. 8 
29.25 
11.16 
J 6 .20 
17.14 
I . 6 
15.10 
22.17 
10.17 
31.20 
13.17 
9.13 
21.14 
9 1 3 
18.15 
30.25 
8.11 
32.28-A 
10.19 
13.22 
25.21 
0. 9 
24.15 
20.17 
6 . 9 
19.15 


5; p j Charcoal, Coke, and the Diamond are 


Ail 
the Same Thing in Different 


Forms.-A Little Practical Chemistry. 


[Estelle M. Hart in Christian Union.] 
Do you know w hat charcoal is, and where 
it conies from? It is not (lug out of tho 
grouud as our ordinary coal is, but is obtained 
by heating wood in a closely covered place. 
Gases are driven off, and w hat is left of tho 
wood is charcoal. Charcoal is one form of 
carbon; coke, another kind of fuel, is a form 
of carbon; end, though it is so unlike the 
other forms, the beautiful diam ond is also 
pure carbon. 
W e can m ake charcoal for ourselves. 
Place some wood shavings in a test tu b e ; fit 
a glass tube, and apply heat w ith the alco­ 
hol lamp. A gas will be driven off from the 
tube, and the wood shavings will have be­ 
come charcoal. 
Coke is w hat is left of the coal from which 
illum inating gas is made. 
Though it is 
used for fuel, it is not very durable. 
To 
m ake coke, powder some bitum inous coal 
and heat in a test tube as in the experim ent 
w ith the wood shavings; when the gas is 
driven off coke will rem ain. 
Carbon is used to take oxygen from the 
orcs of m etals. 
Many m etals are found 
combined w ith oxygen, and in order to got 
the pure m etal the oxygen has to be taken 
from the ore. 
To show how this m ay be 
done, place any sm all piece of lead oxide on 
a piece of charcoal, and heat it by directing 
the flame of the alcohol lam p upon it by 
m eans of a blow-pipc. The carbon—th at is. 


24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
8.11 
22.18 
11.16 


HOWARD’S LETTER. 


>nd we have the following neat position; 


BLACK. 


W H ITE. 
Black to play and draw. 
16.19 
19.23 
5. 
9 
2. 9 
25.22 
27.18 
22. 
6 
14. 5 
A -B ark er played 14 . 9 w ith Freem an and 
lost. The play following 32.28 is given 
only to show the neat ending. 


7 .3 0 
Drawn. 


Gam e No. 2 5 1 0 -S in g le C orner. 
By G. Jew itt. Hull, Eng. 
1.10 
18. 9 
6.14 
28. 24 
10.14 
23.18 
10.23 
9-A 18.14 
0 
10.15 
B. w ins. 
A Corrects K ear’s reprint of Drum m ond, 
var. 122.—[Sunderland W eekly Echo. 


11.16 
22.18 
15.22 
25.18 
8.11 
29.25 
4. 8 
25.22 
1 2 . 1 0 


24.20 
10.15 
21.17 
7.10 
17.14 
10.17 
22.13 
15.22 
20.17 


9.14 
17.10 
0.15 
27.24 
8 . 1 2 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
3. 7 


30.20 
7.10 
20.22 
2 . 8 
32.28 
10.14 
22.18 
6 . 
18. 


Gam e No. 2517—D ouble C orner. 
By Jam es Ferguson M urthly 
9 .14 
22.17 
10.15 
22.17 
8.11 
18.10 
11.16 
25.22 
0.15 
25.22 
11.15 
17.10 
7.14 
13. 6 
2. 9 
22.17 


22.17 
8.11 
25.22 
l l .16 
1 9 .1 0 
12.19 
23.10 
15.19 
27.23-A 14.18 
19.24-1 17.14 
23.19 
I . 6-2 
5. 9 
14.10 
30.25 
9.1 4 
A—In a gam e . 
wick of London an 
played 20.28 here and lost—27.23 seems 
best.—[J. F. 
(Var. I.) 


8.11 
17.13 
11.18 
19.25 
16.20 
14.18 
16 - 24 
18.19 
4 . 8 


32.27 
24.28 
IO. 6 
28.82 
20.23 
15.19 
16.11 
19.20 
31.15 
82.23 
25.22 
14 18 
22.17 


23.19 
15.10 
19.16 
l l . 7 
15.11 
7. 2 
18.23 
6 . I 
23.27 
I . G 
3. 8 
Drawn. 


played between H. Strud- 
and Mr. M artins, the latter 


10.16 
19.24 
2. 7 
18.22 
25.22 
17.10 
l l . 8 
19.16 
15.19 
4. 8 
7.14 
I . 5 
14.18 
24.28 
22.25 
21 .17 
22.18 
8.11 
19.15 
16.18 
14.21 
14.23 
7 .10 
22.25 
26.29 
23.18 
28.19 
l l . 7 
16.11 
18 14 
5. 9 
G. IO 
10.14 
26.29 
29.25 
18.11 
8. 4 
7.10 
1 1 .8 
13. 9 
9.14 
10.14 
14.17 
29.25 
25.22 
16.12 
4. 8 
10.15 


(Var. 2.) 


8. 4 
9. 0 
\V. wins. 


8.18 
19.23 
28.32 
32.23 
18.15 
14.10 
26.19 
26.23 
IO. 0 
6. I 
15.19 
24.28 
I . 5 
23.18 
15.24 
32.27-3 
31.20 
23.14 


(Var. 3.) 


14.10 
I . 6 
Drawn. 


82.28 
19.23 
22.18 
14. 7 
21.17 
18.23 
28.19 
31.27 
2 l l 
l l . 7 
26.22 
23.27 
19.10 
13.17 
17.13 
23.26 
31.24 
27.23 
21.14 
7. 2 
16.11 
20.27 
2. 7 
30.21 
18. 9 
20.30 
7. 2 
23.14 
14.10 
16.12 
l l . 7 „ 
27.31 
7. 2 
Drawn. 
—[Dundee W eekly News. 


G lorious Tonic in the October 


A i r . 


The 400 and the Bourgeois Back in 
Old Places. 


Theatres Feel the Fall Boom First and 


Best. 


F re em an -B ark er M atch Gam es. 
T he gam es played in the restricted m atch 
between th e ex-Am erican cham pions has 
been published in an attractive form. It 
consists of 30 gam es w ith 
notes, and 
some of the interesting situations are illus­ 
trated on a diagram . Besides the gam es tit* 
book contains biographical sketches of the 
contestants, the articles of agreem ent, tabu­ 
lated score of the m atch, instructions for be­ 
ginners. and problems by Messrs. G. H. 
Slocum, C. H efter, L. M. Steam s, C. F. Bar­ 
ker, C. IL Freem an and I. Barker. Typo­ 
graphically th e book is excellent. 
Price 25 cents. 
Address, Joseph Brown, 
Jr., W oonsocket, R. I. 


iiicM tio v j ck o tw rt 
** v tii w v jj vittle tn . 
tho charcoal—ana the oxygen of the lead 
oxide will unite when heated, and a drop of 
pure lead will he left 011 the charcoal. 
A blow-pipe can lie mado by heating a 
piece of glass tubing two or three inches 
from 
the 
end. 
W hen it is sufficiently 
h catedvpull it apart, thus leaving a tapered 
end. Now heat the long piece of the tube 
again enough to bend it at right angles 
about three inches from this point. 
Carbon is used to absorb im purities. P ut 
some boneblack (a form of carbon) into a 
filter paper which is fitted to a funnel. 
Through 
the funnel pour some water, 
m ixed w ith ink, into a glass below. Tho 
w ater will be clear after pouring it through 
the paper two or three times. 
There is a gas formed of carbon aud oxy­ 
gen which is called carbonic acid gas, or 
carbon dioxide 
This is a very im portant 
gas for us to know som ething about, for we 
breathe it out from our lungs at every 
breath. 
W e can do 
some experim ents 
which will show som ething about it. First, 
let us find out how to m ake it. Use the 
same bottle th at was used in m aking hy­ 
drogen. P ut some pieces of m arble or bits 
of chalk, as may be m ost convenient, in tbe 
bottom of the bottle; pour hydrochloric 
acid upon it, and carbonic acid gas w ill be 
given off, which m ay be caught over water. 
This gas will not allow a candle to burn 
in it. If we lower alig h te d candle into a 
little of carbonic acid gas the flame will be 
extinguished, and the gas itself will not 
burn, as the hydrogen did. 
Carbonic acid gas, or carbonic dioxide, as 
chem ists are most apt to call it, when dis­ 
solved in water, forms an acid. Any acid 
will turn blue litm us paper red. Litm us 
is a vegetable substance prepared from 
lichens. 
Pour some w ater into a bottle 
w here there is carbon dioxide, and dip a 
piece of blue litm us paper into the solution, 
and the blue paper will instantly be turned 
red. This paper can be purchased in small 
pieces. A leaf of purple cabbage will also 
be turned red if dipped into the solution. 
Carbon dioxide is a gas that, is heavier 
th an air. We can pour it from a bottle as 
we would a liquid, and though we cannot 
see it fall, this experim ent will show th at it 
does so. Light a candle and pour a bottle of 
the gas upon it. and the Hallie will be 
extinguished as the gas falls upon it. 
This 
can be shown very nicely bv fastening 
three pieces of candle on a board w ith hooks 
of wire of different lengths. Holding the 
board at an angle of 45 degrees, pour the 
gas upon it, and the candle nearest the top 
w ill be extinguished first, and the others in 
order as th e gas reaches them . 
The test of carbon dioxide is lime-water. 
If a bottle of lime-water cannot easily be 
purchased, prepare it by allowing a piece of 
lim e the size of a hen’s egg to rem ain in a 
quart of w ater for several hours. Strain the 
liquid 
through 
filter paper placed in 
a funnel. 
Carbon dioxide always turns 
lim e-w ater m ilky white. Pour some of this 
clear lime-water into a bottle of tho gas, 
aud see the result for yourself. 
We can prove th at we exhale this gas 
from our lungs by breathing through a glass 
tube into a bottle of clear lime water. Tbe 
w ater is turned w hite, showing the presence 
of carbon dioxide. 
W ith every breath that we inhale we take 
oxygen from the air into our lungs. But we 
do not exhale it again. Ro when we have 
been iu a closed room a long tim e w’e have 
taken a great deal of the oxygen out of the 
air and have replaced it 
w ith 
carbon 
dioxide. 
We could not live if we did not 
have oxygen to breathe. 
Did you ever 
have a headache because you were iii 
a crowded room where there was no fresh 
air? 
T hat was because all the people 
in 
the 
room 
had 
been 
taking tile 
oxygen out of the air into their lungs, and 
had ween replacing it w ith carbon dioxide. 
If several people were left in a closed room 
long enough w ithout having fresh air they 
die, because they would have used up all 
oxygen in the air. 
This shows us how’ necessary’ it is to have 
the rooms in our houses, and especially our 
sleeping rooms, where we spend so m a n ­ 
hours at a time, well ventilated. 
If it is 
possible to do so and avoid a draught, it is 
well always to have a window partly open 
in a 8leeping-room. At any rate, for several 
hours of each day the windows should he 
throw n wide open, so th at the air from 
which we have been taking the oxygen 
may go out, and th at the fresh, invigorating 
air from outside may come in. 


Flashea of News. 
T he headquarters of th e New York 
layers is Die Colum bia Chess and Checker 
uh, I Second av. 
L am bert’s choir, of w hich J. Moir is a 
m em ber, begins its New England tour at 
& 


A Four-T houaand-Pound Cheese. 7 
[Buffalo Commercial.] 
V 
At the cheese factory in E ast Otto last 
Thursday {here was put in the hoop the 
biggest cheese ever m ade in this region, 
and probably the largest ever m ade in the 
United Slates. It m easures 5 feet in diam ­ 
eter, and is 39 inches high. Its w eight when 
cured will be 4000 pounds, and fully 38,000 
pounds of m ilk was used in its m anufacture. 
The abundant pasturage m ade the Sep­ 
tem ber m ilk unusually rich, so this huge 
cheese is expected to be of prim e quality. 
About four weeks will be required to cure 
it thoroughly, 
'n ils record breaker was 
m ade for a grocery house of Cincinnati, who 
are about to occupy a laigc new building. 
It is wanted as an attraction for the opening. 


N ew Y ork. Oct. 18.—H urrah for th e fall 
trade. 
E verything looks lovely, rosy, 
bright, 
beam ing, booming. W hat a tonic there is 
in this October air. How it braces your 
m uscles and tones up your nerves. Your 
eye sees clearer, your ear hears better, your 
step is alert and your am bition to do, to be, 
seems lifted far above its ordinary level. 
Even the m inisters are hom e from vacation. 
All Borts and conditions of men are back, 
while those who haven't been away seem 
affected to a degree by the rosy cheeks, 
the sturdy bearing, the onw ard push and 
drive of their more fortunate friends and 
neighbors. 
Every know n realm of endeavor appears 
to be influenced by the turn in the atm os­ 
pheric tide. 
You rem em ber the sum m er? 
Do you recall the hum idic deviltry which 
perm eated the atm osphere and m ade every 
m an feel like a sponge, a rag wilted, nasty- 
fled, undertoned of all things most m isera­ 
ble? How- ive hated to work. E ating and 
drinking becam e distasteful. N othing was 
good save a daily plunge in the m ajestic 
billows of the ceaselessly restless ocean. 
How we sneezed and coughed and choked 
w ith the hay fever. 
How red-hot blood 
coursed through our veins, every one a fur­ 
nace. 
All gone. 
Torridities have disappeared. 
The hay 
fever is like the wind which bloweth where 
it listeth, and has vanished as it came, like a 
thief in the night. Our blood is no longer 
overheated, our heads are cool, our bodies in 
good condition, 
L if e la Rio I .o n g c r a B la n k 
and dreary waste, but a wide horizons! 
field of opportunity, w ith incitem ents and 
excitem ents, w ith rew ards for industry, 
w ith recognition for good work. Sleeping 
well at night wo rise in the m orning, 
anxious to be up and doing, and we find it 
easy to do. Appetites are good, the future 
seems bright, and on every hand rise m ighty 
m onum ents testifying to th e continuous in ­ 
dustry of tho race, our neighbors are active, 
our rivals are industriously racing w ith us. 
L et’s tuk° a picture. 
New York, the m etropolis of the nation, 
stands pre-em inent am ong the cities of the 
world for its intelligent, industrious and 
m arvellous 
activities. 
Judgod 
from 
a 
purely physical point of view, Now York is 
an honor to the land. W e are in a chaotic 
condition, so far as streets and pavem ents 
and electric wires and transportation are 
concerned, bu t evolution is gradually w ork­ 
ing out our way, and, ere m any years are 
passed, even these great desiderata will 
have been secured. 
B ut there are other 
physical points w orthy of recognition. In 
tbe first place our outstretclim ents are 
am azing. 
Brooklyn belongs to us. 
Fur years she has been our bedhouse. 
There our surplus population has found and 
finds sleeping and eating and resting ac­ 
commodation. The upbuilding of th at sec­ 
tion of the great m etropolis is one of the 
most extraordinary features of this extraor­ 
dinary 
age. 
Miles 
across 
tile 
island 
stretches tho great town of Brooklyn, and 
it, which for a half century has been 
famous as- the 


H o m e o f I llu s t r io u s P r e a c h e r s , 
is now shoulder to shoulder w ith the bright­ 
est and the hest, the most intelligent, the 
most moral, tho m ost enterprising of the 
cities of tho land, yet it was but part anil 
parcel of this groat metropolis. Rush from 
the bridge to tho foot of Dcsbrosses st., sail 
across the placid bosom of tho m agnificent 
Hudson. There you find two other seg­ 
m ents of the great m etropolis—Jersey City 
and Hoboken. They are so near New York 
as rarely, if ever, to be considered in their 
individual identity, yet they are great cit­ 
ies and fast growing. 
Like the parent 
metropolis, they are chaotic in m any physi­ 
cal essentials, but there can be no question 
as to the m ultitudinosity of th eir people, as 
to tho intelligent industry of their workers. 
Yet they, too, are but part of New York, 
And further yet. 
Step w ith me on one of E rastus W im an’s 
great ferryboats. Each, and there are sev­ 
eral, can accom m odate 2000 passengers 
w ith great ease and carry them w ith com­ 
fort. They go to Staten Island, not so far 
from our City H all as 81st st., and 81st st. is 
b ut tho beginning of a glorious ending, and 
there is an am plitude of space fast building 
up* You know nothing of Staten Island 
any more than you do of Jersey City or 
Hoboken or of Brooklyn, but its people are 
the m erchants, the brokers, the writers, the 
lawyers, the busy mfcn of New York. In 
each of these great bed houses sleep thou­ 
sands and scores of thousands of New 
York’s m ost active men. They leave early 
in the m orning, they return late in the 
afternoon. They 


K n o w N a u g h t o f T h e ir H o m e s 


save w hat they sec by the light of the b urn­ 
ing gas. They play w ith th eir children by 
candle light, they eat their m eals in the 
winter by artificial light, and could no 
more find their way about the streets un­ 
aided and unguided than you could. 
It is all New York. 
Yet as our hands and feet are essential 
portion? of our body. It is to the head we 
look to recognize the kindly eye, to m eet 
the m an him self. Through the head we 
reach the understanding, the consciousness 
of the m an him self, therefore it is of New 
York proper, th at portion of New York 
which is on M ahattan island, of which I 
speak, w hen I say th a t the developm ents of 
this fall, early as it is, are so phenom enal 
along the lines of industry, indicating ex­ 
trem est prosperity and predicating a glori­ 
ous winter. Of course you and I take no stock 
iii the silly-billy phrase th a t “everybody 
has lie en out of tow n,” because in a popula­ 
tion of a m illion aud a half the tem porary 
retirem ent of 200,000 m eans very little, yet it 
m ust bo conceded th at these 200,000 who 
tem porarily retire, spending their sum m ers 
abroad or in some of the favored and fash­ 
ionable resorts of our country, are not only 
a significant, but the significant part of the 
allow section. The disappearance of this 
show section from the drives, for instance, 
m eans a great deal. There are thousands of 
m en left in New York during the sum m er 
who drive every day, hut they are not the 
drivers whose equipages adorn tho park. 
They are m en who speed their horses up the 
road. This particular 200,000 furnish the 
conspicuous Clemente in our theatres, in 
our houses of entertainm ent generally, and 
are also the section upon whom the 
H est ti ratio o f Bitore, 
of shops, of bazaars, depend for their money 
m aking custom. But w ithout entering th at 
realm , and it is 


A V e r y I n t e r e s t in g F ie ld 
for portraiture, take it for granted th a t the 
hulk of the 2*)0,000 who go away during the 
sum m er are back, are home, are in their 
houses, are again part and parcel of the 
city’s daily life. Broadway shows it, 6th 
av. discloses it, the parks, visiting em 
pliasizes it, and the packed auditorium s of 
our theatres peculiarly exhibit it. 
The theatres feel it first. 
I frequently take a coupe and go from 
house to house, beginning far up town and 
takiug each theatre in turn down as far as 
N iblo’s. I have just done so, and in every 
single theatre, w ithout exception, I found 
a paying audience. T he fact is th at people 
who have been 
at 
Newport, Lenox 
any 
of 
the 
beaches 
for 
two 
or 
three 
m onths 
are 
fairly 
crazy 
for 
theatrical 
entertainm ent. 
The 
conse­ 
quence is th a t m any of them instead of 
their regular Saturday night or Monday 
night visit, go two or three tim es a week 
when they first come home. The m en are 
immersed in business all day and like the 
change, th e wom en have their household 
duties, their servant*, their rcdecorations. 


the readjustm ents of furniture, th eir shop 
ping to occupy the hours of th e day, and 
when dinner is finished they relish heartily 
the rest and refreshm ent derivable from a 
good play well acted. Those you w ill notice 
th a t are shrewd m anagers, open th eir sea­ 
sons for the fall and w inter always between 
th e 2<>th of Septem ber and tho lo th of 
October, the opera com ing later as a some­ 
th in g which calls for a little different grade 
of costume, indeed the w inter outfit. 
And the stores feel this influx. 
I t Is P o s i t i v e l y D is t r e s s in g 
(luring tho hot sum m er m onths to seo poor 
tired salesgirls and salesmen w ith nothing 
to do, tapping tho teeth of weariness with 
the pencil of despair, not a custom er in 
sight. Shelves are covered, show cases are 
com paratively em pty, there is nothing at­ 
tractive about th e windows, the heads of 
departm ents are off and tho proprietors are 
spending their profits on the other side 
searching for novelties here, there and 
everywhere. 
All this is changed now. 
The people for whom they cater are home 
again. The people upon whom they live, 
w ith pockets full of money, or w ith credits 
w hich arc as good absolutely, clog th e pave­ 
m ents, so th a t processional procedure Is 
necessarily slow. Crowds group about the 
windows artistically dressed, attractive in 
every sense, and other throngs em barrass 
the utm ost activities of w illing salespeople 
and distract the curious brain of the floor­ 
walkers. A leading dry goods dealer said 
to me, w ithin a week, he never saw such 
avidity on the part of his custom ers to get 
the latest and the best. Price seem s no ob­ 
ject. Cost is a som ething th at never enters 
tho m inds of thousands of women w ho seek 
novelties for self-adornm ent. T here is an 
im m ensity of replenishm ent, I am told; 
hundreds of fam ilies are restocking their 
linen closets, and it would seem, in the lan­ 
guage of one of these men, as though a 
m yriad of fam ilies are going to housekeep­ 
ing, who have hoarded heretofore, but all 
this activity in retail establishm ents, which 
are phenom enal in size, in extent, in opera­ 
tions, in capital involved, and in th e num ­ 
ber of employes, m eans, of course, profit all 
along the line of trade. If it is good for the 
retailers, it is 
■ .Jolly fo r th e •lo b b ers, 
and superb for the m anufacturers. It is a 
little early just now for m uch dealing in 
diam onds and w atches and precious stones 
and jewelry, but I hear th at the stocks in 
preparation for ante-Christm as display ex­ 
ceed anything ever dream ed of in this land 
before. 
The great dealers in diam onds and 
precious stones and cunning jewolisticm ech- 
anicisms have out-done them selves. 
They 
arc coining home in groups from the other 
side. 
They have ransacked the capitals of 
the old world, and he who has m oney can 
find in the great stores of this city, that 
which will delight the eye and charm the 
understanding. 
And hooks. 
Books? Well, I should say so. 
Of tho 
m aking of books there is no end. The best 
housed dealers in this m etropolis are tho 
l>ook.sellers, and in these days of satisfac­ 
tory typing tho extrem est desire of tho 
m ost devoted bibliom aniac can he gratified 
if lie has the price in his inside pocket. 
New editions of dictionaries, cyclopiedies, 
books of reference are displayed before the 
yes of the w riter, until he seems crazed 
alm ost w ith his inability to gratify his de­ 
sire for the possession 0, each aud all. 
Books of travel, editions de luxe, standard 
novels and reproductions of goon old-tim ers 
can be had for the asking and th e paying, 
beautifully printed on m agnificent paper, 
chastely bound. 
And just so w ith pictures, w ith engrav­ 
ings and w ith etchings. 
E tc h in g s A r e th e F a d 
just now, and art dealers, recognizing that 
fashion sooner or later comes to everything, 
are ready w ith the supply the m arket de­ 
m ands. Brainy m en w ith more taste than 
cash know very well how m uch better is a 
good engraving than a bad painting. 
W hat is there more delightful th an a spin 
behind a team of trotters, well born, well 
bred, high spirited, docile, happy in com­ 
panionship aud anxious for exercise. W ith­ 
out entering the Maud H. realm we have a 
great m any horses in this city valued at, 
because th a t’s w hat they brought and can 
he sold for, from $5000 to $ 10,000 each. On 
the range between $1000 aud $6000 there 
are hundreds of horses, w hile horses which 
cost between $500 and $1000 each can be 
found by the thousand. A t certain hours of 
the day from 59th st., w here Central Park 
begins, through the park to 110th st. and 
out the road, up through Harlem and on 
beyond to llC th st., is a processional exhibit 
of 


S p le n d id P i e c e s o f H o r s e fle s h , 
delighting the eye of the expert and satis­ 
fying tim soul of every intelligent observer. 
In the park itself are hundreds of equipages 
every day draw n by very fair specimens of 
equiuinity, although I regret to say th at 
m any of our rich people think more of an 
elegant carriage, a 
costly harness and a 
well-equipped box seat than they do of the 
anim als them selves. 
The next generation or so will know 
better, of course. 
At present it is exasperating to see the 
dum py wife and scraw ny children of a 
very rich, hard-w orking industrian exhibit 
their airs and graces in a stylish ng, drawn 
by common bred horses. 
The coachm an 
m ay sit stiff as a ram rod, and the footm an’s 
tights m ay fit him as close as a glove, and 
the harness m ay he laden with gold and 
silver, and the chains m ay rattle against the 
polished pole, but none of these things 
please us. 
W hat we w ant to see is the 
stepper from Stcpville, w ith fire in his eye 
and the breath of am bition steam ing from 
his nostrils, his well-shaped haunch, his 
delicate feet, his chest alive with nerves and 
his whole body packed w ith sinewy desire. 
And there are some of those. 
Only some. They are very rare, hut for 
all th a t the hustle, th e life, the excitem ent 
along tile drives go to prove th a t New York 
is herself again, and th a t w ith the present 
October air has come the fall and w inter 
fever of rivalry, of determ ination to suc­ 
ceed 
The factors th a t have made New 
York w hat it is, the factors which will give 
to us this w inter exceptional prosperity, 
showing itself not alone in the unpre­ 
cedented dem and for excessive and expen­ 
sive supply, bu t in the wonderful archi­ 
tectural developm ents which day by day 
and m onth by m onth are testifying to the 
progress along the upper lines of civiliza­ 
tion of the men w ho have had brains enough 
to coin the fortune, and the successors wiio 
have had w it enough to put substantial por­ 
tions of it into brick and stone and m ortar 
and beauty. 
Come over and see us. 
H ow ard. 


N ew B oston Music. 
The list of new music this week is a short 
one, hut it is none the less select and desir­ 
able. 
Oliver Litson & Co. publish for piano 
players. “La Prem iere Violet,” valse ca­ 
price by E. Hoist. It is im aginative, novel 
in style, and disciplinary in execution; 
OO 
cents. 
“Rom ance 
for 
Violin 
and 
Piano,” Amey Dorrance M auran, is a repro­ 
duction of a choice Leipsig composition. It 
is of a high order of m erit for public per 
form ance and of particular value to teach­ 
ers; OO cents. Gounod’s "Forever W ith 
the Lord,” for soprano and contralto, is ar­ 
ranged as a sacred d u e t; CO cents. 
W hite. Sm ith & Co. h a v e . two superb 
works for piano players. One is a fantasie 
brilliante upon V erdi’s “La T raviata,” by 
8ydney 81111th, and will rank among tho 
best compositions for the concert hall, in 
thought 
and 
style; $1 . 
The other is 
“Chaconne,’’ by A. D urand, easy in execu­ 
tion, but requiring cultivated taste iu inter­ 
pretation ; 50 cents. 


TRICKY NIGHT^OPERATORS. 


How Railroad Telegraphers Used to Get 
Little Sleeps—Where This is Impos 


sible To Be Done. 
[Xew York Tribune-.] 
The most undesirable work and the least 
rem unerative am ong telegraphers is th a t of 
night operator nt some lonely station on a 
railroad. T lierulosof the com pany require 
th at these m en shall rem ain aw ake at thoir 
posts from 7 p. rn. till 7 a. rn. to report pass­ 
ing trains and to receive and deliver such 
orders as it m ay be necessary to convoy to 
engineers and conductors to regulate the 
m ovem ent of their trains. 
On double-track roads their presence at 
their posts is of great im portance only in 
em ergencies, and to be sure th a t they, are 
ahvays on hand a system of signalling is in 
vogue on m ost roads by which every opera­ 
tor is required to rejiort by wire to head­ 
quarters every half-hour during the night. 
Un the Central railroad of Now Jersey 16 
years ago the headquarters of the night de­ 
spatcher were a t E lizabeth, the w ire signal 
of the office being “K. I.” Every half-hour 
in tile night the (iespatcher’s operator would 
sound on the w ire the signal “six, six, six, 
K. I.,” and each operator on tho line from 
Jersey City to Phillipsburg would have to 
sound his office signal in turn, beginning 
w ith "J. C.” and ending w ith 
P. 
if all 
tho responses carne the operator at "K. I.” 
would say "O.- K .” and another half-hour 
of dreary silence would intervene 
The operator at Somerville was on term s 
of intim ate friendship w ith the one at 
Ham pton Junction, and they arranged to 
sound each other’s signals on alternate 
nights so th at the one for whom the other 
acted could sleep. Each, however, had to 
attend to the reporting of tho trains th at 
passed his station. The station at Somer­ 
ville was between the north and south 
hound tracks, and the operator there in­ 
vented an ingenious device by w’hich he 
could go to sleep, ana yet be awakened 
w henever a train should pass. 
T aking two stout cords lie ran one out 
over the window and under th e platform to 
one of tho rails of tho south-bound track, to 
which he tied It. The other was run in a 
sim ilar way, and tied to the north-bound 
track. Inside the office he m ade a loop In 
each of tho cords at a convenient height. 
L eaning hack in his chair, w ith his head 
pillowed on a shelf, he put his right foot 
through one loop and his left through the 
other, both feet being about on a level w ith 
his head. 
Then lie slept. A north-bound train came 
along, cut the string, and his left foot fell 
down w ith a Jerky suddenness th at would 
have throw n nim out of the chair had his 
other foot not been tied. Then a message 
would go to headquarters like this: "S. 0.. 
K. I. 
6., No. 23, eng. 45. 1.18 a. rn.. 
IV, Ae Al e \#*> A * vee AIU, X.l I ^ . Tiff. lit. (J CU* Ail., 
m eaning th at Som erville reported north­ 
bound train No. 23, draw n by engine No. 
45, passing at 1.18 a. rn. 
The string was tied to the rail again, 
another loop m ade, and the operator soon 
was dream ing once more. If the left foot 
fell It w as a north-bound train, if the right 
one a south-bound, a glance a t the clock 
showing w hat train was due according to 
the schedule. 
A nother operator used to fill a coal scuttle 
w ith coupling-pins, old scraps of iron and 
tin, and fasten it high from the floor to a 
su in g tied to the rails. W hen a train cam e 
along the scuttle would fall w ith a crash 
loud enough alm ost to be heard a t the de­ 
spatcher’® headquarters. 
On the Belvidere Delaware division of the 
Pennsylvania road, whero balloon signals 
are used, such devices are not available.and 
Hie operators m ust rem ain aw ake every 
m om ent of the long night. Tho "Bel. Del., 
as it is called, is a single-track road, and 
orders are frequent during the n ig h t to reg­ 
ulate the m ovem ent of trains. 
It is over this division that the Pennsylva­ 
nia’s heavy coal traffic is brought, down to 
Trenton and P erth Amboy. The balloon 
signal is an oblong hollow canopy m ade of 
red flannel, and kept in shape by circular 
iron hoops. By a double cord attachm ent 
connecting w ith the operator’s table it can 
ba lowered or raided at will. 
lf lowered, It is a danger signal th a t no 
train dares to pass. If raised, tho signal Is 
"No orders; go ahead on schedule tim e.” 
At night a w hite lantern is hung under the 
balloon, which, when lowered, shows a red 
light through the red flannel. If raised, the 
white light shows, signalling th a t every­ 
thing is all right." 
The orders of the company are th at the 
balloon m ust he kept down at all tim es, day 
and night, showing the red signal, and only 
raised when a tram approaches for which 
no orders have been received. Thus a ter­ 
rible responsibility falls upon the operator 
who has com plete control of the signal. If 
lie receives an order for a train and forgets 
it, or becomes confused and raises the sig­ 
nal, th e result is sure to be a collision. 
Fortunately, the operators on th at divi­ 
sion are faithful men, who evidently never 
sleep on duty. Perhaps a sense of the re­ 
sponsibility keeps them awake. The oper­ 
ator at W ashington’s crossing, just above 
Trenton, nearly a score of years ago, was a 
young boy, who could not resist tho tem pta­ 
tion to run ubout to picnics and on excur­ 
sions during the day. As a rule he was 
m ost pow erfully inclined to sleep at night. 
Twice he did so, and was then discharged. 
Tho first occasion resulted in the wreck of 
a coal train, and the other in breaking a 
freight train in two. Tho coal train stopped 
on tne heavy grade, seeing1’ th e signal down, 
and the engineer,com ing in for orders,found 
the boy sound asleep. Ile woke, him roughly, 
and in deep angor started again for hts en­ 
gine. 
Boing angry, he started up too quickly 
and broke up a coupling on the lo th car,the 
engine and the IO cars starting down the 
grade very fast. 
“Off brakos 
had been 
whistled, and the second section com ing on, 
crashed into the first, piling up a dozen 
cars. Almost tho sam e thing happened to 
the freight, and tile young operator was 
allowed to look for a day job—on some other 
road. 
_____ _____________ 


A SO N G -W R IT E R ’S D R E A M F A C E . 


C om plete 
E xpected 
C ensus 
F igures 
T hursday. 
[Washington .Special In New York Sun.] 
The count of the population of the country 
has been about com pleted by tile census 
office. Tho population of a1! the States, 
w ith tho exception of South Dakota, Flor­ 
ida, M aryland,Virginia and \Vincnnsin have 
already been announced. The delay in the 
case of the States nam ed is occasioned by 
recounts ordered in some districts. Mi-. W. 
C. Hunt, the chief of .the population division, 
expects to have the count of the entire coun­ 
try com pleted in a few days. By the tim e 
Superintendent Porter gets back, and he is 
expected to arrive iii tins country on Thurs­ 
day, tim office will be about ready to issue a 
bulletin announcing the population of tho 
49 States and Territories. I lie figures given 
tim last two censuses will be printed in par­ 
allel colum ns w ith the results obtained by 
tim present census, so th at a comparison 
c&n be m ade of the population of the various 


H ow the A u th o r of “ M arguerite” F o u n d 
H is Ideal. 
[New York World.] 
A wom an of extraordinary personal beauty 
cam e to New York the other day on board 
the steam er Albany of the H udson River 
Day line. 
A band on the lower dock w as playing 
“M arguerite” w hen a tall, elderly gentle­ 
m an approached a m an who was sitting 
near the young lady. 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the elderly gentle­ 
m an. "but did you ever see a more beautiful 
woman than the one yonder?” 
A benignant sm ile was the q#ily reply. 
"Yes,” continued the first speaker en th u ­ 
siastically. “I should like to dedicate to 
lier my song ‘M arguerite’ w hich the band 
has just finished playing.” 
The m an addressed looked up in surprise. 
“W hat!” he exclaim ed, “Are you C. A. 
W hite, the author of th at song?” 
"T hat is my nam e,” said the composer, 
taking out Ins card. "H ave you the honor 
of the young lady’s acquaintance?” 
"I happen to be her father,” said the 
other, as a bland sm ile passed over his face. 
"W ell, w ell!” exclaim ed Mr. W hite, start­ 
ing hack in surprise. "And do you think 
she would perm it m e to dedicate m y song to 
h er?” 
"T hat you m ust ask the young lady h er­ 
self,” said the father, who presented the 
m usician to Miss B ertha Rose Barnitz. 
The younglady is the daughter of Brevet­ 
e d . A lbert B arnitz of the 7th Cavalry. IT. 
8. A., who Is now living in retirem ent in 
this city, and who fought w ith distinction 
under Gen. Custer. 
Thjs incident was the closing chapter of 
a series of rom antic events connected w ith 
the song “M arguerite." 
The death of Mr. W hite’s wife occurred 
about a year ago. and the comjioser was re- 
leased from active business relations w ith 
his Boston firm, and took a long vacation to 
recuperate his health. Mr. W hite has spent 
the past year in visiting the W estern and 
Southern States. 
Thousands of singers have no doubt 
wondered why the title-page of “M arguer­ 
ite ” bore no dedication like all the other 
famous works w ritten by this author. The 
reason for this omission was th a t Mr. W hite 
had in his m ind an ideal picture of a woman 
corresponding in all fem inine graces w ith 
his m usical picture of tho ideal M arguerite 
Tho composer determ ined th at when he m et 
a living wom an who should approach his 
ideal conception, he would dedicate his song 
to lier. 
D uring his sojourn in th e South, and 
while stopping at A tlanta, Ga., he caught on 
the hotel piazza, w hile hurrying to catch a 
train, a fleeting glimjp.se of a face and figure 
w hich were alm ost the exact counterpart of 
his dream s. The vision rem ained w ith him , 
and w herever he w ent Mr. W hite was un­ 
able to shake off his sentim ental fancy. 
Several m onths later, w hile in Cleveland. 
he again caught a glim pse in tile street of 
the ideal of his dreams. 
Miss Bertha Rose Barnitz is a blonde, 
aliove the m edium height, w ith hair,w hich, 
when unloosed, touches tile ground. Her 
form is alm ost faultless. In audition to her 
physical gifts she has a rem arkable talent 
for sculpture and painting. She was born 
in Leavenw orth. Kau. Her m other, who is 
a woman of more than ordinary accom plish­ 
m ents and striking beauty, is a warm friend 
of the poet W hittier, to whom she lias paid 
frequent visits of late. 
Hor father, Col. 
Barnitz. is a gentlem an of pronounced liter­ 
ary gifts. 
H ereafter the title-page of the song “Mar­ 
guerite” will contain the dedication to Mr. 
W hite’s newly found ideal, w ith a portrait. 


country. 


from the m an behind the bar are suckers. 
A good dice expert always carries two sets 
w ith him. One is straight mid tho other 
Isn’t. W hen you think tho fellows are get­ 
ting on to your game, throw out the straight 
ones, which you ha ve hidden in the palm of 
your hand. A good throw er, if ho aces not 
get rattled, can do up any crowd in a little 
w hile.” 
_________________ 


TRADE AND TARIFF TOPICS. 


T h e G overnm ent Paying D uties to Itself 


—F ran ce's P rotection Policy a Failure 


—C a n a d a ’s B est C hance Is Free T race 


—O th er N otes and C om m ent, 


W a s h in g t o n , Oct. 16.—Secretary Win- 
doin has sent a letter to each of the other 
m em bers of the President’s cabinet inviting 
their attention to tho fact that ttic pro­ 
vision of the law exem pting articles im ­ 
ported for the use of the U nited States, pro­ 
vided th at the price of the same did not in­ 
clude tho duty contained in paragraph 645, 
act of March 3, 1883, is no longer in force, 
and th a t there is no sim ilar provision in the 
act of Oct. I, 1890. 
The secretary con­ 
tinued: 
“Articles im ported on and after the 6th 
inst, for tho use of your departm ent are 
therefore now subject to paym ent of duty, 
unless they are specially provided for in the 
free list of the act of Oct. 1,1890. or are im ­ 
ported under specific contracts in force on 
the 6th inst., w hen said act w ent into effect, 
and at prices excluding duties. 
“Provision is m ade in the act for the ad­ 
mission free of duty books, engravings, pho­ 
tographs, etchings, bound or unbound, maps 
and charts im ported by authority or for use 
of the United States, or for the use of the 
library of Congress, ‘and plants,trees, sliruhs. 
seed cane and seeds.’ all of the foregoing 
im ported by the D epartm ent of A griculture 
or the U nited States Botanic garden. 
“Application for the free entry of articles 
for tile use of your departm ent should 
therefore he restricted to such articles as 
are provided for in the paragraphs above 
quoted.” 
______ 


P ro tectio n N ot a Success in F rance. 


P a r is , Oct. 18.—The fact th a t this year’s 
exportation of silk from Lyons has decreased 
to the extent of several m illion francs, is in­ 
terpreted here as a proof th at F rance’s pro­ 
tection policy is not a success. The moro 
radical am ong her statesm en have deducted 
from a careful study of the M cKinley bill 
the inference th at Germ any has the greater 
cause for com plaint against recent Am erican 
legislation .and are therefore calling on th at 
nation to take the initiative in passing re­ 
taliatory m easures. The news received to­ 
day that the fatherland has no intention of 
resorting to such a policy hut has decided to 
w ait until the U nited States shall have re­ 
turned to a kindlier and more sensible fram e 
of m ind is naturally creating m uch disgust 
am ong those who have been loudest in their 
cries for com m ercial vengeance. 


R ussia’s G rain T rade D ecreasing. 


O d e s s a , Oct. 1 0 .—Tho m arked and steady 
decrease of the export trade in Russian 
grain is attracting tho serious attention of 
the governm ent. The total shipm ents from 
all the Russian ports for the first six m onths 
of the present year only reaches 257,000,000 
pood, the pood being equal to 30 pounds, as 
against 310,000,000 in 1889, and 340,000,- 
000 in 1880. In view of those facts, tho 
Russian econom ists are aw akening to the 
fact th at Am erican. Indian aud Egyptian 
grain are driving the Russian product out 
of the m arket, and depriving their country 
of its form er title of the granary of Europe. 
W hile tlnsdecrea.se is acknowledged to be 
progressing, nothing is being done to en­ 
courage other industries to take its place, 
and tne prospect for tile future of the al­ 
ready w retchedly poor and oppressed peas­ 
antry, who have barely held their own, 
while Russia was still at the head of grain- 
selling nations, is dark indeed. 


F inancial Squeeze In L ondon. 


L o n d o n , Oct. 17.—“A lthough the stock 
exchange during the past few days,” says a 
high financial authority here, "has been in 
a state bordering on panic, there is nothing 
inherently unsound in the situation. The 
depression is tho reaction after a period of 
excessive speculative 
activity extending 
over the past two years, British capitalists 
having undertaken through com pany pro­ 
moters to acquire works and business in 
America and elsewhere, arid m ade advances 
in alt parts of the habitable globe. 
“The enterprises assum ed have been in 
excess of the available capital of th e coun­ 
try. 
Money has th u s become scarce, and 
the share m arket increasingly difficult to 
handle. 
"No great dam age, however, is yet appar­ 
ent, and the process of liquidation m ay 
have to continue for some t,mo to come, but 
tile savings and profits of th e nation will 
eventually re-establish m arkets.” 


I n G eneral. 
The French governm ent has decided to 
subm it to tho Senate and Cham ber of Dep­ 
uties sim ultaneously ii bill providing for a 
m axim um French tariff on goods from 
countries whose custom s regulations are 
unfavorable to French products, and a m in­ 
im um tariff on im ports 
from countries 
whoso tariffs arc favorable to France. The 
bill empowers the governm ent to adopt a 
m inim um tariff provisionally, bu t the sanc­ 
tion of the two cham bers will be necessary 
for its perm anent adoption. 
Mr. M undella, M. P., in a speech a t Shef­ 
field, Eng., Friday, said he believed the new 
U nited States tariff law would disappoint 
its fram ers and prove oppressive to Am eri­ 
can consumers, especially farm ers. Austria, 
Germ any, Belgium arm France, he said, 
would suffer m ost from the law. He had 
no doubt, however, th at E ngland would 
overm aster the dear labor of Am erica, and 
th at if the C anadians proclaim ed free trade 
they would be m asters of th e situation. 
The London Tim es says; "If C anada de­ 
sires to m ake the McKinley law' benefit her. 
instead of cause loss, the m ost likely m ethod 
is adopt frankly and fully the policy of free 
trade. It is best to begin w ith the m other 
country. Canada will not he able to loose 
all lier com m ercial fetters at once. It will 
be enough for the present lf the direction 
and aim be right " 
At the m eeting of the M ontreal Cham ber 
of Commerce Friday a deputation of egg 
packers was received, and it was decided to 
form ally represent to the governm ent the 
advisability of placing a duty of five cents 
per dozen upon Am erican eggs in retaliation 
for the M cKinley im port duty. Last season 
thoro were im ported into this country 700,- 
000 dozen eggs from the U nited States. 
The new tariff bill has given a decided 
boom to the pearl button industry at New­ 
ark, N. J. Thom as A. Webb, a m anufac­ 
turer, soys: “Two years from now' you will 
see 5000 m en a t w'ork all the year around in 
tins city alone. Last year the total output of 
all the N ew ark factories was only $75,000: 
in two years the output w'ill be $3,000,000.” 
T he farm ers iu Oswego county, N. Y., are 
said to he preparing to plant barley to a con­ 
siderable extent in the soring in consequence 
of Hie large increase in the duty on this 
cereal. 
T he Treasury D epartm ent has decided 
that books im ported for the use of colleges, 
schools, etc., are adm itted to this country 
under the new tariff law' substantially as 
they were adm itted under the old tariff law 
and subject to tho sam e restrictions. 


T H E 
F A R M H O U S E 
'N E A T H 
T H E 
HULL. 


D on’t T hrow Dice W ith Professionals. 
[Globe-llemocrat.] 
"A m an who does not understand tho art 
of throw ing dice should never go up against 
the gam e,” says John J. Ryan, a dice expert. 
“The m an who throw's dice for a living is 
out for the stuff. Every dice-shooter carries 
his ow'n Ivories. A m an can’t work w ith 
falrdioe; he m ust have them loaded. You 
m ust learn to m anipulate the blocks under 
your thum b and in the palm of your hand. 
Nine out of ten ‘lay-outs’ are crooked or 
loaded. 
. . . 
“Them fellows who think they can win 


dO EXPERIM ENTS! IM M ED IA TE STRENGTH! 
T H I S X I E G i t O O T 
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ma 


Electro-iaivanlo 
HSDwrnr.tscrr.v’c, 
'HHP a m 
rrmctar; 
E M E * © A Y I 
fe w I}*® ^ 
y I 


is something absolutely now in medicine, a perfect little wonder, performing cures in the 
most obstinate cases of L ost or F o ilin g P o w er, N ervous D ebility* A tro p h y c f tho 
p a rts, e tc ., without trouble or attention on the part of tho person using it. It is to plain 
and simple iii Its construction that anyone can apply it. Its effects are almost instantane­ 
ous, and the good results po on increasing from day to day. 
R E L A F S KS A U F , N O T P0SSII1L15 because it retains its power for years, and 
anyone feelin g th e slightest weakness can at once apply it mid quickly cut short any evil 
tendency nnd restore the parts to fu ll h ealth and strength. 
S N L O S T O R 
For men, w ho feel that their virile strength is decreasing, this 
C A II iW f"1 D A ’U C D electrical marvel is unequaled. Reaching, as it does, the very 
I* M I L ln iW r w w t K fountain of m anly vigor, it soon restores the local nerves and 
muscles to full power. No matter how many times von may have failed heretofore, you 
m ay em p loy this little instrum ent with the certainty of success. 
IN F X H A U S T 8 0 N 
The constant current of galvanism flowing directly 
M S fD U flilt H P G !! IT V ETUI through the nerves affected, stim ulates and strengthens 
Iv k liJU U v J UL. S IL ! I I Cr— them, and by restoring contractile power to the seminal 
vesicles and ducts, prevents the constant drain and flow of vital fluid which so weakens 
and destroys. 
IM D I A h n P D 
Persons having Inflam m ation of tho Bladder, Painful 
111 D l n U l / L n . U l O t H o E O Urination. Gravel, Enlarged Prostate Gland, aud like 
Disorders, sh ou ld never g iv e up hope u n til they have toited tho R e g e n e r a t o r . 
Its 
action in such com plaints is m arvelous, as th e m any testim on ials in our possession very 
p la in ly show . 
VARICOCELE cured easily and p ain lessly bv our new m ethod. 
IN HEADACHES, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, RHEUMATISM, and a ll p ainful N e r v o u s 
A ffe c tio n s , th e g en tle current w hich flow s from the R e g e n e r a t o r is truly a n a tu r a l 
r e m e d y . It is easily applied to any affected part, and its results are a lm ost in stantan eou s. 
THE REGENERATOR RECOMMENDS ITSELF I We d epend for the exten sion of our 
b usiness upon the recom m en dations of grateful and pleased p atien ts w ho h a v e used the 
R e g e n e r a to r and are w illin g to acknow ledge its merits. 
S E N D 8 2 and get one of these 
little M edical M arvels, and if it is not ex a ctly as represented, von cml have your m oney 
back, for we can alw ays find p len ty of custom ers. 
MEN OTHERW ISE SOUND w ho find 
their power lost or d eclin in g, w ill find in this appliance a m ost u seful and w orthy little in­ 
stru m en t, and it w ill prove of the greatest valu e to all w ho are w eek, nervous or debilitated. 
W e n u m b e r a m o n g o u r p a tr o n s a n d p a tie n t* D o c to r s , lj t w p e r s . J u d g e s , C onj 
g r e s s m e n , C le r g y m e n . B a n k e r s a u d M e r c h a n ts . 
SENT POST-PAID, SECURELY 
SEALED, UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $2. 
F u ll D e s c r ip t iv e C ir c u la r F R E E cm 
a p p lic a t io n . 
• 
THE DE GROOT ELECTRIC COMPANY, 66 Liberty S t, New T o * 
wy4t o21 


POLITICAL POINTERS. 


A Few Notes of the Campaign from 


Various Quarters —The Tariff Under 


Fire Everywhe e. 
Senator H ale of 
Maine review ed the 
course of the Republican party and its tariff 
policy before the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club at its annual dinner in Y oung’s Hotel, 
in th at city, on W ednesday last, 
Speaker Rood addressed an audience of 
over 3000 people in Buffalo, Oct. 15, on poli­ 
tical m atters, Ho was on hts way to the 
political battlefield in M cK inley’s district. 
U nited S tates Treasurer H uston, who has 
recently returned from Indiana, predicts 
th a t the Republicans will carry the State by 
as largo a m ajority as they did in 1888. 
Tho D em ocratic 
m anagers th in k th at 
Pension Com m issioner Ran rn proposes to 
conduct an unfair canvass against Con­ 
gressm an Cooper in the fifth congressional 
district, owing to Cooper's attack upon him , 
and have determ ined to force him to m eet 
tile m an in joint discussion or say publicly 
th at he will not do so. W hen C hairm an 
M lchener’s reply declining to arrange for a 
joint discussion was received today, C hair­ 
m an Jew ett addressed a personal letter to 
Haunt challenging him to a joint discussion 
w ith Mr. Cooper. 
The city of N ew ark. N. J., w ent Demo­ 
cratic by an overw helm ing m ajority in the 
charter election. The Dem ocrats elected 
nine out of 15 alderm en, w hich m akes the 
council a tie. 
The extra session of the Ohio Legislature, 
called, according to tho governor’s message, 
“because of the deplorable condition of tho 
public service at C incinnati, and for the 
purpose of securing the necessary legisla­ 
tion to give tho people an opportunity to se­ 
lect the m em bers of certain boards at the 
N ovem ber election," convened Get. 16. 


OI the farmhouse ’neath the hill, I can see it stand­ 
ing still, 
As I saw it In my childhood’s happy days, 
When everything wa* new and beautiful to view, 
From morning till the sunset's opal blaze. 


I can sea the orchard trees, and I hear the hum of 
bees 
In the hollyhocks nnd roses near the wall, 
And where the brooklet flows, a barefoot urchin 
goes 
Again among the cat~o’-nine-trills tall. 


Down to the pasture spring I walk, and lightly sing, 
As happy as in merry days gone by, 
When I wandered in the wood, half lost in solitude, 
Or climbed the friendly mountain, looming high. 


How I love that farmhouse wide, with Its trees on 
either side, 
Where I played, and laughed and wandered when 
a boy! 
I can see tbe swallows fly down the chimney from 
the sky; 
And again I dream a dream of vanished joy. 


Wherever I may go I’ll find no place, I know, 
That win my mind with sweeter fancies HU. 
Fond memory guard the door, and time pass gently 
o’er 
That humble old gray farmhouse ’neath the WIL 
Moses Cack Shirley. 
Goffstown, X. It. 


C onsum ption C ured. 
An old physician, retired from practice, 
had placed iii his hands by an E ast India 
m issionary the form ula of a sim ple vege­ 
table rem edy for tho speedy and perm anent 
cure of Consum ption, Bronchitis, C atarrh, 
A sthm a and all Throat und Lung Affec­ 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for 
N ervous D ebility and all N ervous Com­ 
plaints. H aving tested its wonderful cura­ 
tive powers in thousands of eases, and de­ 
siring to relieve hum an suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this 
recipe in Germ an, French or English, w ith 
full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by m ail, by addressing, w ith stam p, 
nam ing this paper, AV. A. N oyks, 820 Pow­ 
ers’ b lo ck , R och ester, A . T. 


O N B E N J O Y S 
Both the method and results when 
oyrup of Figs is taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
f 
eatly yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
aver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches aud fevers and cures habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its kind ever pro­ 
duced, pleasing to the taste and ac­ 
ceptable to tho stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects, prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to all and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c 
and $1 bottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
may not have it on hand will pro­ 
cure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. 
Do not accept any 
substitute. 
CALIFORNIA FIB SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI, 
LOUISVILLE. KY, 
NEW YORK, N. V. 
w ly 827 


B 
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TO 
B O Y S 
AND 
GIRLS 
UNOER 
SS 
YEARS 
OF AGE 
It any boy or girl under 18 years of age wants a 
strictly first-class safety bicycle, they can obtain it 
without one cent of cost. We intend to give away, 
on certain easy terms, 1000 or more. We have both 
boys and girls’ styles, lf you want one, send your 
name and address 
by mall. 
W E S T E R N 
P E A R E C O ., 5 8 D e a r b o r n s t r e e t , W it- 
cairo, 111. 
w y lt 


*hi 
r ^ ^ ladle, 
r>f »H Ion, 


'Hk. fort). £ 
tor fun 


TSH*. 
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IsnlW om enconq.ilck. 
I ljr euro tueauclvc* 
„ „ 
-------- * n nm *• J «rw *ai.t Vitality, U.« 
Jl*nlto*il from youibfu I crro-*, he., quietly c t homo, Ctp* 
ll.ok on A l l P riv a te Discase* scsd i fi e-* (*#*lc.l) 
Core guaranteed. 
„»<> 
v«u*«’ exocrlenee. 
Address, D r. D. JI* LOW E. W insted. Conn. 
wyo21 n4 


PISTO! SIK* 


th»n cijsvf her. 
Befur* you bay, 
iv 0'1 fanip tov 
CauIo.uo to 
IfliiilUtlnarat 
ISI* Stet# SI., 
Cl.rliin.ll llkln, 
wy21t sG 


a t t J . (h n c fl A M O N T H can be madework- 
5$>/0 IO qJfcUU lug for us. Persons nreferred who 
can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. 
Spare moments may bo pro Ilia lily em- 
uloyed also. A few vacancies In towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHN SONJA CO., 2600 Main st., Richmond, Va. 
eow>22t fiji 


A R T H SMI A “ DR- TAFT’S A8THMALENE 
I » I SVS r» 
_ lllir _noverfalla; send usyour A musical Instruments, toys 
or books, 
address, we will mHilCUHEutrlnl bottle ~ n r? sr 
card for N E W 
Ulustratied catalogue. F R E E . 
TheDr.TftftBr9S.M .C o.,U ochester,N .Y .FR E E 
E . N A S O N eft C O ., I U Nassau ft., K ew York. 
so yr et o21 
w yiQ t o4 


B a rry 's - 1801 
T H c o p b e ra s 


FOR THE 
HAIR & SKIN 
A a elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfum ed, 
I removes all im parities 
from the scalp, prevent* 
baldness and m y hair, and causes th e hair to 
grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 
Infallible for 
curl ng eruptions, diseases of tho skin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly 
healing cut*, 
barns, 
bruises, sprains, A c. 


AU D ruggists or by n a il, 50 C ents. 
B A R C L A Y ti CO., 4 4 S ton e S t., N e w Y ork . 
eow20t jy5 


CR ATE FUL—COM FORTIN G* 
E P P S 
C O C O A . 
B R E A K FA ST . 
“ By a thoronah knowledge of tA> natural laws 
whicn govern the operations of digestion and nutri­ 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop­ 
erties of wpll-selfoted Cocoa, Mr. Epps ha* provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev­ 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors' bills. 
It Ie by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may he gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun­ 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us, 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We 
may escape mn av a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a projajrly nour­ 
ished frame.’’—[ Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with bolling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAKES EPPS & CO., HomcBopathio Chemists, 
C O N R O N , E N G L A N D . 
wyflmo o7 
I C U R E F I T S ! 
When I say curs I do not mein merely to stop them 
for a tim1- nnd then have them return again. I mean 
ii radical cure. 
I Imvejmade the disease of FITS, 
EPII.EI’SY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long 
study. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
ruses. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not nmv receiving a cure. Send ut once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. 
DI. G . K O O T , M . C ., IH S P e a r l S t.,N V Y . 
w yly sd 


A 
book 
describing: 
_______ 
___________ t h e 
b e s t 
roofing in th e w o rld . G u a ra n te e d w ater 
tig h t. 
U se d an d reco m m en d ed by th e 
b e st a rc h ite c ts an d b u ild e rs. 
A ny one 
c an 
ap p ly it. 
P ric e 
sp ecially low . 
S ta te s iz e of roof. 
S a m p le m a lle d f r e e o n r e c e ip t o f s t a m p . 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., NEW YORK. 
_______________ 
wy8t old 


C O N S U M P T IO N . 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
Its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong Is 
mv faith In its efficacy that I will send two bottlks 
VREE, with VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express and 
P. O. address. 
T . A . S lo c u m , M . C ., 1 8 1 P e a r l « t . . N . Y . 
w yly s6 


SENT FREE 


AGENTS! 
EVERY AGENT who want* to know what t*s«U, 
and how to make the most moneyrin hie business 
must read the A O K N T S ' J O U R N A L . 
It 
contain* articles on canvassing and bimmesi' totoea, 
advertisements of agents goods of >11 kinds, Tnji 
Latest X o v b l t i e s . 
Every number U worth manx 
(fines the year’s subscription, 60 cents. Sample cop* 
fur stamp. 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL. SS Brumfield 
w J ti my 11 
•treet. Bolton. 
____ ______________ 
TO W EAK 
WIEN 
Suffering from Uie effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, F R E E of charge. A 
splendid medical work; should he read by every 
man who Is nervous and debilitated. 
Addrest 
P r o f . F . C . F O W L E R , M o o d u s , C o n n . 
w y ly o29 
PERFECT MANHOOD 


W E A K 
V f l A O t ' 
Stro n® 
T U E M AiUTON OO. I* Fark Blae*, New Fork 


Cares assured 
to men 
of all agea. 


Send for flea 
illastratiro 
treatise. 


wy9m auld 
$75 per Month Salary, 


and expenses paid, any active man or woman to sell 
a line of SUver Plated Ware, Watches and Jewelry 
bv sample only; can live at home. 
We furnish 
Team Free. EuU particulars and sample case Free. 
We mean just what we say, aud do exacUy as we 
agree. Address at once, 
S ta n d a r d S ilv e r w a r e C o ., B o s to n ^ M ass- 


A G 
E N T S H E p 
and F a r m e r * with ne #xperUne# make Ste.ow an 
hour during spare tim*. A.D BATHS, 144W.Robbins 
Av*. Covington, Ky.,mads SSI o n e day . $81 o n e 
w e e k . 
Bo can you. 
P r o o f* a n d c a t a lo g u e 
fr e e . 
J. K. Sm xpakd A Co., C incinnati, O. 
_________ eow !3t s27 


PENSIONS”1*0 ' ol '^ p e n s io n t 
Invalid, Widow’s or Minor’s or are you drawing 
Use than gl2.00 lier month. 
Have you a claim pending, but want relief—note! 
Write and receive by return mall appropriate blank 
and full instructions to t pour case, with a copy of 
the new and liberal law. References given. LONG­ 
SHAW A BALLARD, box 46, Washington, D. C. 
wy8t ol8 
W EAK urn 


, _ 
filii*!! Cure 
In 15 days; never re- 
________________ 
t urns. A 
simple means 
of self euro mailed free to sufferers from youthful 
errors, early decay, lost manhood, etc. 
Address 
J. A. BEEVES, Box S»DO , New York City. 
w y ly &u30 


S 
3 |p 
IU a ii 
E ire’.* 
AN SY PILLS! 
S a te an d (Sure. Semi 4 c. for “ WOMAN’S SAFE 
UARD.” W ilcox Specific Co., P h il* ., P a , 
eowlOt fl2 


Cure In a 
P I L E S 
■ 
rn wsi 
"purge, no salve, no suppository. 
Sufferers will learn of a simple means of cure FUKS by 
addressing O. J. MASON. P.O. Box SHB, New York City. 
w y ly Jy5 


JfftSfeSIfllSUg M orphine H abit cared lo IO 
l U f f l r l t0 20 d rt-T“- No 
tm cure4 
to SO d a y s . No pay till cure*. 
D r . J , S te p h e n * , Lebanoa, 0. 
w yly d l l 


GANGER 


AGENTS 


and TUMORS cured. No knife. 
Book free. (J. Ii. MCMICHAEL, 
M.D.,03 Niagara st.,Buffalo,NY 
w yl3t o7 


wanted. 
l i b e r a l s a la r y p a id . 
At home or to travel. Team furnished 
free. F. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
wy8t s6 
I 
F you want to get cheap jewelry, tricks, novelties, 
musical Instruments, toys or books, S»6d poteui 


